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SIR RALPH ESHER. 



CHAPTER I. 

The retnni to court, after the sea, was- like 
emerg^ing from noise, wet, and darkness, into a 
saloon full of light and beauty. And the best of 
it was, qaoth Sir Geoi^e, that we returned in good 
condition. The Duke had waited some time at 
the Nore, intending to go to sea again, winch his 
Majesty prevented: so that our valets had tinw to 
come to us with new suits of red and gold. Thus 
yntk health and ruddiness in our iaceB, clean linen 
to our bac^ .and " locks as cnill as they were 
Iwd in press," {as the old poet has it), we entered 

VOL. II. B 
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amidst the flowers and &ir ones of the palace, 
conquering and to conquer. 
Another poet has described us, 

" All plumed, like eatridges that wing the wind ;" 
(Our very hata !) 

" Bated like eagles, having lately hathed ;" 
(We had done so ;) 

" Glittering in golden coats, like images ;" 

(The red and goM, to wit ;) 

" As fiiU of spirit as the month of Rlay, ' 

And gorgeous as the sun of Midsmniuer." 

Then there's something about goats and bulls. 

" r saw Dick Tufton with hia beaver on, 
His sword-knot at his thigh, gallantly dressed, 
, Coma from the wars like feathered victory, 
And hand her with such ease into her seat 
(MisB Brooks I mean) as though he, had borne anna, 
But to subdue a fieij Maid of Honour, 
And witch the court with wondrous seamatiship." 

" Bmvo !" said Buckingham; "^I permit you 
to hare said it^ Ralph; Aough being; so good, 
it should hare been mine." . . 
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His Grace also permitted . us to hare onr 
wounds; though he would have been heasrtily 
glad of a few on the same terms. As for mine, it 
had a delicate- white silken sling made for it by 
Miss Warmestr^ and I was cautious how I hurried 
the cure. Every day the most interesting in- 
quiries were made about it More than one 
patriotic damsel ofiered to make tbe sling; but 
Miss Warmestre shrunk, and drew the breath 
within her teeth, in so pretty a mfuiuer, at the 
bare 'idea of toucliing it, that I could not but give 
the preference to my sensitive acquaintance. 

" You do not know then," said Lady Castle- 
mam, " what broke poor Miss Warmestre's 
^irits, just after yon left us?" 

'* No, madam," answered I, expecting to hear 
something additional to my credit, though rather 
surprised it should come from that quarter; for 
ber Ladyship, albeit friendlier than ever for 
a day or two, and always lively, had lately 
taken it into her head to flatter nobody but Mr 
Hart. Besides, I had begun to suspect, that she 
did not much relish attentions on the part of the 
ladies to any young fellow whom she had voucfa- 
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skfed to patronise, which was true at that period. 
of her life. At all events, she <Ud not like . them 
a^ long, as herself was present. In her. absence 
^e might suppose them not to ezi«t. 

Her Ladyship ii4u^>ered to me the news of an 
attachment between iiias Warmestre, and some- 
body that had left her; not widiout an intiniacy of 
older standing than mine. I was startled at this ; 
but the poor girl looked so humble and sorry, had 
i9ade sudi little pretenMons of any sort, and was 
withal so handsome, and so grateful for attention, 
that it was impossible to quarrel with her, for not 
having given one an exclusive right of preference. 
She had her preferences, nevertheless : her humble- 
ness had a pride in it ; for Sir Thomas Vernon, a 
country gentleman, who had been making furious 
love to her, on and off, for these two . years, had 
been lately dismissed with a vehemence and scorn, 
that surprised everybody. All these circumstanoes 
threw a mystery round the ^r forlorn, whidi she 
seemed willing enough to explain, if I had rer 
quested her ; but I had not the courage. 

To say the truth, I had scarcely the inclination. 
I could have kidied the unknown to the antir 
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podes, foraminate or bo, purely becanse he di^ 
torbed my vanity; bat, on reflectjon, I forfprt 
him, that my vanity might not be diBtnibed. I 
■was no declared lover of the lady : there was 
nothing onderstood between us : perhaps the in- 
dination, iif suspected by anybody} was not sus- 
pected io be on my side : in short, I was not in 
love ; and I had become deeply interested in the 
concerns of a friend -who was. 

Sir Philip had begged me to delay reading his 
packet till he left us. He stud he should talk 
plehtiiidly with me on the subject of its contents 
by and bye ; but that there were things in it re- 
lative to his afibirs, (I wondered to hear him thus 
particularize, but the reason will be seen presently), 
whidi he would not trust himself to speak of, till 
I was acquainted with, and had reflected on then. 
The reserve which he speared -to maintain in the 
meanwhile, I should find to be «dmething very ^- 
fereiit fivm a wish to be close and secret At all 
events, it might be an earnest of his power to be 
silent, in case reserve were required; and he could 
hot hold his tongue with me, if he knew thi 
manuscript had been read. -I should 3ieam, he 
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SEud, witK the rest of liis history, what afiiur it was 
that now took him away ; but he should return to 
seek me at court, or, at all events, write and let me 
know what he wae about, within a month after his 
departure. With, these words he quitted me, , to 
go and take leave of the Duke ; and I hastened to 
unseal my precious deposit. 
. Imagine my surprise, when I found that Sir 
FMlip had been acquainted with a good deal of 
my own hbtory, before I told it him. Conceive 
also the mixture of surprise, of regret, I believe 

1 should say remorse, and of thanks to my kind 
friend for his delicacy, when I found that the 
person from whom the history i;ame round to him, 
vfBB Miss Randolph, and that this dear and tender 
girl had nearly died, out of tenderness for one 
that did not deserve her; I will do myself the 
justice to say, that I felt this piece of news se- 
verely. It was the first thing that gave me any 
real gravity, or made me look about myself to 
cultivate a proper manliness of character. I should 
have been much laughed at in the ante-rooms, had 
my reflections been known; but the peculiarity 
of my education had given me a consdence 
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tenderer than that of most of my companions: 
and to do some of tJiem justice (though they would 
have been highly shocked at it), there was more 
of it among themselves than diey pretended.' 
Some indeed had none at all on this point: they 
were too healthy, and thon^dess, and desirons of 
entting a figure; but among othets, there wm 
almost as moch affectaUon upon it, as in the 
articles of dress and expenditure. ' The enormity, 
widi some exceptions, was generally in proportion 
to the time of life. I could not say, that Miss 
Randolph bed been in love with me. I b^an 
to hope, that it was a vanity to think so. Yet 
selfishness was not to play me a new trick, under 
pretence of my having grown modest. I was 
bound- to suffer and to draw conclusions like a 
man, whether for myself or against 

' % PhiGp touched upon this very dilemma with 
the utmost delicacy. He had learnt my history 
from the lady in whose house Miss Randolph 
was ill. Miss Randolph had spoken of me in the 
kutdeet manner, and had said nothing positive as 

to love on either Kide. It was clear, I thought, 
diat both her Mend and mine bad concluded one 
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of US to. have been in lore; but Sir PMlip chose 
to leave it in doubt ; he confessed as much. Ima- 
gine how I felt self-condemned and relieved at the 
same time, and what new reasons this fiiend had 
given me to love him, when I found him writing 
to me, in the following manner. I tasted at once 
the bitterness of the first sense of guilt, and tlie 
sweets with which a proved and acknowledged 
sincerity could make it tolerable. 

" It requires," wrote Sir Philip, ** no ordinary 
oast of character to enable a man to receive piun 
from a friend ; nor should a friend, I think, give it 
but under peculiar circumstances, and where he 
oan at once find good qualities in the person he 
gives it to, and prove his own power to acknow- 
ledge feults in himself. You will not doubt me on 
either of these points, when I tell you that I was 
moved to open my heart to you on the subject of 
both our a&irs, first by the d^ight I experienced 
in finding your narrative tally so entirely with that 
which I had received from another ; and secondly, 
by two or three remarkable coincidences in our 
early life, one of which, though not exactly like 
the present, so fax resembles it as to give me a 
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very lively regiet. I have -endeavoured to tnm this 
r^ret to account; and if you woald allow m« 
to say BO, I would advise you to do as mucb. It 
will take away the worst part of such pain as you 
may feel about it, 'g^ranting you feel any. I am 
surfe I have reason to be puned : I am not so 
sure that you have. I have sometimes thought^ 
that all the pmhs I have ^idured in love have 
been the consequence and punisbment of th^ 
first error: but then I was a mere youth like 
yourself; I was not indeed, as thoughtless as 
you; I had not that excuse; but I was thought- 
less upon the particular point, and I had nothing 
around me but mystery and deeeption. There 
is somethii^ in this, as in all other offences, 
fw which, as we are not the be^nners of them, 
BO we ought not finally to suffer too much. 

" Conceive, my dear Elsher, how the gayer 
fellows of the court would laugh at us for these 
excusiea. But the truth is, you, like myself, were 
educated to haVe a greater conscience than they; 
and if we suffer a little more for it, perhaps we 
^lall enjoy more ia the end, and cause less suffer- 
ing meanwhile. -At any rate, such will be your 
ease. As fw me, — biit a truce mtk 'S[q>erfluoua 
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melancholy ; there is enough in what I am goii^ 
to relate. Fortune, be assured, iateods you to be 
tt very happy man ; and I mean to enjoy your 
happiness, in case I have none of my own." 

So far I quote the words of my friend's manu- 
script Perhaps I shall occasionally do so as I 
proceed; and I shall always make use of their 
turn and colouring in tlie following summary of 
his narrative; adding, at the same time, whatever 
I may think necessary, from what 1 learnt of him 
in our after discourses. The style, indeed, I 
could not very well help, if I tried; for by long 
hat}its of association, our language has become 
mu(!h alike, only there is a greater degree of ear- 
qestness and fervoin: in what Sir PbUip says 
upon graver paints. If ever I say anything at 
once serious and striking, I am not sure that it 
might not be always traced to some influence of 



My friend, in the words above quoted, ptdd me 
the compliment of finding a resemblance in some 
early circumstances of our Eves; I fear it was 
indeed a compliment, however sincere; but there 
are points of resemblance, nevertheless. His mother 
resembled mine, though of a different foith: he 
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knew the wordiy Mr Wanuestre, alias Braythwaite ; 
Ited had g^ne tiirough the ordeal of the Duke of 
Buckingham's friendship. The more I tread, the 
more I coagratulated myself on die sincerity 
and clearness of my behavioiir. Braythwutie 
tamed out to be a tool in Buckingham's pay ; and 
my friend had no doubt that Captain Saodford 
would prove to be a desperado, under somewhat of 
the like circumstances. He suspected he knew 
him, and that Sandford was not hie real name. 
Myself he had heard of, in connexion with boUi of 
these worthies, and I had at one time been uaiet 
a cloud of Buspidon with Arran and Lord Ossory 
(sons of Ormond) on the Captain's account ; but 
the explicitness of my behaviour on all other pointed 
the surprise I had openly expressed (to die amuse* 
ment of many) at finding the Butler fiunily silch 
ezctdlent persons, and what is more curious, ibe 
veiy silence I had maintained respecdng my inter- 
course to and fro with Sandford, combined with 
the dislike I expressed of him, upon after-though^ 
as my acquaintance in France, aod" the similar 
feeling wbidi I co\M not help manifesting with 
regard to Buckingham, had had tbe best effect 
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upon % PhUip's mind, and shewn him that I had 
bsean the coowientious keeper of a secret. The 
ratercourse had been found out ; but I might think 
myself lucky in thus having profited, instead of 
suffered, by a scrupulous observance of secrecy. 
My &iend let me understand all this in the del^ 
catest manner conceivable, without stating ftuy- 
thing. too broadly. How I longed to have him 
with me ^ain ; or rather, to be with him, and go 
wherever he went ! 

Sir Philip Heme, the only survivor -of a &mily 
'that came in with the conquest, was the great 
grandson of a country gentleman of both his 
names, to whom Philip the Second, husband of 
Queen Mary, had stood godfetlier. The &mily 
were then ligid Catholics, and remained bo till 
the time of Sir Philip's fetber, who having be- 
come conversant in early youth with the most 
speculative class nf the republicans, gave up his 
Aith still more in reality than in appearance. 
With a lingering regard for the symbols he had 
been laugbt to reverence, so great as never to 
have g^ven -up his private chapel, he united a 
freiedom of religious opinion amounting to laxity. 
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He Was a man of great gaiety of Bpirilv, the de- 
light of Harry Marten and othen, but not witb> 
out st^der qualities that procured him the regard 
of the Vanes and Lawrences. They were -not 
»ifficient, howeTer, to make him listen with proper 
gravity to the profundity and etherial mystiosm 
of Sir Kenelm Digby. These made a fsLr greater 
impression on the son. Sii Edward Heme had 
past a jest on Sir Kenelm, which the latter never 
foi^ve. The share which Kenelm's fother, ^ 
Everard, had in the gunpowder-plot is well known. 
■"The fiither," said our merry Papist, "was a 
man of no words ; he would have blown people up, 
and no harm done; dial's soon over; but let 
the son have his way, and he will keep the 
Honse eternally sitting, that he may eternally 
talk." 

Sir Edward Heme being a man of wealth and 
iniluence, a declining &ith was anxious to detain 
hiro nominally in its service, if it could do little 
better ; l>ut even this hold on him received a great 
shock, when he chose for his wife the daughter of 
an open apostate. Her fiither, Mr (^lethorpe, 
a genUeman of property in Oxfordshire had 
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departed so vehemently from the fiuth of hU 
ancestore, that it is thought lie had been sared 
from disinheritance, only by the lit of passion 
which seized hia progenitor, and which suddenly 
killed him. His friends reported this to be a 
cftlumny ; but it is certain that the old gentleman 
died at that moment, and that the spirit in which 
the convert maintained ■ his new &illt, jnrtook of 
the vehemence aikd uneasiness which belong to 
persons of an unsat^ed conscience acting upon a 
wiifiil temper. He bad married a Catholic* whoni 
he endeavoured to force into his own opinions, aiid 
who in her own house was obliged to exercise the: 
offices of religion by stealth. Tlie daughter, the 
(mly fruit of this union, he sedulously brought 
up as he wished, by means of violent Protestants 
whom he put about her ; and what between the 
love for a gentle mother, and her fears of a &ther 
with whose reOigion she had thus been forced to 
accord, her health was prematurely shaken, and a 
morbid sensibility to impressions interwoven- with 
the texture of her being. 

The marriage with this young lady, which was 
looked upon by the Catholics as so complete a 
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desertion <rf' their csnse on the part of Sir Edirard 
Hernei was regsrded by Mr Oglethorpe's neigh- 
bours aaa symptom of his return to it. Both were 
in the wrong. Sir Edward was neither more nor 
less a Catholic than he Iiad been ; and his &ther- 
in-law, so iar from baring returned to his old faith, 
bad found bis zeal for Protestantism increasing 
every day, by reason of the growing authority oS 
the Puritans, of whose power in worldly matters he 
expected to partake. He saw that they could 
irink at indulgences for their profit, as well as 
those whom they denounced for it ; and as interest 
was< at the bottom of all bis actions, thoi^b temper 
coloured them, he eou|d easily warrant the union 
of two &imilies long acquainted, on the plea that 
it might give a final turn the right way to the 
opinions of so indifferent a Papist as bis son-in-law. 
On the othei.hand, Sir Edward, who was a good- 
tempered man, succeeded in quieting the tenderec 
oonsdences for which he had a re^gard, by dwellit^ 
on the known Catholicism of his bride's mother ; 
and the old lady for her part was delighted to see 
her daughter in any hands not decidedly Pro- 
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festant; a calamity which she had long looked 
upon as cert^. Meanwhile, -Mr C^lethorpe, who 
would have been sorry to suspect his child <rf 
having no triier zeal than himself, after he had 
ordmned that she should be full of it, made a 
variety of stipulations with Sir Edward, the object 
of which was to preserve her ^th in its purity ; 
and he really thought (s6 absurd is a despotical 
temper) not only that it would- have been highly 
crinunal in the bridegroom to allow the least 
hazard of the reverse, though it was the very thing 
he had been just doing himself, but that all parlies 
would strain Uieir utmost t« oblige a disagreeable 
old gentleman, who was prepared to insult and 
outrage everybody at a mtHnenf s notice. 

Not to dwell on these matters longer than is 
necessary, (and the mention of them is only 
necessary to show the origin of my fiiend's and 
his mother's character,) Mr C^lethorpe died with- 
out faaviqg obtained any of the objects of his 
ambition: and his wife followed him not long 
afterwards, worn out with the calamities of herself 
and her church, but blessing her son-in-law for 
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dke &ith he secretly allowed to be kept up, and 
for the shelter his generosity afforded to « 
persecuted priesthood. 

It was at this period, fJiat the tmhappy disputA 
having come to their height, between Kinj; 
CSiarles the First and his Farliainent, the severe 
penal laws took place agiunst a body of men, for 
whom the reigning &mily had always been sus- 
pected of entertaining a predilection, and who had 
latterly excited the rage and indignation of their 
opponents by a massacre in Ireland. The Catholics 
who had formerly been the persecutors, were now 
to learn what it was to be persecuted. I cannot 
use a less harsh term, seeing what I have seen 
in my own time ; and yet I cannot affirm, that 
■ any one of our new philosophers, Mr Bayle not 
excepted, would have been a jot better, perhi^ 
Botso good, as many of the persecators, had they 
lived and possessed authority in their time. As 
Sir Philip says, we should then have been ne 
older than our ancestors ; whereas we have now 
added years to their years, and gtuned knowledge 
by their experience! At the moment that I am 
writing these pages, the Catholics, uded by a very 
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great person, are trying hard to reg^ their 
authority; and some old acquaintances (rf mirte, 
once the meekest of the enduring, are beginning 
to assume airs, very unpronusing for the toleration 
they have bo loudly advocated. Supposing the 
Catholics succeed ' (of which they would have no 
h9po if ihey knew all) they would only have to 
alter certain words in out own penal laws, and theii 
we, in return, s^uld have to endure and be meek, 
and long to cut their throats. Are these lessons 
for ever to be lost on mankind? Will it never 
learn, that it is only by a mutual concession of 
their swords, that warm disputants can argue mth- 
eut danger? In short, that authority is not 
ailment, and man's notion of God's opinions not 
bound to be his own? Sir Philip says, it will 
learn : nay, that it is learning last : and he talks 
of a century or two, as if a few generations were 
nothing. For my part, I have lived in a court, 
^d am not quite so sanguine. On the other hand, 
I am not so wise. Twenty thoughts go through 
his head, for one of mine. I grant also, that if he 
has many wise men against him, they are accom- 
panied by the greatest fools I know ; — " the 
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cpnfidentost puppies," to me the phiase of the V3|> 
count. One wouldthink, bythe way id whiditheM 
geDtlemeo talk of what bus been, is, and ever wlU 
be, that diey were iiaiid and glove widi «taiuty 
five millions of yean ago^ and know exactly what 
is to occur OB th« I9di sfJune, mzteen thousaad 
seven hundred and forty-tw* If ever Catholic .or 
Protestant, seated in the chair of power, should be 
able to say, the one to the other, " I give .you 
l^ve to do as I do ; namely, to think as you pleaie 
without suffering for it," — I would not swear, that 
in tbe course of two or three hundred years after- 
wards (for the grandeur of my iiriend's disposal of 
time seduces me,) nations would not begin to think 
it unnecessary to hack and hew one another to 
pieces, even to oblige the gentlemen that occupy' 
drones. 

To return to my narratire. The lady of Sir 
Edward Heme had brought with her, from her 
father's house, a female servant, a well-meaning 
woman, extremely fond of her young mistress, and , 
uo less attached to the religion with which she had 
helped to innoculate her. Mr Oglethorpe having 
forbidden his wife to speak to his child upon this 
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subject^ and an interdict so unnatural producing 
a variety of other restraints, there had been a 
melancholy division between the mother and her 
daughter's attendants, which produced a tendency 
to differ on all points, and affected the temper of 
all parties. Mrs Oglethorpe's delicate conscience 
was torn between her desire to pay obedience to a 
husband, and what she thought the duties of her 
religion ; but the clfuma of a child upon a mother^ 
effOTts for her salvation, swallowed up, of necessity, 
6very other conuderadon; and she left no artifice 
untried to drop the good seed, if it were biit a 
seed only, in the bosom of her o&pring. Shfe 
succeeded. Maternal zeal, aided by that very 
spirit of softness and acqui^cenoe which disposed 
her to yield in general, and which threw a veil 
over her manners calculated to blind the self- 
suffident dignity of Mr Oglethorpe, proved to be 
too much for the coarser guardianship of the ser- 
vant Children not only discern acutely betweni 
those who only pretend to love them, and such as 
really do «o, but if not very dull, they soon learn 
bow to distinguish the greater and less degrees of 
love itself. Miss C^lethorpe did not love ber 
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lather at all, ttotigli she was afraid to think soi 
The servant she did love ; - but by the time she 
began to reason as well as feel, nothing could sn^ 
pass the passionate fondness she entertained for 
her mother. Esther, with her rustic education, 
had not only gone too clnmsily to work : she had 
brought with her from her deceased husband's 
Cfittage, blether with the breast of milk with 
iriiidi the babe was to be supplied with strengUi, 
a set of country superstitions not quite so whole- 
apme ; and ^th these she made a point (^ &ighten< 
ing, and being fiightened, as hard as lay in her 
power. In vain her master assured her, that there 
were no such things as beings who danced on the- 
green, and dropped testers into shoes. The exist- 
ence of witches he adnutted, express authority 
existing for their belief; but it was ridiculous, he 
said, to believe in creatures not a span long, who 
were merry and good-bmnoured, and confined their 
siqwrnataral offices to the threshing of com, and 
pinching of maid-servants. If habit had not been 
S|iffident to convince Esther that her master was 
wrongs, nothing could have done it sooner than an 
aftont to her understanding. She, therefore, not 
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only persisted resolutely in believing every possi-. 
ble belief, with the exception of p^istry, but 
proceeded to impart the blessing to hb iufaut ,- and 
it /was greatly owing to her zeal in behalf t^ tMs 
^tastiC creed, tiiat the mother was enabled to' 
thwaxt her in the more seriona one. The Presby^ 
terian ntinieter who was called in to complete 
the young lady's religion, was listened to with 
p^ence, with sweetness, apparently with con- 
viction, for slavery brings duplicity; but Miss 
(^^thorpe was a devout Catholic before she was 
fifteen ; and when she eiitered her new abode, as 
Lady Heme, the first moment Esther left her 
alone, she locked the door of her bedchamber,- 
greedily entered flie Utde chapel that led oot of it* 
and prostrating herself at the foot of the altar^ 
poured out her soul in gratitude to the dbposer of 
ergots, for bringing her into a Christian houM. 

Sit Edward, it is true, was still but an indifferent 
CstJioHc. He had suffered his chapel to go tv 
decay ; and. by tlie absence of t^e erudfix from tlie 
altar, and the presence of certain irreli^oos sho« 
and boots, Mr C^lethorpe had the pleasure of 
discovering, that it had even been desecrated. This 
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was true. Sir Edward, really careless about his 
Both, ikoagli, tiom good temper as well as habit, 
indined to keep in with its |>r<^ieBBOTB, bad f^one A 
&E in openly oomplying with .the Jaws,' as to dese- 
crate this chapel; but thenbe had asnired hit 
Catholic frieadf^ that it was only to do tibem the 
better service in private ; and^as apNof t^hissiii- 
cerky, he had secretly establi^ed another. He 
Viewed them a paper in cypher^'given him by die 
Jcsnit who coitfessed him, that varrBnted his acting 
in' this manner; aad the' pertecntioiKi against the 
fiuth increa^g every day, - and his generosity 
increasing with them, (for he was a man of a gait 
lant nature, and began to cune hi» friends, the 
Jjidependents, for not doing ^aa tbey 'ipouM 
be done by,) he became in time one' of the 
stannchest as well as safest patrons -of an afflicted 
church. He continued to cultivate acquaintance 
vitb the busiest of hie ' (^onents, the rigid and 
univo'sally intolerant, wbose coaduot, so ht, he 
respected more than that of the others; and ai 
these men were hopeful of his indUierenoe, and did 
not dislike his good cheer, he had the boldness, 
daring the most aotvve Anti-catb«Uc period of 'the 
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Commoiiwealth, to entertain them with his dinners 
t)eIow stdiS} while more than one priest was 
secreted in his rooms ^ore. 

On these occasions, some - pretence was always 
found for bring^g in old E^sther, in > ostentatious 
evidence of th« hoatfs ireedom of opinion. Lady 
Heme, whose fear of her iatlier'a despotism sur- 
vived his existence, and who saw in these ^ests 
oMly so many of his representatives, behaved 
«Kactly as her mother had done in like circum- 
stances. Being accustomed to talk little in public, 
■he was not troubled with their disconrse. She 
did what she had to do at table ; eaid yes, and no, 
in an . humble tone of voice, little better, than 
a whisper ; heard with dread the compliments paid 
herself and her old servant on the purity of their 
fiiith ; delighted, nevertheless, to see Esther pleased, 
(for then she knew all was safe); and hastened, 
amidst hectic blushes and a shower of tears, to 
receive absolution for her worldly wisdom at the 
feet of her confessor. 

Sir Edward had been greatly perplexed at first 
to know wliat to do with Esther. She had accom- 
panied her mistress into his house on the ezpresi 
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stipulation of Mr Oglethorpe ; and habit and pri- 
vil^e, as well as the &ith to which Lady Heme 
was supposed to adhere, conspired to keep her in 
constant attendance upon her person. Luckily, she 
vas not long in exhibiting her respect for fairies 
and ghosts ; and then dreadful things were told her 
of the two upper stories of the house ; of Catholic 
spectres, blue lights, and walking candlesticks. 
There was an elf on one leg, that kept his arms 
stretched out for a cross; and Sir Edward was 
pro&ine enough to add something- about a little 
scarlet gentlewoman of evil repute, who walked 
with a bare neck and long flowing tresses, and said 
impndent things in Latin, Seeing the coast thus 
secured, (for nothing apon earth could have 1117 
duced the woman to venture within two staircases 
of the haunted rooms, or have enabled her to 
niount one of the steps, without blinding her eyes 
and shrieking,) her master laughed at his own tales, 
offectiag a total disbelief in them. He did this, in 
order that he might account for the choice of his 
private i^)artments. And among the pious frauds 
practised by his lady, was a pretended astonishment 
at Esther for not chusing to venture liigher than 
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the first floor. Her Ladyship also would venture 
an oecasiooal invitatioD to her, to go up and see 
(' the walking candlestick." 

The di£Bculty was greater when little Philip 
made his appearance. Esther was so jealous of 
his being nursed by any one but herself that his 
mother was afraid of exciting her suspidons by 
keeping him too macfa out of her way. There was 
no knowing to what mischievous proceeding bigotry 
might not have provoked her. Sir Edward, to 
excuse his not permitting her to meddle with the 
child's faitb, professed always to be hesitatiiig 
between t^ Independent and Presbyterian notions, 
(in the latter of which she had been brought up) 
taking care, meanwhile, to produce in him as 
much indifference to all, as was possible to a child 
so cinhunstanced, and as the Other's subtlety could 
manage to convey it into his mind; a policy whicJi 
he thought bat fiiir towards a little d-eature 
besieged with bigotry on all sides, and not very 
likely to esc^te a good deal of it. His wife, who 
sniprised him on her first entering the house with 
the extreme emotion under i^ch she discovered 
the accordance of hei opinions with those of his 
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own race, lie first loved the more for her zeal 
and gratitude — then pitied — then would rally her 
gently ; till at last, finding that his indifference 
distressed her, and that the morbid delicacy of her 
temperament rendered her a companion rather too 
weak and saintly for one of his festive and not very 
im^inative turn, he contented himself with being 
ovil and easy, though in a very kind manner, 
and solaced his regret at what he conmdered a com- 
bination of absurdities, by a variety of jovial 
amours. ' Of the fruits of one of these, honest 
Mr Braytbwaite was the depositary : (my cheek 
tingled at this part of the narrative.) Was it pos- 
sible then that Miss Warmestre was the sister of 
big friend? or little jovial Nelly? or poor Miss 
Randolph, towards whom I did not hold myself 
guiltless ? These were all the Warmestre inmates 
that I was aware of : though doubtless there were 
more. 

Lady Heme felt her perplexities with r^ard to 
the child increase every day. He was getting too 
old to be left to the chance of an erroneous &ith ; 
there were no longer sufficient reasoiis for objecting 
to his going about any part of the house ; and yet 
he was not old enou^ to be entrusted with a 
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secret Accorclir^ly, she thought hersetf com- 
pelled to allow Esther to make an impression oa 
turn with respect to the ghosts and ^ries, in order 
that h6 might not detect the hiding places <^ her 
fneods ; and she endeavoured to tranquillize herself 
with regard to the rest, by hoping that the delay 
of a few months could do no hannj at the end 
of which time, a mother's exhortations and tears 
would, she doubted not, produce the same effect on 
him, as they had done on herself. 

But she had not made due allowance for differ- 
ence of temperament, perhaps of sexes, nor for the 
very different impressions made by the characters 
of the two Others, — her own and her son's: — the 
one a harsh bigot, of uncondliating manners, 
whose doctrine became repulsive in contrast with 
those of an amiable mother ; the other, a kind, if 
not a very attentive parent, zealous enough on the 
side of anti-zeal, to ^ve his indifference all the 
charm of good-humour, and a pleasant association 
of ideas. She foi^ot also, or rather she had never 
reflected, that the servant in growing older had 
grown more bigoted, and that the popular super- 
stitions of her in&ney, which led her former charge 
into a natural sympathy with Catholicism, had now 
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become bo mued up with her horror of white sur- 
plices, candlesticks and crosses, that the question 
was likely to be b^ged against the &ith, rather 
than for it CircumBtanees, by degrees, forced this 
reflection upon her, and then it was that she felt in 
all its force the perplexity of her situation, and the 
pangs that awut deception in tender consciences. 
Tlie bodily constitution of Uttle PhiUp had not yet 
betrayed any symptom of inheriting his mother';s 
delicacy. He promise^ though partaking her 
features, to have the make and muscular strength 
of his father. But the usual dread evinced by 
diildren, of the dark and its mysteries, began to be 
exhibited by him to an excess which threatened to 
blight this promise of vigour. If a candle went 
4>ut, he came and ataod by his mother's ude, hold- 
ing her goirn, and trembling &om head to foot. 
He could not be left an instant in a room alone, 
without maning and sereaming atiCer the deserting 
perscm ; and Mr Oglethorpe, who loved to feel the 
sense of bis superiority even over a diild, seldom 
exhibited a greats willin^ess to laugh and be 
amused than when his grandson was unlucky 
enough to express aity such fears in his presence. 
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He would a^;iaTate and play with them, as a cat 
does witb. a mouse; and then foolishly pretend, 
perhaps imagine, that this was the way to lender 
the child sensible of the absnrdity, and grow more 
of a man. In these tricks Sir Edward would 
thoughtlessly join. He also took a new occasion 
from them to blind his &ther-in-law to the illegal 
itate of his premises. Lady Heme sat by, in 
agony of spirit, not daring, nor indeed wishing, to 
pretend any gravity on the score of " white men" 
and " hopping crosses," but wounded in consdence 
for not oppming other things that were said, and 
dreading lest something should become visible on 
corridor or staircase, to warrant the child's fears, 
uid excite the suspicion of the un&ithful. 

It was at lengdi thought proper to part with the 
child for some years ; a measure, to which his ~ 
mother would have consented long before, but for 
the hopes in which she indulged herseL^ day by 
day, of being able to turn his &ndes to her liking. 
She felt the greater remorse for the deUy, inas- 
much as the &mUy to whom he was, given in 
chai^, besides living in the country, where he 
would gather health and strength, were secret 
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CsAoUcs like herself, and would strain every 
nerve to put the heir of such a &niily in the right 
path. A circumstance occuTred a day or two b^ 
£>re he went^ which at once brought her alann to 
its height, and made her bless heaven that she had 
resolved upon doing hor duty, before absolnte 
necessity cinnpelled her. 

Philip had not only been taught to assoraate the 
imagery of the Catholic ceremonies with things 
supematiuid sind spectral ; he had been led to be- 
lieve it full of a mystecioBB widudness. Tie idea 
of a man in a long white gown, or the " white 
man," as Esther called him, included diat (rf a 
demon di^uised in female atdre. Ther« was a 
worse female, the lady in the red gown and long 
tresses, tlie thought of Urbata combined all which 
the dali could conceive of what was forbidden on 
earU^ and instdting to heaven : and the handsomer 
she was, the more horrid. There was also an old 
Bian, c^ed Fope^ old, bearded, and wicked, with 
asbining mitre on his head, who eat little boys; a 
Grey Friar, who fried people (a story, alas ! too true, 
only PbiUp diought that all f>ian were so called 
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from the operation) ; and one Guy Fox, of wKom, 
though he was hung many years since, and Philip 
knew him to be dead, he yet conceived aa of a 
person alive, constantly going into a cellar to blow 
up a great house, with God's eye looking at him 
from the comer of a picture. This picture which 
had been saved out of some denounced prayer- 
book, was kept by Esther at the bottom of a 
trunk, t^^ther widi the ' Lady and Death,' the 
' Maiden*s Bloody Tragedy,' and other helps to re- 
flection ;. and one day she drew it forth and shewed 
it her little fnend, telling him it was the picture 
of one of the " dreadful papishes;' all of whom, 
she. said, looked exactly in that manner, had the 
same eye, and the same mixture of fox and devil. 
Thb information brought a relief witli it to the, 
poor boy ; as he now thought he had never seen a 
living papist, and thus was enabled to double his 
scorn and derision at somebody who had called his 
fiither one ; " for his fether," he stud, " looked 
neither like fox nor devil, but a proper gentleman." 
It never stmdi him, that he had seen both papists 
and puritans, not a whit better looking than the 
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fox himself aod in foct mut^ reacmblmg his ex- 
pression. Not thinking ill of them, he saw nodiing- 
in their countenances but sickness or old age. 

Esther did not tell him, that Sir Edwud's house' 
was haunted by all the frightfid personages above- 
mentioned. She vas only sure of tine criss-croes- 
el^ the walking candlestit^ the white man, and' 
the wicked woman in red ; one of the daughters, 
she supposed, or some other wicked limb of " the 
great scarlet abomination, who sat upon seven 
- hills ;" (a mode of session, which always puzzled 
her hearer to know what to think of it.) But as 
Satan was ever walking about, seeking whom he 
might devour, there was no saying how fax his 
iiiend might not accconpany him; and though 
Hiilip never imagined that a monster so vast 
and stupendous as the one which took seven hills 
to sit up6n, could think of paying a visit inside 
a house, yet old Pope might come, to lurk on the 
staircase with his mumbling beard ; the Friar with 
his grey face and his fiery pan, might come ; and 
the ram, on which the abonunation rode, might be 
in requisition to act as palfrey to the. wicked 
woinan ; for so inconastent is fiincy, that although 
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die mother was of such huge dimensions as to 
occupy a chfur of the size of Westmoreland, her 
person when taking an furing stiU presented itself 
to the imagination, as moimted on no greater stud 
than a common sheep. 

I^y Heme, to wean her child from his horror 
of scarlet gowns, was in the habit of wearing one 
herself, and as her htur was of a luxuriant length, and 
her mode of dress a great deal modester than the 
ooe in feshion (for she had something nun-like in 
all her tendencies, except what Sir Edward was 
pleased to call the only right one) the boy per- 
ceived well enough, that a real living woman 
might wear a red gown, and have fine flowing 
hur, and yet be very good. Tliis however did 
not, hinder him from having his old tancies about 
scarlet ghosts. Lady Heme had beautiful long 
tresses; but then the ." naughty neck" was not 
seen ; she had not a great flaring colour in hier 
dieek, like the wicked woman; aiid she did not 
walk with her hands before her, smiling like a 
devil incarnate, and saying wicked words in Latin. 
Tlie scarlet fiend, accordii^ to Esther, sometimes 
punted her &ce, and tired her head, and looked 
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Ont of a window ; wiack defcriptiim of the pro- 
<!eeding of Jezebel, Philip, as well as henelf, 
took for that of an actual enatom on tibc part of 
diis infernal jade. When he observed his mother 
Watching with anxiety any passei^er in the streets, 
who haftpened to stand and look up at the hoase, 
he &ncied she was abont to give credit to this 
story, and would ask whether the men saw any- 
thing strange at the window; nor cBd the tdiild 
know what to think of her answer in the negatire, 
when he obserred that the question never failed to 
agitate her, and make her look eagerly in his face. 
It bi^ipeaed one afternoon, that the mother left 
the room in which she was sitting, to cross into 
one on the other side of the corridor, in order to 
speak with her hnsband. Little Philip remained 
in tlie room, for Esther was there ; otherwise his 
voice would soon have been heard by the religions 
above stairs, crying, as they said, ' " to be delivered 
oot of die pit." His &ther, at this juncttue, Who 
was trying to accustom him to walk about the 
honse alone (secure that he would go no higher 
ihtta where he was), called ont to the boy to come 
to him. Both doors were apea ; Philip was close 
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to the one. He measured the distance of the 
corridor with his eyes ; and resolving to be of a 
stout heart and please his fetlier, set off with all 
his might, without knowing that his mother bad 
left the room. Just as he had got half way, he 
sees her coming from the oppoi^te door towards 
him. Horror seizes him on the instaut. The 
red gown was' converted into that of the ghost. 
A saying of Esther's darted into his mind, that 
evil beings made use of known and friendly voices 
to lure people towards them ; and giving a dread- 
ful scream, he turned round, fled &ster than he 
had come, and fell at the servant's feet in convul- 
sions. 

An opportunity was taken from this accident 
to read the servant a severe lesson on follies which 
had gone so much farther than was looked for ; 
and also to diminish her intercourse with Philip. 
Lady Heme would gladly have ended it at once ; 
but always in a state of hectic alarm, she was 
cautious of coming to an open rupture. She 
seized, however, the further occasion of annoono- 
ing the child's intended visit to the conntry, and 
(what die had before trembled to speak of) her 
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determination that Esther should not go with him; 
and as her lather had secretly begnn to regret hit 
encouT^emeDt of the boy's fears, aod avoired 
himself of the same mind, the poor woman, who 
was an afiectionate though foolish creature, was 
&in to give up with a good grace, shedding fioods 
of tears, and expressing a penitent sympathy with 
Master Philip's sufierings. 

The boy went into the country (the place was 
in Westmoreland;) stmd two years; in the course 
of which both his &ther and gnudbther died; 
acquired blooming cheeks and double stoutness of 
limb, and came back, if not a better Catholic than 
brfore (the family, who were feeble people, not 
having succeeded in what they undertook, and 
being in truth a&aid to venture much, owing to 
some accidents which soon after caused their dis- 
persion), yet no longer frightened at the ides of 
Catholics, oor r^arding them as a set of human 
devils. For awhile, in consequence of these 
accidents, the boose of Sir Edward was sus- 
piraously regarded ; but his jovialities, hie Bat- 
teries, some say his money, restored matters to 
their former state of security. Nobody^ seeing 
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the way in which he and his Presbytemn fiiemb 
went in and out, would have suspected that there 
were no less than three priests in his bouse, iriio 
Siud mass every day; and that the next hons^ 
under pretence of belonging to a bitter enemy, 
with whom he affected to be on the most violent 
terms, contained two more, bc^des tbe chapel in 
which they all assembled, by means of a partition 
in the wall. 

There was one thing, as well as health and 
strength, and a relaxation of his anticatfaolic pre- 
judices, which Lady Heme rejoiced to see iLc 
little Philip had brought with faim irom the country. 
This was the power to keep a secret It had 
been taught him, as the first step of his theology, 
by the only clever person that appeared within 
the doors of the family in 'Westmoreland; whidi 
person was a Jesuit in disguise. Kor must it be 
omitted, that to whatever pnrpose tbe body of 
men to which he belonged meant to turn the 
doctrines they inculcated, Father Waring had the 
wit to gee, and the talent to bring forth, the early 
capacity of the boy, and put him in a train tqj- 
parendy to think for himself. He first made his 
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own person acceptable, by enterii^ into &ia sporti) 

riding about the country with him, and teaching 

him to climb trees and predpices : he made him 

a witness of his chanties to tlie poor, which were 

teal ones, and impressed him accordingly; be 

turned his very fears to account by convertii^ 

tlie story of Caesar's ghost into a temptation to read 

FlutanJi, an author for whom his pupil ever 

afterwards entertained the greatest affection ; and 

he put, what many of his creed would have 

thought a dangerous and proftne book into hit 

hands, to wit, the plays of SLakspeare. It may 

be unnecessary to add, that Philip was then too 

young to attach the old herokal bic^^pher in his 

native Greek. It was in the English translation 

that he first became acquainted with hiro. The 

boy was only of an age to begin his ruiSments in 

Latin ; a commencement, which gave a new and 

amusing trouble to the good Father (who like 

most scholars, could not resist a joke connected 

with anything classical) ; for the child expressed 

great horror of it, asking if it was not the language 

of " tlie wicked woman." The depravity of this 

female spectre had led the boy to entertain an 
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eapeinal borror of female depravity 'm general, 
and to connect in his premature, though unin- 
formed mind, the foulest with the fairest ideas ; 
so that even the word love, from any other lips 
but those of his parents and Esther, and pointbg 
to anything except an affection such as they en? 
tertained for him, appeared to him to contain some 
jngbtful mystery of iniquity. It was not the 
business of Father Waring to lead the pupil into 
less abhorrent notions of lore and beauty ; but as 
the verbs in the Latin Grammar began with Amo, 
. he annexed to it the word Deum, and thus in 
shewing the child that it was possible to atter 
in latin so pious a sentence as / love God, he 
led him to see that there was nothing criminal in 
the language of Vii^ and St Augustin, and that 
the ton^e of the mass was not essentially that of 
devils. 

The mode which the good Father took to wean 
him from his personal dread of the Catholics, was 
very judicious. He pointed out to him, one day, 
a gentleman of the neighbourhood, who had often 
taken him on his knee, and given him cakes and 
kisses. He was coming away from a cottage, the 
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inmates of wfaidi, side and meagre, liad crowded to 
the door, and were pouring blessingB on him, this 
gentleman, for his charity. The tutor, seeing the 
pupil's &ce glow widi admiration, asked him wliat 
he should Hook of a country in which such a man as 
that \rould not be safe ; of a people who would 
not only hinder him from doing such kind offices, 
but actually seeb^his life, and not Buffer him to lay 
his head down at night in peace. The child could 
only expcess. his astonishment^ and say it would be 
very wicked. 

" But suppose Uie English people were to do so." 
" Oh, the English people could never do so. 
That is impossible." 

*' No, it is not," said the Jesuit, " provided the 
gentleman were a P^ist." 

" Ah, but it is impossible the gentleman should 
be a Papist He is too good; and besides, hf 
does not look like one of those wicked people. He 
is quite another sort of a man." 

" But, my dear boy," observed the tutor, "sup- 
pose now you were all in the wrong about this look 
of the Papists, and that they neither had irightfiil 
faces nor did wicked things ; and suppose that, 
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instead of these b&d acUons and lookB, many «f 
(hem were as kind and as handsome as yonr good 
&ther, Sir Edward, and did the same charitable 
things tbat he does, and loved little children, and 
gave bread to the poor? Did you ever see a 
gentleman with one of the faces you speak of?" 

"No, I never did." (This, as I hare before 

observed, was a mistake of little Philip's, for he had 

seen plenty of them, some belonging to very faone^ 

Presbyterians ; but they had not the same effect on 

. his mind.) 

" And yet," returned Mr Waring, " you have 
seen dozens of Papists or Catholics." 

« Oh, no." 

" Yes, you have, to my knowledge." 

" How? I can't have done that^ or I should 
never have forgotten it. Besidies, Esther told me, 
and she knows." 

'* Did yon never find Esther mistaken ? Hdfc 
anytlung she told yon, never turned oat to be 
felse?' 

The boy pondered upon this, and said yes. H^ 
had known her say, that she had not be^i sleeping 
or looking out of window, when she had. iSfae 
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confessed to lus mother and bth.et, that she did not 
not know, for certain, anything about the wicked 
Toman and the man in white ; and he remembered 
in partjcnlar, that having promised to keep secret 
her going to aleep one night with the candle 
burning at the bedside, which the had left to 
because he was airaid, he got into great trouble 
about it, because nothing could force him to lay, 
that he knew she w(is not awake." 

Here is morsi eneigy, thought Mr Waring.; 
out of dkat we can make all the rest " Well, my 
boy," resumed the priest^ " yon see then that h 
well-meaning person may sometimes make a nut- 
take ; and when not very wise, may now and then 
be guilty of a little untruth. Perhaps you have 
been so yourself?" 

The boy coloured and was silent 

" I don't mean to be angry with you, my child^ 
for what is past ; but you will soon be growing a 
man, and it is the business of a man to speak the 
truth." (The good Father did not add, that he had 
the greater charity on ihis point, inasmuch as, Ukc 
many other honest men, who scorned to otter a 
fiibehood, except in the way of business, he could 
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go considerable lengths the other way, in behalf of 
the interests of his order.) 

*' I am banning to leave off story-telling," 
said die boy, colouring more violently, and widi 
a divided feeling of pride and humiliation. *' I 
have not told a stary since I have- been at the 
Lakes, and I did not tell half bo many, after 
my mother cried about it, and begged me not." 

Mr Waring bestowed great praises on his pupil'i 
candour, and proceeded to show liitp how it was 
possible to make mistakes, and tell stories about 
the religion of people, as well as everything else : 
how the Saviour himself had been abused and 
reviled and buffeted, and at last put to death, by the 
Jews, in consequence, as he divinely escpressed it 
on the cross, of their " not knowing what they 
did :" how the descendants of those very Jews were 
formerly believed by the English people to kill and 
eat little boys, like the ghost that Esther had so 
foolishly talked of, though the great man, called 
Oliver Cromwell, of whom he must have heard so 
much to his praise and glory, had thought fit in 
these latter times to think of getting Uiem to^ 
gether, and giving tbem a church to pray in; 
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how Proteetants had put men to death for not 

being of the same mind as they, an example of 

which he instsnced in a ^eat preacher at Geneva, 

who ordered a Spaniard to be burnt for it, (the good 

Jesuit here contrived to say as litUe further about 

stakes as need be) ; and finally, how at that very 

monaent, he knew of a man full of kind-heartedness, 

a most excellent man, a lover of little children, and 

a helper of the weak and poAr, who was forced to 

hide the charitable actions he performed, nay, who 

was compelled, with the tears in his eyes, to beg 

the very poor whom he assisted to say nothing 

about it, lest such of the English as had been led to 

think ill of Catholics, should find it out and kill 

him ; for to say the truth, this good man he spoke 

of was himself a Catholic 

The boy expressed his surprise at all this, saying 
that he never could have believed it, had not so 
good a gentleman told him ; and adding, that he 
wondered the poor people, who must know the 
other gentleman's kindness, did not tell everybody, 
and so convince them. 
, " Ah;" said the Jesuit, " bat everybody is not 
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so clever and kind-hearted as my litde PhUip; and 
therefore they are not so ready to abandon a 
foolish thought in which they have been nurtured. 
They would only go and tell the gentleman's name 
to his enemies, and so have him killed. You would 
not do this ? " 

" I'd die first," cried the boy, stamping his little 
foot 

Father Waring saw the reliance he could place 
on this spirit ; and stopping and seating Iqmself on 
a bench at the foot of a tree, and looking the boy 
in the face, he said, ** Suppose, Philip, I were a 
Catholic" 

^ You !" cried the boy smiling, but changing 
colour: — ** Ah, I dare say a Catholic may do kind 
things, since you tell me so: but you do nothing 
but kind ones." 

" Allowing that to be true, yet suppose never- 
theless that I were still a Catholic ? These arms, 
which have so irften embraced you, you would not 
like to see bound in fetters by a jailer? This 
neck, around which your own arms were thrown 
when you teoaveted from the fit of sickness, on 
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your first coming, yon wonld not bear to see 
diopped in two, and perhaps the poor pale head 
smitten on the cheek?" 

" Oh," cried Philip, " do not talk bo. I cannot 
bear to think of it" 

" And yon would die, sooner than go and tell 
of me?" 

" I'd die a hundred times over; and they should 
smite my head on the cheek too, though it is very 
dreadful to think of." 

" My dear child, I am a Catholic" 
*' Is it true?" SEud the boy, instinctively retreat- 
ing, and looking at him, as if he would neverthelefis 
hare avoided him, like a person &8cinated. 

" The child is shocked," cried poor Father 
Waring ; and he turned aside, putting his hands 
before his face. 

Philip leaped to him, pulled down his hands, and 
looked him in the weeping eyes. " Fngive me," 
cried he, " 'tis all Esther's &nlt I am growing 
more sen^ble, you know, every dayj and I read 
Plutarch, and know that there were good men 
among the heathen: and I am sure — oh, I am sure— 
{returning the Father's embrace as he said it) — ^that 
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a Catholic may be a very, very good man. So do 
not cry. I never saw a man cry before, and it ti 
very terrible." 

There was now complete confidence between 
the tutor and his papil, in all that related to the 
Father himBelf. The secret of the iamily he did 
not think he had a right to disclose : and as inqui- 
ries soon afterwards began to be made about them, 
and they thought proper to change their quarters, 
he went also into a another part of the country, in 
order to diminish the trace of connexion between 
all parties. Philip was then taken back to his 
Other's, but not before the Jesuit had contrived to 
go there himself in disguise, and in an interview 
with Lady Heme, discl<Me to her the blessed pros- 
spect of her child's openn^s to conviction. 

The boy was greatly affected, on learning from 
his mother, that she too was a Catholic. Tender- 
ness, pride, and the imperative necessity, as she 
thought, of delaying no longer the chances of his 
eternal wel&re, prompted her to this step; but the 
calcniation she had made on his filial readiness to 
think like herself, turned out to be unfounded, for 
reasons before mentioned. It is not to be sup- 
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posed, tliat he hesitated on points of controreny ; 
or that, as a devout Cbristian of some sort, (for 
between Esther's folly and Sir Edward's careless- 
ness, it was not very clear what sort of Christiaaity 
it was) he was not equally prepared to be Catholic 
or Protestant, according as his affecdons might 
incline him ; but he had been so often told of the 
impossibility of Catholics to be saved, that after 
giving up this prejudice to the demands of their 
reasoning, be was not prepared (o concede to th«n 
the very same right of exclusion ^;ainst the Pro- 
testants ; and Lady Heme, in the heat and anger 
of her arguments, on finding an unexpected diffi- 
culty in her way, threw him out in his willingness 
to oblige her, by a transport of weakness, which 
she afterwards bitterly repeated. She held the 
boy at arm's lengthj looked him in the &ce, .with 
an expression of horror, part of which was affected, 
and pushing him scornfully Jrom her, called him a 
little obstinate heretic ; adding, that he would go 
with all other heretics, and Esther, and the widied 
playfellow they had brought him, into the place 
prepared fw the devil aqd his angels. 
This playfellow was a little girl, the.daughter of 
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one of his Other's Parliamentary friends. The boy 
bent his forehead downwards, in tlie premature 
meditation to which he had been accustomed, and 
after a moment* e pause, said, " I am very sorry, 
dear mother, that you should be so angry with me; 
but what yon say is impossible. God is too good." 

He would answer nothing but this, to all that 
she sud to him for weeks afterwards; and the 
answer was invariably worded in the same manner: 
" What you say" (meaning, that Protestants 
would be eternally punished, for differing with 
Catholics), " is impossible. God is too good." 

The priests concealed in the house, on being 
told by her ladyship of these frightful responses, 
rebuked her haste and imprudence. This threw 
her into a transport of penitential tears; and, glad 
to be assured that the fondness natnral to her 
would still effect her purpose, she did nothing but 
caress and fondle tiie child, and try to unsay, with- 
out absolutely doing so, the words which occa- 
sioned so much mischief. Father Waring, who 
had now been added to the number of the con- 
cealed, saw that the task of making a proselyte had 
better be taken out of her hands. He disclosed 
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lunHelf to the boy, who was de%hted to see him : 
he aSiected, now he was entoring his teenS) to con- 
nder him as at a time of life when he had a right 
to demand every confidence : and, after uldng per- 
-nuBrion of the brethren, who gaye it him with 
God's blessing and the spirit of bo numy martyrs 
(eu4^ indeed as they were pr^ured to shew them- 
Belves), he opened him the doors of the old dreaded 
Cambers, and introduced bim to mild and fetherly 
men like himself, whom he deMaibed as having 
double his goodness. 

This .was Uke making the boy acquainted with 
a new world ; and he could not but feel, that the 
necessity of secreting itself in this manner, was 
not to the erecUt of the old one. But sudden and 
great experiences are apt to carry thoughts far- 
ther tlian people intend they should go. I have 
had occasion to learn this mj^el^ even in the 
course of my lighter existence; and my friend 
Philip was a thinker, at an age when I tliought of 
nothing but how to get through my lesson, and 
rush out of doors to play. As he had proved himself 
a man in keeping a se<Tet, and daily proved it, so 
he now exhibited a premature manhood in calm- 
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ness and Btrength of a^ument; but his imagina- 
tion was as extreme aa ever, perlu^ more so, and 
big senubility was proportionate. It was therefore 
resolved by the good &thers to make a grand, 
overwhelming appeal to his sensibility and imagi- 
nation. They were qualitJes that had been old 
-allies of their religion ; a soul was to be saved, fit 
.'to enjoy them in all their sacred beauty ; and a new 
danger was to be thought nothing of, in bringing 
the bright vision into play. Heaven, it was re- 
solved, ehoold become visible in the house. The 
kind hostess would think herself repaid for all her 
good offices by the sight; to say nothing of the 
purpose it had in view; and should a beam of the 
sacred vision escape to the conmion world and 
betray them, what signified the sending half a dozen 
souls to heaven, provided one other acconq>anied 
them, who without the haaard would have been 
lost. 

Thus reasoned the kind ^heis, chiefly Irish- 
men, and sanguine by temperament as ~ well as 
belief Some small ladders were procured from 
time to time, and ^tened together, so as to enable 
the operator to command the walls of the chapel; 
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two or three friends came to assist; and, instead <tf 
the tall dreary room, " walled" about with pre- 
tended " disrespect," which a skylight served only 
to show in its nakedness, when the inmates of the 
two houses assembled at mass, a scene was to be 
set forth, which a lively and affectdooate spirit 
shoidd have reason to take for a piece of heaven 
itself, espedally when harps should sound, aiid 
odours be inhaled like the airs o! Paradise. It may 
be as well to add, as some further excuse for the' 
risk which the good fathers ran, that the season 
of persecution just then had become comparatively 
mild, and that the most sanguine among them' 
believed even a new period to be approaching. 
Perhaps also, amoi^ other motives of which they 
were not so consdous, or at any rate did not choose - 
to avow to themselves, the having something to do 
was none of the least 

The house next to that of Sir Edward, or I should 
now say of Sir Philip Heme, was the middle one 
of dirce, situate between Drury House and Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, near the Duke's Theatre, and 
looking at the back into the garden of my Lord 
Craven, The chapel was on the same side, oc- 
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onpyin^ a port of the building vhich was lower 
than the rest, and admitting light from above. la- 
- stead of wainscot or tapestry, the walla, divided 
by partitions of conunon wood, appeared to have 
nothing over them but a wash of plaster, broken 
into patches here and there, and presenting a 
desolate spectacle. But this was artificially con- 
trived ; for in reality, the pien, thus divided, coo- 
nsted of squares of washed canvass ingeniously 
fitted tt^ether, and coacealing a wainscoting of 
beautiful walnut. The first occupier of the house, 
who built and was proprietor of all three, had 
taken these means of at once obscuring and pre- 
serving the room, when the persecutions against 
his fitith originally broke out. The squares, though 
admirably adapted to deceive the eye, could eamly 
be removed ; and it was his intention, had he lived 
till the arrival of a better period, to occasion a 
surprise to the fiuthful, not unresembling a mi- 
racle, by admitting them to the spectacle of the 
dilapidation at break of day, and to that of the 
restored beauties of the room an hour or two 
afterwards. This marvel it was now the intention 
of the inmates to put in practice. 
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But the beauty, thus concealed, was not con- 
fined to mere wood, however polished and finely 
gruned. On the aide, where the steps remained 
diat shewed the place of the altar, and where a 
lai^ draperied table was set with great labonr 
and trouble, whenever mass was performed, there 
was a mystery behind the canvas, towards whidt 
sadi of the worshippers as had seen it, still bent 
the eyes of tiieir in)f^;ination, deriving a sacred 
pleasure, almost as lively as if the sight were 
visible. This was a Paradise, as it is called, or 
representation of &e beatific vision, personified 
by the holy sacrament amidst circles of angeb. 
It was built up of painting and wax-wor^ aided 
by every illuson of perspective, and was copied 
from a work, said to have been designed by 
the fiimous sculptor Torrigiano. (I repeat all 
these Catholic details for the benefit of my 
children, and for such of you as go too little 
to ChapeL) , 

Supposing the frames to be removed in this 
quarter, a curtain became visible, divided in two, 
reaching from the ceiling to the place of the altar, 
and of a width handsomely proportionate to thcr 
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height The touching of the springt on eidier 
side, wouM draw back the two draperies, which 
receding into cases prepared for them, left the 
folds of two odiers visible, each collected by the 
hands of a gigantic angel in wax work, so that 
the curtiun seemed to have been withdrawn by 
celestial means. The recess contained clouds, 
both relieved and painted ; angels of all sizes, placed 
according to the rules of perspective, aud propoi^ 
tionate to their distances : and saints and blessed 
spirits, many of them children, embraced and wel- 
comed by their younger winged brethren. At 
tbe lower part of the scene, the clouds appeared 
to be almost bursting into the chapel, as if driven 
at once downward and forward by the sudden 
opening of Paradise. Angels with fervid eyes, 
too happy for smiling, looked over them, as if. 
into the eyes of the spectators, inviting them into 
their state of bliss. An interval was occupied by 
others, ascending and descending, the distance 
being managed so as to appear wonderfidly great 
Over this was the heaven of the blessed spirits, 
newly arrived ; and above and behind these, began 
circles of angels, with harps and palm-branches, 
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JookiDg away irom the spectator to a • 
more wonderful. These circles, quitting the more 
gorgeous colours of refl and blue, widi which the 
background and other parts of the scene were 
adorned, went thickening inwards into that hea- 
vently depth, in the manner of a stupendous rose, 
white but yet with a roseate tinge ; and the point 
of the flower consisted of the beatific vision abore- 
mentdoned, consbting of a sacrament or wafer of 
gold, set in a circle of intense red colour, bursting 
with golden beams, so that the sacred mystery 
Appeared on fire. When music played in the 
chapel, with a curtain behind it, especially when 
it played sofUy, it seemed as if the angels them- 
selves were the performers; and when loud, as if 
heaven and earth were lifting up their voices to- 
gether. Nor could a spectator of any enthusiasm, 
however accustomed to the spectacle, help being 
afiected by it on repetition, or feeling as if the 
very springs of his heart were touched, like those 
that sent the tears into his eyes. 

Before the boy, who was now upwards of four- 
teen years of age, was let into the beatitude of 
this ^ectacle, measures were taken to prepare hira 
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for it , He was made ecquainted with everything 
that could tell in fitvour of the Catholic religion, 
while the harsher parts it were studiously kept 
out of sight. The pleasant side of the dwelling 
place was thrown open ; not a word was sud of 
the dungeons. Nothing damnatory, nothing 
bigoted, nothing intolerant made its appearance. 
Tertulb'an was not to be found in that mild ves- 
tibule. On the other hand, everything conci- 
liatiug and Beductive was brought forward; "what- 
Boeyer things were just, whatsoever things were 
lovely, whatsoever things were of good report." 
AH the common-places of life seemed to be turned 
into something angelical. As Philip now slept 
up stairs in the room next his mother, on the plea 
that she needed somebody like a man to be near 
her, since her husband was gone, one of the good 
fethers who played on the lute waked him of a 
morning with a soft and sacred prelude, at the end 
of which he heard his mother's voice rising ten- 
derly, though feebly, in honor of the child-loving 
Virgin. He found roses on his table, which had 
been set before the Virgin's picture; "there was 
no harm in that;" and his chamber was solemnly 
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blessed, with a like apology. To deny such §^ood 
offices, merely because they were well intended, 
would baye been ill-natured ; and thus good-nature 
itself was enlisted on the ^e of the £utb. It 
would hare been touching, under any circum- 
stances, to see grown and fatherly men thus 
waitmg on a boy. To contest the point with them 
would only have rendered it more so. A crucifix 
was hung up in his chamber, admirably sculptured. 
It was a symbol forbidden by the Protestants, yet 
surely it was that of the divinest action ever per- 
formed on earth. Thus the Catholics seemed to 
love and venerate divine actions, to an extent un- 
known by their enemies. For his Latin lesson, 
besides portions of Thomas a Kempis' De Imi- 
tatione Christi, the noblest passages were set 
before him out of St Augustin ; and few writers 
have nobler. He read French in the letters of 
St Fran(^ de Sales, femous for converting- the 
crabbedest of the reformed church; and he was 
made acquainted with the Spanish tongue, by 
means of the seraphical St Theresa, whose history 
soon produced in him a confusion of ideas re- 
specting earthly and heavenly love, more conve- 
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nient as a means of unsettling his mind in general, 
than safe for liis time of life. Nor were the 
flowers of heathen genius omitted, though with 
the canker (as the good &thers thought) cut out. 
Whatever was to be the case with regard t« Ca- 
tliolicism, to love lie was an ardent convert; and 
such he would have been, had titere been no such - 
person as St Theresa. There were Theresas among 
the -Presbyterians, as loving, if not as seraphical, as 
any. One of these had already made him a pro- 
selyte, as will' be seen presently ; and Father 
Preston, who ventured further in this track - of 
discipline than his brother Waring would have 
done, litde suspected that the glowing praises 
bestowed by his pupil on the fiur Spaniard,- had 
an eye to an image of her in an English cap and 
pinner. They had hung up beside his bed a pic- 
ture of St Theresa, as she is usually represented, 
with a seraph holding a dart beside her. In the 
fece of the S^nt, the young novice had found a 
resemblance to his friend in the cap and pinner ; 
and himself he could not help taking for the 
seraph. These impressions were completed by a 
book that had lately appeared, written by a con- 
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vert to the church of Rome ; to which, bcKideB the 
attracfion of its own merits, of the proceeding of 
the author, and of a most seraphical Btyle of wri- 
ting, the Puritans had given the last possible zest 
by an endeavour to suppress it. I allude to the 
Poems of Crashaw, Mr Cowley's iriend ; a man 
of genius, though perhaps a little weak, who a 
few years afterwards died at Loretto, where he 
had become an officer of the famous Flying Chapel. 
In Crashaw, Sir Philip thought he had found a 
worthy lover of St Theresa; and accordingly, Miss 
Fleming and he, the poet and the saint, and St 
Alexias and his bride, made up a singular confu- 
sion of one another in his imagination, all denying 
themselves their earthly love, only to be able to 
accord the more vehemently ; and desiring nothing 
80 much as martyrdom, purely because the joys 
of it were described in language the least resem- 
bling a spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Philip had heen taken several times into the 
next house, to hear a Catholic sermon, and to 
witness the performance of mass. He expressed 
great pleasure at it^ smiling at his former fears of 
" the white man," especially when he saw his 
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frienJ, Mr Waiing, invested with the awful dra- 
pery. It cost him, however, some atru^les at 
first ; and nothing could make him declare himself 
a Catholic, unless bis old iriends the Protestants 
could be guranteed from eternal reprobation. In 
vain, it was argued, that they might repent at their 
last hour ; that a rangle instant suflSced for con- 
fession ; and that it was impossible to say to what 
helps the divine goodness might not condescend at 
that awful moment. I^ilip could not understand 
how the necessity itself was compatible with the 
divine goodness. He was told, that thousands 
of Protestants were doubtless converted at that 
moment; nay, perhaps the far greater portion. 
" But are there any," said he, " that still renutin 
Protestants, and suffer the dreadful doom for it ? 
Is there a single one ?" 

" Assuredly. It is doubtless too true ; instances 
have even been known, in which the obdurate men 
shut their souls tA conviction at that very moment, 
and died in their impenitence. They have gloried 
in it" 

« And these men were good ?" 

" It was said so." 
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"Do yoo thinlc so?" 

" They have done good deeds." 

" Were their deeds like those which made me 
believe in the existence of good Catholics ? Were 
they kind to the poor ? Did they visit the sick 
and fiitherlesB?" 

"Yes; but the same deeds may be performed 
from different motives." 

" That may be ; bat who is to say that the 
motives <^ Protestants in doing good, are worse 
than those of the Catholics ? Who is to say that 
Fadier Waring was kind when he helped the 
poor traveller, like the good Samaritan you 
preached of, and that tlie some action is not 
equally kind in a Protestant? Why, the good 
Samaritan himself was not even a Christian, and 
yet our Lord praised him." 

" He had not had the benefit of the light, which 
was then rising on the Gentiles. It is conceded, 
my child, that heretics may do good deeds ; they 
may evince charity, and they may possess hope ; 
but without 6uth, without a right belief in the 
truth, (and truth can be but one truth, it cannot 
be at once a truth and a lie), God, in the depth 
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of his wisdom, Las decreed that they shall not 
enter the kingdom of hearea. Men may wonder; 
may implore ; may be terrified. The more . terri- 
iied the better, if it makes tbem reflect But it is 
not for weak and erring creatm'es to contest the 
judgments of the All- Wise. The angels them- 
selves cannot fethom them." 

" No," Sfud the young Protestant; "I have 
often heard you say as much; and therefore, I 
tell you this" (rising his voice, and glowing with 
as peremptory a fervour as any Independent of his 
Other's acquaintance) : " that if an angel himself 
were to come down from heaven, and tell me that 
Protestants are to be damned, I should say, I will 
not believe it. I can sooner believe an angel 
mistaken, than God barbarous." 

These bold and passionate decisions, in which 
the conferences of the good iatherg with their 
pupil were sure to terminate, threw our little 
conclave into tremors of mingled sorrow and anger. 
Kind counsels however predominated, for many 
reasons ; chiefly because the majority were of kind 
natures. Accordingly, every tender method was 
to be adopted, to the exclusion of all others; and 
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a noviciate of sweets vas to be carried to its 
height and beauty, in the spectacle before 
announced. 

A few hours previous to ite taking places Philip 
was led, as if by chance, into the next house, and 
shewn the chapel in all its desolation. The table 
was not even there f^ the altar, nor a single 
piece of drapery. The walls appeared in tJieir 
squalid nakedness, looking tiie more melancholy 
for a cloudy day. There was a dead silence; 
and as his mother sighed deeply, the youth called 
to Jtaad the splendours of which he had heard, 
as formerly investing the chapel; and could not 
help sympatbyzing more than usual with a &dlen 
&ith. The secret, however, of the real state of 
ike walb was not withheld from him. Lady 
Heme, divided between her wish to overwhelm 
him with the full tide of religious joy, and the 
dread of its affecting him too much, not unmixed 
with a doubt of what his after feelings might be, 
when he should find out the deception, had been 
easily persuaded by the Jesuits to forego the 
hazard of it. - Philip was told, in general terms, 
both of the concealed wainscoting and of the altar-; 
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jnece. It wu justly coBcluded, that the surprise 
would &T surpass anything he could hare con- 
ceived. 

In about three houis after this visit, Lady 
Heme invited him to attend lier to mass. She 
prayed before she went, in his presence, kneeling 
under a picture of tbe Vii^in, and " imploring the 
Motber of Mothers to look down witb pity on this 
dear child, so fitted by the virtues of bis heart to 
be made a companion of angeb." She then rose, 
and kissing bim with the most touching emotion 
on the forehead and either cheek, grasped bis 
hand, and descended with him by the secret 
staircase. 

She stopped a moment and listened at the 
cbfq>el door. There was a low sound of music. 

" 'Tis very beautiful," said Philip ; " but is it 
not perilous ? I thought they were fearful of being 
heard." 

" God hears, as well as man, my child," 
answered his mother ; " and God will do what 
seems good to him, whether for our safety or 
tribulation. Greater risks have been run by 
the pious, for a less object We have hitherto 
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abrtained &om music, nAter to uwuxe one another 
aad to ehov how many conaolfttioiia we can give 
up, thas from any direct sense of peril. The 
walls of these houses are very thick; and the 
souad is scarcely greater than the good father's 
Inte, that wt^e you of a morning." 

The music was a beautiful strain of Falestrina'^ 
accompanied by two or l^ee soft instrumental, 
and it was suddenly joined by the voice of a 
female. This was a lady who had come to assist 
her IHends in the good work, not without a strong 
sense of hazard. Another voice, equally touching, 
mingled with it after a bar or two. 

" 'Tis like standing at the door of Heaven," 
said Philip, couBiderably moved. 

" Thanks, my child, for those blessed words !" 
whispered his mother. [She was in a state of 
glowing exaltation], " Presently you will see 
Heaven, as well aa bear it" 

She raised to her lips the hand which she re- 
tuned in her grasp, and kissing it fervently, and 
looking in his eyes, with an air of joyful an- 
nouncement, lifted a curtain, and led bim in. 

Though the curtain over the altar still concealed 
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the rilion of heaven, the ch^el, as it now pre-, 
sentetl itself, was in a condition highly calculated 
to affect a less imaginatiTe person than my iriend. 
The sordid and patched wall had di8f4)peaied as 
if by magic, and was displaced by a polished sur- 
face of walnut. The weather itself was growing 
finer, mih bine sky after rain, though there was 
no chance that the sun would be high enongh 
to intrude witK ito direct beams. Wax candles, 
apparently of an enormous size, though in reality 
inserted in cylinders of painted wood, stood lighted 
on the altar, typical of the seraphs that minister 
about the throne of grace. The altar, as well as 
the low benches that ascended to it by way of steps, 
was covered with drapery ; and on either side of it, 
covered in like manner, and apparently balustraded 
with silver, was an elevation, projecting into the 
chapel. One of these, surmounted with a green 
curtain, which concealed them from the spectator, 
contained the singers ; the other, with the curtain 
thrown open, presented the pulpit^ the occupier of 
which, when he delivered his sermon, stood side- 
ways to the altar. - On tbe steps of the altar 
officiated some of the good fathers, assisted by 
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yoQtIur of great beanty, none of them so old as 
Philip (such a school <tf secrecy was this). One 
of the youths bore a. censer of perfume ; and the 
chanu of this soft and lovely comntencement, 
touched with music and odours, and waited upon 
by devout ezpectatton,- was completed by the very 
mystery of the curtain, which concealed the final 
reward of the righteous. 

Philip gazed around him in a state of acknow- 
ledged delight He was almost prepared to tlunk 
the suddenness of the alteration a miracle. His 
mother blessed him once more; and turning for 
a moment, with an expressive clasp of her hands, 
towards the friends behind her, (for the young 
baronet occupied the diief seat in front), retreated 
as inwardly into her devotions as she could well 
mftnftgp. 

The service was varied that day from its usual- 
forms, to suit the occasion. The voices of the 
singers were hushed soon after the entrance of the 
lady and her son. A preacher then mounted the 
pulpit, and set forth the e^tectations of the faithful, 
tmd liie blessings they were to enjoy in Paradise ; 
dwelling particularly on the love and tenderness of 
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the tmgela one to another, and the special acc^ta- 
Ulity of Hie young and innocent. Mass was thon 
performed. The bell which announces the pre- 
sence of the Dirine Bela^, commenced its »Irer 
ringing ; every one bowed down, (a ceremony in 
which Philip had never refused to join), mid at tlie 
time of it^ on raising their eyes, the congregation 
beheld the curtains, that is to say, the heavens, 
thrown open, and the angels worshipping the 
sacred mystery. It seemed as if the presence that 
had just quitted diem, had on the instant returned 
above, and placed itBelf at tiie point of adoration. 
At the same time a double perfume rose Jrom the 
censer; and the music and voices recommencing 
with a softness that sounded remote, the celestial 
choir seemed actually to become audible. 

The young and imaginative person for whom 
this scene was got up, was greatly affected. His 
teachers, who had been unable to visit him witli 
the darker notions of their creed, found blm an 
6asy recipient for their heavenly ones, at least in 
spirit A plaee in which trouble should find 
repose, and love its loving reward, appeared to him 
the most reasonable of all things ; and as he had 
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been in the babH of indulgiBg visions of it, mo- 
dified by those of his CatfaoHc Mend Cntshav, 
and bis Independent and classical friend Milton, 
(^ose ComuB and FeDtderoso had not then been , 
foUowed by the Paradise Lost), he now saw before 
him a picture of their iairest conceptions, so livdy 
and so substantially embodied, as to make it a 
matter of some difficulty not to take it for real. 

" The g^igantic angels," says my friend's manu- 
script, " who were represented as having witli- 
dr^wn the curtains, and were now seen holding 
them in their hands, and looking into the diapel 
among the speotators, seemed actually to have per- 
formed that office. Those who were discerned 
midway between heaven and earth, seemed as if 
the sound of the heavenly harps, and the opening 
of the skies, had arrested them in rapture on the 
wing. The blessed spirits, embracing one another, 
were in stationary postures, tbotigb full of life; 
and the hierardiies of cherubim and sCraphim, of 
thrones, dominations, and powers, which were all 
occupied in one transport of worship towards the 
ineffable object of their love, appeared to be su^ 
pended in extacy, while only a small and chosen 
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cboir iDteiTupted the uiuTersal stUlness, like a rill 
in the noon of Paradise." 

When % Philip had Tecovered his first astonish- 
ment, he called to mind a passage in his friend 
Crashaw, and owned to himself that he thought 
it jast : — 

" Blse, then, immortal mud ! Religion, rite ! 
Put on thyself in thine own looks. To our eyes 
Be what thy beauties, not our blots, have made thee. 
Such as (ere our daik sins to dust betrayed thee}, 
HesTen let thee down new dreat, when thy bright Irirth 
Shot thee, like lightning, to the astonish'd earth. 
From die dawn of thy fiur eyelids vipe away 
Dull mists and melancholy clouda. Take day 
And thine own beams about thee ; bring the best 
Of whatsoe'er perium'd thy eastern nest : 
Qin all thy glories to thee, then at dowa. 
Open thy book, fair Queen, and take thy crown. 

" God's services no longer shall put on 
A sluttishness for pure reli^on ; 
No miHV the hypocrite shall the upri^t be, 
Because he's stiff, sod will confess do knee; 
Nor on Ood'a altar cast two scorching eyes. 
Baked in hot acorn, for a burnt sacriSca : 
Nor with a. meaa pretence, quenching the flame 
Of love io love's own house, swell out a name 
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Of &ith, a mountain word, made up afair, 
■ With those dear spoils that wont to drees the &ir 

And fruitful Charity's full breasts of old, 
- Turning her out to tremble in the cold. 

Oh what can the poor look for, when we be 

Uncharitable e'en to Charity?" " 

Ab my friend gazed on, occupied witK these reflec- 
tions, and willing to divide witli them a spectacle, 
which he would have thought unobjectionably 
beauti&l, but for one'point, (and this he could not 
help thinldng both presumptuous and poor,) he 
was addressed in a whisper by his mother. He 
had not observed, that, in the fervour of her delight 
at a scene &r surpassing her most sanguine expect- 
ations, she had with difficolty kept herself from 
swooning. He guessed the emotion she had tn- 
endured, by the trembling and fruntness of her 
whisper, 

" What tiunk you of this, my child ? Is it not 
heaven itself?" 

" 'Tis supremely beautiful," answered Sr Philip. 
'* Oh, my dear mother, if yoiu &ith had nothing in 
it but such beauties as these — " 

" It has nothing else, to angels and blessed 
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and after dinner, till cards. Tte other, speaking 
of the cliapel, lamented that it was no warmer; 
adding, that she conld scarcely tliink of the notes 
before her, her feet were so cold. She also com- 
plained, that she had not seen " a bit of the Para- 
dise." Sir Philip felt, that these were just topics 
of lamentation ; but where, thought he, is the 
seraphical ardour? 

There was a Uiird lady a little more ser^hical, 
but hardly in the right way. She was also 
pretty. She was fond of expresrang her admi- 
ration of Mr Crashaw, and her ~ astonishment 
at Miss Fleming's not liking him better. The 
tiur Puritan had not indeed professed to dislike 
him; but her approbation, however lively, was 
nothing compared with that of the Catholie. The 
latter, a buxom dame between thirty and forty, 
with a high colour and long black eyes, dwelt 
on the beauties of this and that verse, with a 
relish and a nicety of discrimination, equalled 
only by that with which she expatiated on a good 
disk Her ladyship (for she was a baron's wife) 
had one day a dispute with Miss Fleming, on the 
meaning of one of the poefs met^hors. Th? 
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dispute grew warm: Sir Philip thought Miss 
Fleming in the wrong, and as botli the foir dis- 
putants appealed to him for his judgment, he was 
forced to say bo. Lady M. affected great mode- 
ration, as the person trinmphant ; her opponent, 
detecting the aSfectation, was the more vexed; 
and Sir Philip (to use his own words) completed 
the error of all parties, by throwing in a remark 
or two, whidi increased tiie vexation. " It struck 
me," said he, " that I had never before seen my 
little mistress so angry at my differing with her 
in opinion ; and laying it to the account of love, 
I coidd not resist the ten^tation of saying more 
than I thought, in order to heighten her anger 
and her colour, the trophies, as they appeared to 
me, of the impression my love made." He went 
so &r in tlus new pleasure of provocation, that 
they parted, in real anger on her side, and a 
greater pretence of it upon his. 

It was the last time Miss Fleming appeared 
in the house. Her &ther, immediately afterwards, 
forbade her visits, and she was almost as speedily 
married to a Puritan, who turned out a great pro- 
6igate, and was thought to have broken her heart. 
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Sir Philip never thought that the lore was as 
great on her side as on his own. He was not 
sure, that there had been any real lore at aU ; but 
so tender-conscienced had drcumstances conspired 
to make him, that orerlookiiig his own doubts 
and the &ct of her having married so soon after 
her departure, he still, he said, felt occasional 
uneasiness at the recollection, purely because he 
could not be sure, that he had not contributed 
to make her unhappy. Such was the case, that 
was to be a parallel to my treatment of Miss 
Randolph. I felt that this was a much more 
excusable one; that, in fact, there was nothing 
in it; and although this reflection made me think 
the worse, for a moment, of myself, I wondered 
to consider what two thin-stdnned consciences our 
religious mothers had given us, and felt mightily 
inclined to be ashamed for both. Sir Philip after- 
wards rallied with me on the same point ; bat, 
he added, with a tranquil gravity, that if it were 
not for such niceties here and there, priudples 
themselves would lose their advocates, and the 
world be nothing but a mass of blind vigour, and 
helpless victims to it. ** Mankind," sEud he, " can- 
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not at once know, and act as if tliey knew nothing, 
lliey are greatly perplexed, it is tnie, between 
a little knowledge and mnch instinct; and the 
fonner seems only, in many instances, to be a 
uddy impatience. But there it is, and we must 
make the best of it Perhaps it is something that 
wOl lead us into a better state of health." I con- 
fess it was a long lime before I could enter into 
these met^hysical subtleties ; but I think I under, 
stand them now, and that my &icnd is right 

I hare seen him rough and peremptory enough 
on occasion, and with as little value for a 
thin skin as need be. I remember one evening, 
Miss Stewart had hurt her hand, at Whitehall. 
I' know not how it lu^peaed: something was 
stud about a window ; but the King and all his 
court were gathered in such a turmoil about the 
sufferer, that nothing was said or done to any 
purpose. She was in sndi pain, that a locked- 
jaw was apprehended. "When the surgeon came, 
he talked of the necesaty of cutting the nerve, 
but was afraid to do it; the presence and agita- 
tion of the King n wking him think the respon- 
sibility too great He proposed to call somebody 
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else. " How, sir !" exclaimed my friend, who had 
witnessed a similar accident, and saw the ur- 
gency of the case by the man's countenance ; 
" either do it this instant, or give me the lancet, 
and I wiU cut the nerve myself. His Majesty 
relieves you of all responsibility, do you not, sir ?.' 
The . King assented, glad to have somebody to 
think for him ; and the nerve was cut 

A greater instance of his firmness has been 
recorded in the account of the fight at sea, and 
there was another, which I leamt by dint of put- 
ting questions to him, long afterwards. Joking 
each odier on the wounds we got in battle, I 
asked him, how it was, when Lord Falmouth and 
the others were killed, that he made so much of 
his hurt in th« side, as to profess to be unable 
to go for the sponge and vinegar, when on my 
return with it from below, I fotmd . him as active 
as any one. He confessed, that he took advan- 
tage of it, that he might get me out of the way 
of the next shot or two, thinking that I was fitter 
than he to survive the conflict, because my life 
promised to be the happier one. Is it any wonder 
that I loved this man ? or that I saw, in the moat 
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scrupulous movemeats of his consiuence, some- 
thing worthy of the respect of the most unhe- 
sitatdng? No man was readier than he to sug- 
gest grouDds of consolation and self-recovery, to 
consdences that liad the smallest or the greatest 
need of it; yet he was as subtle, as a self-tar- 
mentor, in deprecating all merit on tliis account. 
'* It is easy," said he, "to find excuses for f<^y, 
when the consequences are not to be borne by 
ourselTes." " You would not- then find the same 
excuses for yourself?" " Pardon me," said he, 
" I would; though I might not, for the same rea- 
son, be> equally able to entertain them. Others 
find the like difficulty, which is the reason why 
you may safely console them. You are to sup- 
pose, however, that the regret is a proper one, 
and that a just knowledge of the offence implies a 
guard agunst its repetition; otherwise, nothing 
is so likely to sin a^a, as a maudlin repentance. 
You may repent so excessively, that you must sin 
again, in order to reUeve yourself; jiist as drunk- 
ards are so sorry for their debauch, that they 
must drink again." 

To return to my narrative. Our buxom Ca^ 
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tholio^ l^y M^ undertook to console the young 
baronet for the loss of hia mistress; and she 
thought she had done so. Sir Philip, indeed, \tos 
greatly inclined to love her instead, difference of 
years being no bar to a young passion ; but die 
lady marred her design, by the excess of her 
infturmation. In addition to Burprising stories of 
confessions and absolutions, she made out that all 
the world were equally cunning, and had good 
reasons for being so; not omitting to insinuate, 
that young limbs we^e no better than old, and 
that it was foolish to believe in more virtue than 
was convenient " Now," quoth Sir Philip, men- 
tally, *' here are at least two lies, to my know- 
ledge; for I myself am not what she calls cun- 
ning, and Miss Fleming's cheek was as firm again 
as her's." And he glowed with vesation, to think 
that his new teacher, whom he was so desirous of 
loving, should thus attempt to impose on bis un- 
derstanding. 

The Jesuits succeeded no better. They, in like 
manner, carried bis insight into the world, &rther 
than it would otherwise have gone, at that time of 
life ; but, in coming to particular points, they 
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wi^ed to stop. They wished Iiim to have as 
much, and no more knowledge, than was conve- 
nient He went farther; and their pains-taking 
came to nothing. 

" These people," thou^t he, " who tell me 
80 mach ill of mankind, and yet would have me 
love its calumniators, are better than they pretend 
to be. Father Preston and Father OHara, who 
tell me I shall be damned tor being a Protestant, 
cannot see me endure a headache without pain ; 
and dear, foolish Lady M. who believes that no- 
body has more virtue than is convenient, has 
proved that she can hazard her life rather than 
betray a secret She seems even to think nodiing 
of this piece of virtue, though perh^ it is the sole 
reason for which I love her. The ' ptrhaps,^ " 
observed my friend, " was wisely added ; for Lady 
M. was really very pretty- and lively ; and youth 
has loved upon dieaper terms." 

The upshot was, that the Catholic reli^on 
appeared to him, if not a very wi^e or candid, yet 
a very good-natured religion, provided its adro^ 
cates would but let it be so. This, howeVer, 
they were determined it should not 
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Among.tke priests in the next house, vas one 
of the name of Kirkpatrid^ who irritated beyond 
t^e rest by the non-euccesB of his argoments, bad 
often recommended something to be done in ler- 
rortm, in order to iiighten the young heretic. 
Thi» was strongly opposed both in delicacy to 
their kind hostess, and in the constant hope that 
9ucb a measure would be found needless. Father 
Waring added a hint, that it would be worse than 
noteless. 

Kirkpatrick resolved to effect his purpose alone, 
if none would aid him. He soon found, however, 
one of the brethren, who affected to be won ovot 
by his reasoning. This was a Father Mausel, a 
personage remarkable for nothing in general hut 
the quietness of his demeanour, and his acquies- 
cence with the arguments of the majority. He 
was a short stout man, with a head drooping 
between his shoulders, and a cautious eye. He 
had been converted in early life; had been entered 
(^ die Society at the request of Henrietta Maria, 
consort of the late unfortunate Kjng; Mid it was 
supposed, tLat there were more reasons for his 
quitdng the Presbyterian persuasion, than he 
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chose to speak of. However, tbere waa nothing 
to find &iilt with in his behaviour, unless it was 
that he was a little too violent in speaking against 
the Parliament, and somewhat fonder of his repose, 
at other times, than became so loud an objector. 
He had but lately come under her Ladyship's pro- 
tection, yet had already made so much way in her 
good graces, by dint of eating her niceties and 
listening to her while she helped them, that he 
undertook, in case of necessity, to reconcile her to 
whiUever salutary fright Kirkpatrick should think 
fit to practise upon her eon. Nor did he reckon, as 
the phrase is, without his host; for he knew very 
well, what the other good lathers affected not to 
know, that no step could be taken, beautiful or 
irightful, wluch a zeal for the taith would not re- 
concile to this kind but feeble mother. He would 
even have told her beforehand, on the plea of 
being candid; that is (o say, in order to bring 
out her cordials ; but this Kirkpatrick would not 
allow. '* Sufficient unto the day," said the good 
iather, " is the evil thereof. If tLe sitmer 
repenteth, there will be joy in heaven ; if not, 
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let weeping and Tailing be Iiis portion, not 
her-B." 

Father ■Kirkpatridt, saving a Kttle formality in 
his demeanour, and a confidence of decision hardly 
warranted by tbe amount of bis perceptions, wa9 
a very agreeable as well as worthy man, and as 
charitable on ordinary occasions as the most tolerant 
of bis brethren. No man was more ready to assist 
tbe poor, or gave them bis advice in a softer and 
more impressive manner. He was a little too t^t 
to tbink them foolish or ungrateful, if they did not ' 
abide by it exactly as he wished ; nor was be fond 
of Biupecting, that in any matter in which he had 
been concerned, a shadow of blame could rest 
widi himself. Above all, nobody conceived it 
possible that he could be a tnutor or an apostate ; 
nor was it " Out of this character," said Sir 
Philip, " come martyrs, and tbe makers of martyns 
not perhaps tbe best of the one, or the worst of 
the other class, but the chief of the second among 
both. He now thought it incumbent upon him to 
perform a very cruel operation on my fancy ; and 
be did not spare it." 
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I once heard a young fellow cry out, when 
the mob were dragging a suspected papist out 
of a hedge-alehouse nest door to St Pancnus 
Church — 

" Wberever Ood erects & house of pray'r. 
The Devil as surely builda a chapel there." 
This, whether Intended to be applied to the 
papist, or the alehouse, produced a hearty laugh. 
It was verified in what I am about to relate. • 

Father Kirlcpatrick, in one of his disputes with 
his young host, had taunted him with a singular 
offence ; namely, that he was afraid to thiak of 
the eternal punishment of heretics. Sir Philip's 
imagiuadve temperament made him jealous of his 
reputation for courage ; and though the argument 
was every way absurd, especially in the mouth of 
one who was always appealing to his fears, and 
quoting the text in which fear itself is said to be 

* PerhiqM the young fellow here mentioned was De Foe. 
He was a warm politician at an early period of life, and 
bore arms under the Bufce of lUonmouth. At all events, the 
couplet here mentioned appeared Bome years afterwards, as 
the exordium of a poem written by the author of RblniuoD 
Crusoe. — Edit. 
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the beginntn^ of wisdom, lie was induced to reply, 
that he dared any argument on the subject how- 
ever terrible. Sir Philip has since remarked to 
me, how weak was this appeal to his weakness, 
and how easily he could have refuted it, had he 
been a few years oMer : for the worse the threat 
agiunst the Protestant, the less honour it did to the 
Catholic nodon of the Divine Being; and what 
was to be thought of a system, the doctrines of 
which were only endurable by thougbtlessness or 
want of feeling? If they could alarm only to a 
certain extent and for salutary purposes, so far so 
good, provided that worldliness and hypocrisy had 
nothing to do with their inculcation, and that there 
was no reaction of dbproof, tending to separate the 
interests of iaith and morality. But the moment 
tliat wise men came to deny, good men to abhor, 
and multitudes to scorn and give up, there was 
an end of all grounds of the very pretence. 
" Beudes," said he, " I could have told him, that 
the argument of being afraid would better suit 
him than myself j for I dared to call in question, in 
behalf of my Protestant bretliren, what he con- 
sidered as the most terrible of certainties." 
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" I was too yonng; then," concluded my friend^ 
" for these reflecCions. I could only anticipate 
tKem in a dim way by dint of my feelings ; and I 
summed tliem all up in my old &TOurite word 
* Impos^ble.' It angered the good iather, as 
much as if I had spoken twenty treatises. 
. "Falser Kirkpatrick," (for I shall now, for a 
while, continue to copy my friend's manuscript) 
!' took me at my word. He asked me * seeing J 
was so bold,' if I should have the courage to meet 
him in the chapel at ten o'clock at nighty and there 
encounter, for the last time, whatsoever he had to 
ui^e upon me for the good of my soul. I told 
him, in the generosity of my Wour, that I would 
encounter the whole terrors of the church, short of 
what I knew he had not the heart to inflict upon 
me ; and then I thanked him for bis punstaking. 
At the former of these sentences he seemed in- 
clined to be angry ; and shook his head, as if I did 
not know what I was about. At the httter, he 
relented, and said with a pitying voice, * Poor 
boy, you know not what is in store for you.' 
■ " There was sometbii^ in this speech which I 
did not like. I had been early made ac«juaiated 
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with the terrors of the church. The white men 
and scarlet women of poor Esther (though she 
had h>ng * stood confessedj' as the poets say, a 
ailly crone) were not without their effects upon 
me, even at the age of uzteen. My &ther*8 
Presbyterian iriends would sometimes denounce 
the inquisition and their infernal mysteries, till 
my mother, out of feelings which I then took to 
he very different ones, wept and trembled in her 
chair; and she herself afterwards, from time to 
time, did not scruple to rder me to these awful 
' suspensions of God's mercy,' — chastlsementi 
necessary for rebellious children, and inflicted for 
the most loving purposes. I saw, indeed, that it 
was all talk, and that she could not help bu^^^ing 
her mother's heart to think that there was no 
English inquisition : bat on reflecUng how I had 
mortified her and her fiieods, bow angry Father 
Kirkpatrick was in particular, as well as the little 
sturdy convert^ whom I could not help likening 
to a femiliar, and how easy it might be to reconciler 
my mother to the most terrible measures, on the 
plea of averting a doom incomparably more 
terrible, I considered the matter very boldly till 
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juDe o'clock, and then went and consulted Father 
Waring. 

*' Father and son were not words withont 
meaning in my intercouse with this excellent 
man. I bad learnt to love him as a real son, and 
he beheld in me a youth, who had derived from 
him almost all that he knew, and who was grateful 
for it It is true, he had put some very unpleasant 
thoughts in my head upon subjects connected with 
death and futurity ; but it was rather in the way of 
speculation than df^matism ; and nothing ever 
made me more sensible that we love people for 
their intentions towards us, united with general 
agreeableness of intercourse, rather than for our 
never having any great pains to share with them, 
or even for the absence of pains of their own cre- 
ation. For a similar reason, I preferred Father 
Kirkpatrick to A&msel, though the former plagued 
me excessively with his eternal ai^uments about 
my eternal punishment (themselves no mean part of 
it;) whereas the latter was always praising and flat- 
tering me, * being assured that the young gentle- 
man's fine sense would, before long, render a thou- 
sand arguments needless.' Even on the present 
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occasion he announced liis approbatioD of the pro- 
ceeding about to take place with a Bmile, and con- 
verted it into a compliment to my future belief. I 
used to picture to my imagination Kirkpattick 
giving me a wrench with the thumb-screw, and 
turning pale at the necessity ; whereas I could not 
help fiuicying, that Maneel would have gone quietly 
to his lobster or Teniaon pasty, leaving me all the 
while on the rack. 

■ " Father Waring relieved me at once, by saying 
that he should be in the chapel himself. He said, 
that Kirkpatrick had persuaded the others, that 
morning, of the necessity of what he called his 
* visible argument;' and that, as they had agreed 
to be present, he had determined on not staying 
away. I bbH with a smile, (for the phrase had 
brought back a little of my trepidation,) that I was 
glad the ai^^ument was to be only visible, not tan- 
' gible ; and I asked if I might know what it was. 
I thought it was not without a look of shame, as 
well as regret, that he answered, he was bound not 
to tell me : ' But,' s^ he, * you need be a&aid 
of nothing that the Society wouhl do, or that I can 
witness. Beeidest' he added, ' my dear child, 
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are yoa not oar host, our generous and tmstiiig 
host? — nay, answer me not: — and do you think 
we would turn your very generosity against you ?' 
I did not tell him, in reply, that the Society were 
not in such good repute with me as some of the 
members of it. I might have added, what was the 
only drawbaclc on the pleasure of our intercourse, 
that even he, lover of truth aa he was, and exactor 
of it in others, had not been uninfected by the 
Sotnety with mental reservations, and aiguments 
that tended to destroy the limits between truth and 
falsehood. However, I knew the excellence of 
his nature : I reposed on it ; and after a few 
minutes' discouree on the qnietness of the night, 
and the beauty of the stars, I returned to my room 
to aw^t my summons. 

" I had an instance, as I went along, of the 
difficulty we experience in getting rid of tiie fears 
of .childhood. Father "Waring, in his paternal 
fondness, still called me child; but I considered 
myself, by this time, as a man complete, and there- 
fore highly resented my impressions. Neverthe- 
less, I bad not god rid of them. That night, in 
particular, in consequence, I suppose, of what I 
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had been led to expect, I was * more than usually 
seiuative to the mysteries of darkness and solitude. 
I bad been bo accustomed to look behind me on 
staircase and corridor, that when I resolved upon 
getting rid of the wealcness, I could not bat relapsej 
out of the very weakness with which I did it; for 
the resolution not to look, became itself a super- 
erogation which dared me to do otha-wise ; and so 
betwixt the old fear and the new restriction, I 
found myself looking oftener than before, that I 
might not be tied to the superstition of not lo<^- 
ing ! These tricks of the apprehension will appear 
very ridiculous to such as have not felt them, or to 
those who cannot see fiirther than their ordmary 
experience : bu^ besides what all the world are 
aware of on this point, who are aware of anything, 
I have known one very wise, and oije very brave 
man, who confessed that they had been often in the 
same predicament. I allude to Mr Hobbes and 
my Lord Sandwich. Mr Hobbes said, that he, of 
all men, was bound to laugh at such, fancies, 
according to what was reported of him ; and kn^h 
at them he did, though not for that reason; but 
that habit and his nuise had been too mndi for 
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him. Lord Sandwich told me that, to this day he 
could not go up ft ceiUdn staircase at his father's 
home, without 'once giving a look;' though, 
perhaps, it was on the last step but one ; and he 
Baid it made him laugh heartily one night, because 
he had just arrived from a dangerous cruise off 
the coast of Norway, and everybody had been 
complimenting him on his valour. 
. " Well ; I was thinking of these perplexities of 
poor humanity, and resolving this time not to oblige 
the nonentity who seemed hovering at my ear, and 
daring me to pass the next landing place without 
turning, when &(te seemed to have resolved to 
alarm me, by introducing a ghost in front It was 
a figure in white, a proper ' white man,' issuii^ 
from the opposite door. My heart immediately 
began to beat with violence ; I walked steadily up 
to it, and met a priest who had dressed himself in 
his surplice for tiie chapeL He gave me his bless- 
ing, and we parted to meet again. This ridiculous 
no-adventure made me prepare to expect one of a 
like sort in our place of meeting, and I reached 
my apartments fiill of scorn of myself^ and in- 
dignation agiunst the inferior understandings that 
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could inflict so many of these tonnenting absur- 
dities on their posterity. 

" I found Mansell with another priest, Father 
CHara, who with a deep air of interest, and in 
a hushing voice that added to the solemnity of 
the occasion (indeed the light but emphatic tones, 
and lifted eyebrows, of the good Irishman, made 
it appear, as the phrase is, < as if something was 
going to happen') told me, that service waited 
for me to begin. 

"We descended. The night appeared more 
than usually silent; and my companions by the 
extreme softness of their going, added to the sense 
of listening expectation. The door of the chapel 
was opened, then the curtain : and I found my 
hand warmly pressed by Father Waring, who led 
me to a seat. The chapel, instead of presentii^ 
either its polished wainscot, or its coat of pre- 
tended ' poverty, whs hung with bla(^ All the 
fathers were in white, presenting a ghastly con- 
trast to the colour of the walls ; and they formed, 
with the exception of Kirkpatrick, a ' semicircle 
about me, Father Waring remaning on my right 
hand. Father Kirkpatridk had mounted the pulpit. 
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He was nttiiig in a posture of inward piayer, 
widi 'dte sleeve of his surplice against his eyes. 
The candles were not lit upon the altar ; nor was 
the green curtain visible, tliat coveretl the Para- 
dise; tbe walls were Idack-t^rougboat; but there 
stood, a little before me, a sort of bier, holding 
a few tapers, just sufficient to make darkness 
visible. These, I was informed, repreftented the 
souls of the persons present. I said in a iriiisper, 
that if that were the case, I concluded mine was 
of the number. The answer was in the affirma- 
tive. I was placed, not as before, in front of 
the Paradise, bat iacing the north, the altar being 
on-my right hand. 

**The silence lasted for some minutes, during 
which every one seemed to be occupied in prayer. 
It was then broken by the preacher, who going 
fervently on his knees, and putting his hands 
together, offered up with a re^ and touching 
emotion, which was cot lost upon me, a spedat 
prayer for die success of their endeavours. He 
spoke of me in a manner tliat would have been 
more staitling, but for the presence of Father 
Waring; that is to say, as of a beloved but 
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erring cUld, vko vas abont to die ; not, he said, 
in tiie actual body which was the first and easiest 
death, and which might be considered aa past 
when I descended into that dark room now the 
representation of the house of mortality, but in 
the second and dreadful death of the soul, from 
which he earnestly entreated I might be savedy 
as a brand from the burning. 

" He tbeD took for his text the parable of the 
Wedding Garment, and entered upon a discourse 
of considerable length. It consisted of all the 
ablest argmnents that had been adduced in farojn 
of a one and undiristble belief, out of the pale of 
whidt it was as impossible that salvation should 
exist, as good out of the pale of good. I 
will not repeat them here, both because It is pain- 
Ail to repeat such melancholy sophistry, and also 
lest I should be thou^t to go as much, ftirther 
than I intend, as the good lather did with hit* 
Popery. Certainly he did anytbing ' bnt pei^ 
suade . me. The very altCTnatire thA - he was 
oompelled by th^ natnre of his arguments to set 
before me, however Contrasted with the descrip- 
tion o£ Ae jojra af hear^n, and wiUi expressaons 
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of wonder, nov aSectiouatB and now scornful, at 
the possibility of their rejection by a lorin^ 
and a rational soul, was, of itself, an eternal and 
orerwlielmni^ argument against them. My old 
oJbjectiiHi, 'impossible,' seemed to be riveted more 
dee^y at erery blow. He aimed apart from 
it in T^n; the hammer still struck there. At 
the same time I fottnd it in vain to try not to be 
affected with his descriptions, whether celestial or 
odierwtse; and when he Eluded to me in terms 
(^ anxions affection, and drew pathetic pictures of 
the forlomness of a sool, left out of the congre- 
galirai of friends and mothers, I wondered, for 
ait instant, whether it was not possible, by some 
chain of causes, known neither to him nor myself, 
that so kind a man might be in the right He 
made me' feel very sensibly, how pwntiil it is to 
omtemplate one's omission at any time, or on 
any occa^on, out of a kind and conscientious body 
<^ men, setting aside even their chances of beiug- 
ultnoat^ h^[Her; and at these passages of his 
diseourse I was- obliged to remind myself, that 
there yfete other church-^oers besides his; that 
the aS8u9lpti<ni ofa chance in hib ftrvour did not 
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take away tliat of odiers ; in Bhorl^ that the Pro- 
teatant body in Eng^land waa far greater than the 
Catholic ; and so I warmed and re-«S8ured myself 
in im^ination, by the press of that immense 
human mnitttude. If the Catholics were more 
numerous on the continent^ that was a coimde- 
ration too remote, and might be carried further 
than either side would have approved. Among 
the ^vtestants I was still at home. They were 
round and about me, in immense crowds, at tliat 
moment ; and if my mother and Mr Waring bad 
been but among them, I should hare felt that the 
Catholics were cut off from me, and not I from 
the Catholics. In a word, the discourse of the 
good &tber was too full of assumptions of every 
kind ; and the knowledge with which his society 
had provided me, enabled me to resist them. 

" In the course of the sermon I found what 
was intended by Uie appearance of all my friends 
in their, surplices. These were the wedding- 
gamtents of the text, and shadowed forth the state 
of beatitude, of which the hearers were to partak«. 
My attrition was directed to a like garment^ 
which lay over the citur before me ; and I was 
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repeatedly giren to understand, that on my putting 
my hands to it, which was to be nhderstood as the 
signal of my conversion, I should witness a sud- 
den change, internal and external, of the most 
ravishing description, I ' learnt afterwards, that 
had the signal been given, the black draperies that 
hung around were to &11 &om their nails, the 
curtains of the Paradise to fly open, the altar start 
into a blaze of Ught, and -music and hymns of 
triumph express the joy of heaven ' over the 
unner that repentetk 

** As it was, the siirfriice was watched in vain ; 
the preacher's voice grew more mdancholy to- 
wards the close of his sermon; nobody moved ; Mr 
Waring did not press my hand, though I was 
visibly affected; and at the end of the discourse, 
when a pause took placej and every one bent his 
head in prayer, I bent likewise, with my handker- 
chief to my eyes, resolved to prove, both to myself 
and them, that in thus obstinately holding out, I 
was not iilfluenced either by unsocial or irreligious 
feelings. 

" While thus occupied, and in the'middle of an 
intense silence, some female voices, which I could 
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not find is my heart to identify with my cwnmon- 
plaoe friends, began a Miterere, so soft and affect- 
mg, that I cannot write of it without emotion. 
For the moment I seemed to hare done a wrong, 
and to require, as a criminal, tiie pity it ioqiloied; 
and in the mere softness of this fimcy, which it 
seemed at once a pain and a pleasure to me to 
indulge, the tears poured down my cheeks. Tlie 
pun, however, so much prevailed, that by a strong 
effort, I threw the blame on those abont me, pity- 
ing them heartily, instead (^ myself; and it was 
at that moment that something took place in my 
mind, which I have noticed at the termination of 
severe illnesses during childhood. I mean, that I 
felt a Angular access of knowledge or reflection, 
and found myself grown stronger by Uie weakness. 
My pity was without pride. I seemed to know too 
mudi to be proud of anything ; but it was foil of 
wonder ; and to the thoughts that came upon hie 
at that moment, but which I was still too young 
to admit in their 6tll force, I attribute tite deten- 
tion of an illness upon me at the age of twenty- 
one, when iorcumstances 'made them haunt me 
for some years. 
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"The voices ceased for an interrat, during ^^ch 
the preacher, assotning a more c<Hifident tone, 
which he intended for joy, delivered a brief but 
touching homily on the text^ Beatt gut in domino 
morinntur. The singers took up the theme in 
a motett, the work of some rare Italian; and I 
observed that on the repetion of the word mori- 
tmttir, the lights on the table, one after the other, 
were extingnished. A movement, by the side of 
me, made me observe, that the good Jiithera, 
during this ' interval, had gradually knelt with 
their faces to the ground. On the extinction of 
all but one (which, not without anxiety, I coa- 
duded to represent my own spirit), the altar sud- 
denly burst into a blase of light, the fathers 
arose, and the curtiuns of the Paradise flying 
back, I beheld the beatific state into which all but 
myself were supposed to have been received. A 
noble MagnificfU ensued, the composition of Ptdes- 
trina : ihstrumental diusic fell in with the voices ; 
and, with the exception of the forlorn Phiiip, 
everybody was understood to be in a state of tri- 
umphant r^ture. In a little while, the musjo 
ceased; the Paradise was shut up ; the blaze of the 
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altar was qnendied. At tMs janctore, I heard 
Father Waring, in spite of hia celestial happiness; 
g;iTe an earthly and profound sigh. 

" If anytbii^ could hare made me forego my 
sense of duty, it was a soond like this; nor was it 
the less tmpressire, in appearing to me to contun 
more of earthly sympathy, than of religious zeal. 
Indeed, I know not how hi the chums of ordinary 
good-nature, and the wish to please, might not 
have gone with me at that time of life, either 
had it been possible to keep the minacious part 
of the doctrine out of the way, or had my friends 
been content to st^histicate as much on that point, 
as they certainly did on others. But zeal made Uie 
cleverest of Uiera indiscreet, with the exception <^ 
Father Waring. I bdievc I shouM say, he was 
too kind to dwell upon what he could not h^ 
taking for unkindly doctrines. I had afterwards 
good reason to suspect that had not the Society 
been in trouble, and himself hampered with many 
ties to it, he would have been as glad as myself 
to extricate Catholicisu from its drawbacks, and 
retain nothing but what adorned and honoured it. 
But Father Kirkpatrick would hear of no com- 
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promises. ' Buy tLe truth,' Siud he, ' and sell it 
not' * Heaven and earth shtdl pass away, but 
one jot or one tittle of what I hare said shfdl 
not pass away,' ' The' Lord will cut off all flatter- 
ing lips.' * If any man shall take away from 
this" writing the words of the book of prophecy^ 
God shall take away his name out of the book 
of life.' And so with these and many other texts, 
losing sight of their particular application, and alt 
else which qualified their meaning, the good &.- 
ther at once contradicted half his own measures, 
and put an end to all chance of converting me. 

" When the preadier gave out hte text of the 
Wedding Garment, he had not repeated the whole 
parable. He concluded with the passage, where 
the guests were assembled. He now took up the 
verse, at which he had left off. 

"'And' when the King came in to see the 
guests, he saw there a man which had not on a 
wedding garment : 

" ' And he said unto him : Friend, how camest 
thou hither, not having on a wedding garment: 
and he was speechUtS' 

" ' Then said the King to his servants, Bind 
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him liand and foot, and take him avay, «nd cast 
him into outer darkness; there Bha]l be veepin|f 
and gnashing of teeth. 

" ' For many are called, bnt few Ore chosen.' 
" At these alarming directions, I began to fear 
that the iathers, in their loving kindness, might 
intend some experiments upon me, not very suit- 
able to any of us. I was preparing to resist them 
accordingly, when Mansel got up, and transferred 
&e taper, that represented me, to the opposite aide 
of the chapel, where it stood, twinkling in solitary 
dimness, and looking, I must say, very like what 
it Was intended to symbolize. Father Waring, 
at the same time, again made me senuble of the 
pressure of hia hand. 

" ' Encourage him not in his error, ^otlwr 
Waring,' said the preacher. ' Tlink you that 
mine own bowels yearn not towards him, even as a 
father's towards his child; more especially seeia^ 
that he is about to behold an image of the dread- 
fulness of the second death ? O, Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, which killest the prophets, and stonest thefti 
that are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children, as a hen doth gather her 
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!»ood under her wings, and ye would not I Know 
you not the text wliich says; ' He that loveth son 
{»r daughter more than me, is not worthy of me?* 
Surely ] will do Uiat which I am called to do; 
and nothing shall hinder me in the work of the 
Lord.' 

" Father Waring was about to make some reply, 
when I pressed his hand in return, to signify that 
I was prepared for whatever might be shewn me, 
and that we had better remain in silence to the 
end. He answered the pressure by another, as 
if to thank me ; and then let my hand go. 

" A portion of the black drapery on the wall 
opposite the Paradise, was now withdrawn : a 
grinding noise ensued, as of gates revolving on 
their hinges, and a spectacle became visible, the 
existence of which would certunly never have 
been dreamt of under that roof. It seems, that the 
founder of the diviner show thought fit to add 
the present one, by the Same hand, in order to 
furnish a contrast that might be exhibited for 
greater edification at certain penitential seasons. 
My first feeling on beholding it, was a violent 
• efiort to resist the impression it was so well cal- 
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culated to make upon the ima^^natioii ; my second 
was an acquiescence in the impression, for the. 
sake of neutralizing it : my Unrd was a mixture of 
horror, indignation, and scorn, to think that any 
one set of believers should arrogate to themselves 
the right of exercising so pro&ne a threat over 
Miodier. 

*< It will be recollected, that the Paradise was 
copied from a fine work, siud to be the com- 
position of no less an ardst than Torregiano. The 
present was a copy of another work, of simitar 
repute ; and aa a producdan of art, it amply de- 
served it. The great Italian poet, of whom I 
have heard Mr Milton speak, could not have 
surpassed it in horror. Perhaps be furnished some 
of the imagery. Similar spectacles, upon a greater 
and still more awful scale, the scene taking place 
in the opea air, were not uncommon at a former 
period in the cities of Italy. They were also 
known to the Spanish, and even to the old 
En^^b stage; at least when religious mysteries 
were performed among us ; and I have seen pic- 
tares to the 'same purpose, hung out over the 
<^nrch-do<n« in Crenoa and Milan. 
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" Imagine a masterly composition in wax and 
other materials, assisted like that of the Paradise 
by all the illusions of light and perspective (for 
there were lights in the inside,) and presenting to 
the spectators a lively picture of the terrors de- 
nounced agabist sin and heresy in the next world. 
As two angels appeared to undraw the cortaini 
concealing the state of bliss, so two others, with 
looks equally earnest, but most melancholy, seemed 
to have descended from heaven to perform the like 
office for this opening of the gulph of perdition. 
The scene {and yoii will bear in mind, that being 
thrown to a great distance, the figures, however 
nnalU appeared of the size t^ life,) consisted of a 
lake at once bladi and fiery, hemmed in by pallid 
rocks. Into this lake, from a stormy sky, and 
pursued by angelical &ces and a rain of fire, fell 
a multitade of naked human beings, some alone, 
some looking frantically upward, others more 
frantically on the gulf beneath, many linked to- 
gether from the top of the scene to the bottom, 
and in vain essaying to remount by each other's 
limbs. Here were lovers turning from one an^ 
other, 88 they descended,' with an aversion liiore 
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horrible than the torments they were dwnt to 
experience; there, old people tearing their grey 
hairs ; there beautiful women, trampled and 
plunged upon by demons with pitchforks; there, 
mothers and &thers offering to give up their 
hectical children to the angels their pursuers, 
who repelled them with eyes of scorn. Scenes of 
the like nature were observable by the rocks Uiat 
bordered the lake, blade demons, who glowed with 
a fire of their own, thrusting and pronging back 
the sufferers who attempted to get onL In the 
lake itself, the groups that were visible did not 
seem correspondent in magnitude to the numbeils 
coming down ; but on looking more narrowly, and 
wondering what that innumerable scatter of some- 
thing white consisted of, as if the gulf had been 
sprinkled all over with the leaves of some pale 
tree, you discerned, that it was a mass of myriads 
of human hands, clasped t<^ether, and praying in 
agony out of' the biirning pitch. 

" I will not enter further into these horrible 
details, especially as one thing remains to be told 
which doobled their horror, and completed the 
indignation that was rimg within me. At the 
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fornlDg ' of Aome machine, the whole of this in- 
fernal spectacle was set in motion ; and as if my 
ears had suddenly been thrown open, I heard, as 
from th^ distance, the cries of the voices, and the 
eloping of the hands. You know how loud and 
multitudinous a small sound will appear, if be- 
lieved to be remote. The present sounded in my 
imagination like that of millions in agony. 

" I could ctmttun no longer. Fear and loathing 
todspired to wind up my anger to a pitch of 
frenzy, and I was rising to cry out against the 
pro&nation, when a voice arrested me from above^ 
in a tone that I shall never forget. * Horrible 
wi<^edness !' it med, ' Most aceursed blasphemy ! * 
The sound cftme with a certain dimness to my 
ears; but still very distinctly. The fttheis were 
in confusion. 

" I had scarcely known, for the moment, whether 
to apply this denouncement to those about me or 
to myself, but another moment undeceived me ; 
for a great crash proclaimed the destruction of the 
skylight, and in- louder tones there burst in apon 
our ears, ' Horrible impiety!' ' Detestable and 
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blasphemous wretches ! To the Clink with 'em ! 
To the Clink !' A tbroog of heads looked in 
upon us, talking and crying out. 

" The name of the prisoa-house to which papists 
were sent, explained alL I proposed to retire 
instantly to our places of concealment; and said 
that I would go forth to the people, if necessary. 

" ' It is of no use now,' stud Father Waring, 
* we are betrayed. Where is Father Mansell? 

" Father Mansell was not to be seen. He had 
set open ihe iofemal exhibition. He now left 
others to close it. 

" ' This unhappy sight !' marmured poor 
Waring: — * better had they seen us perform- 
ing wotks of beauty and charity: — but this is not 
the time for regret. My dear brethren,' con- 
tinued he, aloud ; — Father Kirkpatrick interrupted 
him. ' Move not,' said he, ' brother Waring ; 
be comforted, my brethren- We will remfun as 
we were.' (He spoke with great energy, though 
not without considerable agitation.) * If the 
heathen Fathers of Rome could sit unmoved, 
while the enemy was at the gates, how much 
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more does it become us, Christian Fathers, true 
Soldiers of Cbtist, to sUr not for the threats of 
the adversary ?* 

" ' Oh,' cried Waring, ' but our kind hostess 
above! This young gentleman! Consider, my- 
dear brethren ; and you, dear Kirkpatrick — I need 
only remind yoa of the good Lady Heme. For 
her sake let us retire, and see what is to be done.' 

" The preacher immediately descended. We all 
thronged up stairs, and a brief consultation was 
held, previous to informing my mother. 

" There was no time to lose. The noise in- 
creased out of doors every moment, and it was 
feared the house would be burst open. I was 
never more astonished or appalled in my life, than 
when, on going to the windows of the room that 
we had entered, I b^eld a countless multitude of 
people, collected by torch-light, and all bent on 
some deternuned purpose against the house. I 
should not have thought it possible for such a 
crowd to assemble at this time of night* They 

* It mi^t be then about eleven o'clock; but the ID- 
hibitanu of the metropolis kept eariier houn at that period, 
^lan they do now.— ffiif. 
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seemed to have inen from Hie -gfound. I blt^ 
to say, that my first thought was joy at my own 
probability of safety. I was not a Catholic, and I 
was well able to prove it The thonght was in- 
stantly sncceeded, and puni^ed, with ^ony for 
the fete of my mother. Mr Waring also, even 
my other less amiable friends whose good qualities 
I knew as well as tbeit prejudioes, I felt myself 
bound to stand by to the utmost I resolved to 
do so, and was restored to a comparatively tran- 
quil use of my energies. 

" I did not go to my mother before the rest, I 
feared for her wei^ frame, and knew that the 
danger woold be better disclosed, in connection 
with the aids of religion. But I waited within call 
to fly to her, and had made up my mind to be 
taken for one of her persuasion, rather than be 
separated from h£r, in case she Was removed. 
There was no chance of escape. The three houses 
forming one solitary mass, every side was invested. 
On the other hand, the fear of the multitude's 
pouring in, was speedily dissipated by the arrival 
of the regular officers of the law. Father Waring, 
after a brief colloquy, let them in. He had taken 
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t^n liim8elf tbe painfiil task -of being the &9t to 
disclose the state of the premises to my mother, 
and the ein^lar ceremony that had preceded it. 
He tihen went down to answer the knoddng «t 
the Aoix, first tnking the rest into my mover's 
chamber ; and while they were fltill there, he 
brought Ae officers up stura. He intooduoed 
them to me in an emphatic manner, tliat brought 
the first tears to my relief. — ' This, gentlemea, 
is 1^ Philip Heme, the naaster of this house, well 
known to some of your most eminent authorities, 
and huDself a Protestant. Pray foi^et not that' 

" A person with a long aspect, and a * forehead 
villanous low,' as the poet calls it^ bowed to m^ 
tad ocmgratulated me on my &voiable project 
The others made a lesser inclination of their 
heads, as if feuful of committing the dignity of 
authority, or hazarding a premature opinion. The 
p«^ter individual, whom I remembered to have 
seen before, was your iriend Mr Warmestre, alias 
Braythwute, of whom yon will presently have a 
mfH'e particular account.* 

* This juece of infonnatioD, like eetenl other pfnsagei in 
my ^Dd'a MS., was inserted bj him, after my introdDc- 
doQ to him ou shipboard. — Note bp Sir Sa^h. 
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" ' The gentleman vill go along with us,' said 
the leading officer. 

" I need not say that I intimated my obedience ; 
but my mother ! it was desirable that I should 
see her alone, or at least without the company of 
so many strangers. Father Waring motioned to 
me that he understood my wishes, and proposed 
the thing plainly to the officers ; adding, that the 
lady was in delicate health, and that the other 
inmates of t^e house could be at once summoned 
away from her, and counted, so as to give me the 
opportunity 1 wished for. He at the same time 
shewed the officers, Uiat everything was secure. 
In making this proposal, I observed that he looked 
anxiously at a paper which the pursuivant held 
in his hand. The truth flashed upon me in a moment. 
There were women in the house, the female 
singers. I had forgotten them till this instant, and 
now saw that their safety depended on the absence, 
or presence, of their names in that document 

*' ' I have directions,* said the officer, ' to seize 
the bodies of six persons, all in priest's orders; 
but they are not the only odes on my list' 

" The enormity of six priests all in one house 
was an unusual occurrence. 
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" ' Be §^ood enongh to read the list,' Bud Father 
Waring, < aod I will undertake that the whole 
of the persons mentioned shall be forthcoming.' 

"< All in good time, all in good time,' cried 
the man : ' whatfs the use of coontiiig one's sheep 
till we've got 'em? Pelham, you have seen to the 
doors?' 

" * There's a man in every room in the house,' 
said Pelham ; * leastways, where there's a key to 
it ; and in no time there will be a man in every 
other. Hark'ye, sir, there go the picklodcs.' 

" At the same moment, more than one violent 
noise took place, like an explosion, occasioned by 
the bursting open of doors. 

" It was the object of Father Waring to as- 
cerifdn, whether the names of our female friends 
were in the list In that, case be intended to 
summon them from the place of retreat, into 
which he bad abruptly conveyed them. He 
knew, that at all events their lives were safe ; and 
a prompt appearance might secure them indul- 
gences, otherwise not to be expected. If their 
names were not in the list, he felt secure both of 
their lives and liberty, for reasons heieafier to be 
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mentioned. The bunting open of die doors did 
not alarm him. The ladies were in a place, the 
entrance of which was so admirably contrived, aa> 
to be imdiecoreiable, either by sight or sound. 
No difference was perceptible &om the thickest 
and commonest wtunscot; and a man must hare 
been an architect to discover, that the space it 
occupied was necessary to the endreness of the 
building. It contained also wine and bread ta 
fiattf, as well as comprised chamber and sitting, 
room, being in &ct. the place provided, in cqse of 
necessity, for the retreat ol the whole household. 
The plate and other sacred furniture of the cht^el 
was there, and a considerable sum of money. 

" Was- it likely that such a retreat as this 
vonld not be denounced? Father Waring hod 
reasoBgfw thinking it would not, especially wh«u 
he saw Mr Braythwaite among the officers. But 
the monwnt was trying. 

" It was distresung to me to hear, that there was! 
a constable posted m every room. There was one 
&ea in my mother's. I waited imp^ently to be 
summoned to her. The pursuivant moved for- 
tmrd with his men, not being di^osed to oblige 
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Mr Waring ; the brethren were at &e aoine time' 
ti^ed out of her chamber, and L wn about- tv 
wait DO longer but go in, when Father O'Haim 
intercepted me, saying in an impresmve tone, ' Not 
yet.' What ibe reason of this- delay was^ I could 
net conceive. I resolved however to be patient a 
few ininntes longer, the more so as I had been- 
usable to gratify the good fether» on other poiots. 
My padraice waa Bpee<Uly rehahsorbed duidng the 
interval, in amcious interest £ar the welfiue o£ ohe 
female friends. The pursuivant at sight o£ the 
assembled brethren, proceeded to read his list, as 
follows. I retain it in my memory, as distiactLy 
a» if every w<h^ had been carred upos my brain. 

" * Richard Waring.' 

" My friend answered to- his <name. 

" ' Patrick O'Hara.' 

" * Here.' 

" ' P^rick Monaghan.' 

"•Here.' 

'* * Thomas MoIeyDk' 

" * Admim, miJiiu'^-Tim scht^^ answer fifom 
^ good olA father, produced a smile among us, 
in w^£ of our sorrow, ft was- increased by an- 
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objection on the part of the reader, who eaid that 
there was no Buch name in his list; ' it was plain, 
Thomas Moleyn.' The venerable priest, with a 
countenance full of benevolence, was about to 
ei^lain, when Father Waring, be^^;ing his par- 
don, interrupted him. He said, that his good 
brother merely meant to answer, as the others 
had done. Waring was atread that something 
would have been said about Latin, — a tongue 
which these enemies of the mass held in peculiar 
abomination. 

" ' Ah,' said the pursuivant, — * I conceive : the 
gentleman speaks Irish.' 

" The raised eyebrows of my Hibernian friends 
were raised higher at this mistake; they were 
mightily inclined to vent a bitter jest upon it; 
but their cooler brother again interfered with 
a sign. A violent pinch of snuff was taken out 
of their respective boxes, and they reinstated 
themselves in their endurance. OHara even 
presented his box to the pursuivant, as if by way 
of having a generous advantage over him. The 
man looked at first as if he would have retreated 
from the offering, not knowing whether it might 
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not be some Papistical temptaljoa, or powder of 
a more dangerous result ; but he finally took tine 
pinch. I thought he would have willingly talmi 
the box aim. 

" I should wonder how I cared at the time to 
notice these lighter passages, or how I could now 
set them down; but that on occasions of great 
trouble, moods lose their ordinary distinctioBt ; 
^nd mirth is either welcome, while it is scorned ; 
or sorrow is' too great to see the value of one 
human emotion more thau another. The nuu 
proceeded with his list 

" 'Talbot Kirkpatrick.' 

" • I am here.' 

" * Oliver Flimket' 

"'Here.' 

" < Dame Elizabeth Heroe.' 

"'Blessed sidnti* cried Kirkpatrick, 'thou 
can'st not harm her.* Father Waring intimated 
to the pursuivant not to attend to this ebullition, 
and then pointed to the chamber, as much as 
to say there was no fear of a sick woman's 
esc^e. The mention of my mother's name, I 
observed, brought out all the handkerchief of 

VOL. II. a 
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die good faUiers ; and for Ae first time they shed 
tears. 

" ' Sir Philip Heme, Baronet, harbonrer of 
the above.' * How I ' I was alraut to exclium, ' a 
httrbourer of my own mother! Is -this t^e way 
a son is to be designated ? * Waring, who was 
our Numen Prudenlta, without whom fortune 
would have gone still harder with us, pressed 
my arm, in token of silence. ' This is the 
young gentleman,' said he; *I introdaeed you 
to him but now.' 

" ' Esther FoUet, servant ; not a Papist.' 

" ' I have been to her,' said Mr Braythwaite; 
'tlie poor creature is in a state of bewilderment, 
and sorely smitten.' 

" ' Mary Pinnion, servant ; a suspected Papist.* 

" ' In the next room.' 

" ' William Hill, servant ; not a Papist' 

" 'He is here.' 

*' Not a word of our fiiends in their sanctuary. 
A glance of congratulation passed round about 
among us. 

" ' Very few servants,' said the pursuivant, ' for 
so rare a set of masters! ' 
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" Kirkpatrick was going to fire up. * Our 
habits,' said Waring, * teach us to wait iq>on 
ourselves. You linow tliat, surely, seeing the 
number of reli^ous you must have met with.' 

" ' Ay, ay,' returned the man, ' / know ye. 
Let James Gilby alone for ferretting out a Popish 
badger.' 

"But I must call to mind as few of these 
speeches as possible. They border upon events 
too punful. Still less can I set down the graver 
impertinences of one or two of the man's fol- 
lowers, who in their quality of Independents 
lorded it at a rate that would have been ridiculous 
under any other rarcumstanceg, and had a text for 
every absurdity. I had just seen charity violated 
by- the doctrines of one sect: I was now to be 
more pfuniidly repelled by the practical intoler- 
ance of another. 

" 'Will you take your oath,' said the pursui- 
vant's deputy, ' that thb list contains the whole 
of your household ?' 

" ' ITlly-valley,' cried his superior, 'what sonify 
their oaths ? A Papist and an oath I Lord help 
OB ! Oaths and Pf^ists, I say ! Why, they would 
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take an oath tliat you were gtnng to drink Canary, 
and give yon poisoo.' 

" * We know but of one such person who has 
di^^aced our conununity,' said Waring, at length 
moved to show his dispeasure : ' he is not here.' 

" Father Kirkpatrick held down his head, for he 
liad often protested against our dislike of ManseL 
Father Moleyn looked on us all with the wondet 
and sweetness of a cliild. The rest were evidently 
in a state of suppressed indignation. 

" ' With your leave, gentlemen all,' interposed 
Mr Braythwaite, with smiling deference, * I may 
be permitted to bear testimony to the truth of the 
document; seeing that in former times, t^ellier 
with worthy Mr Lawrence, and others of the 
househokl of feith, I here partook of the hos- 
pitality of Sir Edward Heme and his mistaken 
lady, never dreaming that she could be so &r 
carried away. I call to mind, that on the decease 
t£ Sir Edward, the number of his domestics was 
greatly reduced, purposely, peradventure, to admit 
of the new expenditure. The poor lady, after 
her light, is extremely charitable,' 

« I had seen this man before. I now recollected 
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in particular having dined with him at my 
mother's table two or three years back ; and I 
had a suspitnon that I had seen him coming out 
of her sittiog-room, not many weeks antecedent 
to the present time. What he had just stated, 
was calculated to do us service; uid yet there 
was something in it, which, in ctmnection with the 
suspicion that came upon me, and the speaker's 
whole person, countenance and manner, gave me 
such an impatient disgust, that I could have 
seized him by the tliroat. I looked at Waring, 
and observed him change colour, evidently from 
a like feeling. 

" The Pursuivant acquteeed in Braythwaite's 
judgment, intimating in a brutal speech, that his 
hounds would leave do coiner unsearched. ' And 
now,' said he, ' for the poor lady.' I thanked 
him for this however; happy to see that in the 
roughest natures there lurked same remnant of 
hnman kindness. The man had, in truth, some 
reason to be kind, seeing that everything was so 
straight b^ore liira, and submissive ; but he mig^t 
have done nothing but lord it on this very account 
Id short, calamity makes us feel as shtvishly grate- 
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ful B<»netime8 for the least evidence of good-will, 
as it does bitter and violent against the reverse. 

" The men were accordingly. proceeding to my 
mother's chamber, when Father Waring took their 
principal aside, and whispered him. The man 
looked very serious ; asked a question or two, and 
then looked ieamestly at myself. ' Thie door shall 
be open,' said Waring; 'but you would riot — 
you will not — ' 

■- " ' No, no,' interrupted the officer. * Go in, 
young gentleman : we will await your pleasure.' 

" It is to borne in mind, that the noise of the 
populace out of doors, instead of diminbhing all 
this time, had increased to a frightful degree. 
* Bring 'em out ! Bring out the wretches, the 
sorceters !' were among the least of the appaUin^ 
cries. * Death to the bloody I^pists V was the 
cry at one time. At another, the voice of the 
muldtude rose in one according thunder of, * Bum 
*em I Burn 'em in their own fires ! ' These three 
last words were then repeated, like a burden ; and 
for some minutes, as if the crowd were beaiing 
time to what they said with their feet, we heard 
nothing but a horrible deep «bund of — ' Their own 
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fires ! Their own fires !' Hill, the aerrant, look- 
ing out of window, said that the wliole mass was 
' rocking to and fro.' 

" Most unfortunate was it, that the windows of 
my poor mother's bed-room looked fiill iq)on this 
scene, though at a good height The tumult 
grew so alarming, that jost as Mr Wariag and 
myself had withdrawn ' to a side of dte room, 
before entering the chamber door (for he wished 
fint to speak with me,) the servant came up as 
pale as death, to know if the crowd had not better 
be spoken to. I determined to address them 
acccH<diBgly, and was about to open a window for 
diat purpose, when the cries were exchanged for 
in enormous hurra. ' 'Tis a troop of horse,' 
Sfud Mr Waring. ' Praise be to God ! the relief 
n inexpressible ! Surely,' he added, in ati 
inrolunlary prayer, ' O righteous God, O great 
and most merciful Father, the woes of the heart 
may be induced a little space!' 

" The scene was tremendous. The voice of this 
crowd when I. first approached the window, at 
once roared and was brolwn up, like a human sea. 
There were so many torches, that the houses 
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opposite, forming tlie side of an unfinished street, 
took a glare flrom them, as if our own hoose 
had been on fire; and the light felling on the 
mass of feces in front, it seemed as if I was 
about to address a congregation of pallid 
daimons. 

"The arrival of the cavalry produced a compara- 
tive quiet, — an inexpressible relief indeed. Mr 
Waring again led me apart, took my hand in his, 
kissed it, and could not speak. His whole-frame 
shook with emotion. ' My dear friend,' said he, 
' my beloved child, for you will never refuse me 
the right to call you by that title, whether it be 
for a sbOTt time or for a long, I set you a bad 
example with these tears and this weakness, bat 
I need not ask my Philip to understand and for- 
give me : he is wise before his time ; un1uq)py 
I feat also, not tbe less on that account.' 

[" Esher will forgive my repeating these words, 
which I do, God knows, out of reverence for 
him who said them, and not for myself. I would 
give up all the glories in the world, if I had 
ikem, for the sake of one or two beloved and 
loving friends. Esher will see for what meUn- 
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choly purpose my tutor was thus rauing m« in 
my own esteem.] 

" ' My child,' continued this excellent man, * I 
think we poor calumniated brethren have some 
reason to be weaker to-night, even than our 
friends who sorrow for us ; and I will not scru* 
pie to demand of the friend I love best in the 
woiid, that he shall help me to sapport my 
weakness by dint oi suppressing his own. If 
you, Philip, cannot assist us at this moment, 
who can ? I know what you would say, — but it 
is not that — it is not of my own eonowa I ^>eak at 
this moment^ nor even of those of the brethren ^ 
no, nor yet of anything that you are hidierte 
acquiunted with. Evils oome i^on us most unex- 
pectedly, as we have all seen this day ; and surely 
those endure them in the best manner, who 
endure them in the kindest and most considerate.' 

" I began to feel great alarm, not without Btane 
suspicion of the cause of it ; but I hoped that my 
dread made me mistaken. 

" Father Waring continued: — ' There is no 
knowing' said he, ' what firigbtful things may 
happen to us Catholics. It is necessary that we 
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should look all clumces in the face, like men. I do 
not say that the worst will happen, but it may ; 
and in that case I ask you, dear Philip, where you 
should widi me to be ?' 

U Where wish you to be ? 

" * Yes : in heaven or on earth ? Would yoa 
with to be in heaven at once, ot to remiun, and 
witness the a£9iction of the church I We ; per- 
haps endure a thousand terrors instead of one?' 

" ' Oh, my &ther, is it possible that you would 

announce to me ^Nay, if my fears be jue^ 

you need not tell me so : — say nothing : — I shall 
comprehend all, and will set myself to act as 
you would hare me.' 

" My friend shook my hand with a manly 
emotion, looked in my eyes through his tears, 
and said, 'Come; you will not misconceive me 
when I say, " Blessed are the dead that die iil 
the Lord." Yon know where it is that the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 
If ever a saint rested, it is she.* ' 

" His words faded away as he spoke. It was 
now my turn to lead. I took him by the arm, 
and we went into the chamber. 
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- " Wliat need I say ? My modiet teclined in' 
Iwr elbow chair, her two hands thrown together oti 
her lap, her cheek leaning agunst one of tbe- 
wingB of it— dead. 

" The aniicipatiofi of martyrdom (for she feared 
the worst) had been too much for her. Con- 
stantly on the watch agwnst discorery, and believ- 
ing herself prepared for it, ttf shock was nevet- 
likeless too great when it cane ; e^teeially when it- 
came ia a manner as terrible as il was abrupt . 
The first news of it she received with irrepressible 
alarm, wbich she vainly endeavoured with many 
self-reproaches to overcome. At the same time 
she expressed her gratitude for the endeavour 
vidch had been made to convert me, and e^^rly 
asked whether it had succeeded. Father Waring 
did not scruple to answer, that I was in ' a hea- 
venly &ame of miml, and that be hoped the very 
best of me.' She clasped her hands with transport 
towards heaven. ' But then they will harm him ." 
said she ; * they will kill him ! ' — sinking from 
the height of her raptureinto an agony of mater- 
nal fear. Waring replied, that although my dispo- 
sition was excellent, and he doubted not I should 
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be an angel in heavea ; yet &e declaration of my 
ftith had been interrupted by tiie breaking up of 
the assembly, and that he had good reason to know 
that I should be safe.' — ' But you ! ' — cried 
my mother,—! tbe dear, good &thers I' 

" I must draw a veil over tie rest My poo* 
mother, naturally of a delicate constitulaon, side, 
and worn out with long anxieties, could oot help 
wringing her hands on all oar accounts, her omi 
not excepted. This produced a burst of self- 
reproach, and she grew too agitated to remain in 
bed. Her servant, Mary Pinnion, almost as over- 
come as herself, helped her to rise in her dressing- 
gown ; the noise of the multitude all the while 
growing more vehement and irightful. My 
mother was entreated not to go to the window; 
but she seemed to think it necessary ; perhaps the 
more because of her terror. She seated herself, 
before she looked, in her cluur, which was close to 
the window, — hesitated, and gasped for breath, — 
gave one glance, and instantly averting and shn^ 
tang her eyes, expired without a word. 

" The poor girl, Mary Pinnion, though no 
P^ist, nor in the secnt, lay on the bed her mis- 
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tress had left, exhausted with grief and amaze- 
ment. It was from her I learnt these partJcnlara, 
which Father Waring would not tell me. 

*' How often have I gone oyer the whole of 
them in my mind, as a sort of penance for I hnow 
not what offences. Months— nay, years after- 
wards, though my reason told me I had no cause, 
I reproached myself for not having been with my 
moUier sooner. I reviewed every circumstance of 
my young life, Moall as well as great, (indeed some 
of them were more than boyish humours,) in. 
which I had vexed her : in short, I underwent, 
in double measure, all that tendency to regret and 
self-reproach, which consciences, tenderly nur- 
tured, are apt to give way to with such wiliiil 
extravagance, upon the loss of th<Me whom they 
have more loved than thought with. 

" Yet these were not my reflections at the time. 
I was greatly shoeked ; but I felt such a movement 
of indignation against the mob, as made me wish 
myself a destroying spirit, that I might have 
poured out a phial of wrath upon their assembled 
heads. The very turmoil of my spirits helped to 
sustain me. The cause of my poor misguided 
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fiiends was now entirely in my hands ; and when 
I thouglit of the new anxieties my mother would 
have gone through, had she survived, her deparr 
(lire seemed a providential mercy. Such it was 
called by Mr Waring, and such I comented to 
regard it. 

" Some hasty arrangements, witli the appro? 
badon of the commander of the troop of horse, 
toc^ place, for the security and respectful treat- 
ment of the renuuns ; after which, the mob now 
becoming impatient with the soldiery, we all de- 
scended to go to prison. Some coaches were in 
readiness to convey us. The moment the people 
caught sight of us, tbey burst into suCh a yell of 
execration, that I felt greatly relieved on finding 
an avenue formed by the troop of horse. There 
were, in all, three coaches, some prisoners and 
officers going in each ; and as each of them was 
filled, it moved a little onward, so that the mob 
crowded to the windows before the soldiery had 
time to siettle themselves on either side. It was 
truly frighttur to see them thrusting in their feces 
and hands, and avowing all the white the most 
ferbdous wishes, loading my companions with. 
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abnse, as if Aey wese rather demons dmn men. 
I was ID tbe first coach. They asked if I was the 
young gentleman 'who was to be sacrificed?' 
and upon die Fursmvanf s answering, ' This is 
the gentleman you mean,' they thrust their 
hands towards me in congratulation, that I might 
shake them. I recoiled in horror. 

" ' You had best do it, sir,' said an officer ; 
< great multitudes are not to-be trifled with.' 

" I looked at Mr Waring, whose fece seemed 
to say that it would be an adherence to my firiends, 
instead of an abandonment of them. 

" I sabmitted my hands accordingly, as if to 
a basket of vipers. 

" ' You are mistaken, my inends,' sfud I, ' there 
was to be no sacrifice.' 

" ' What !' cried a tall, rugged fellow, his fiice 
seamed with the small-pox ; ' tell me that, when 
I saw it with my own eyes — the flames waiting for 
you, and the villains whetdng their knives I ' 

" ' Lo you now,' cried another, whose fece I 
could not distinguish, < see the temptations of 
Satan, which shall make a man minister to his 
own destruction.' 
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" ' Hang 'em all up,' shouted a tliird, * and 
tli^r wiUing imp of the devU along with them !' 

" By this time the soldiery had formed on either 
ude of us, and the procession mored on. The 
mob accompanied us to the prison, increasiog aa 
they went, but gradually becoming silent, witJi 
the exception of a few voices now and tiien, I 
suppose of the recedera. I discerned between 
the horses' heads, the same fiices that surrounded 
the coach; the tall rugged fellow among tiiem, 
who mocked and mowed at me, as he caught my 
eye. My mind Cor some time was divided be- 
tween two feelings. At one moment, I congratu- 
lated myself that my danger was sot so great aa 
that of my companious ; at the next, I resented 
the thought as unworthy, and persuaded myself 
that I would fiiin have been just in their condition, 
in order that they might have been certain of my 
contempt and hatred of their persecutors. At in- 
tervals, nevertheless, I felt strongly how painful 
it is to be at a disadvantage, even imaginary, witii 
aoy body of one's fellow-cre^ures ; and when I 
heard them devoting my friends to the toimenti 
of another world, I could not bat be struck with 
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the reflection, that those friends themselves had 
just heen threatening me vith the very same 
catastrophe. Another reflection also forced itaelf 
u^n me. The indignation of the mob, however 
vulgarly and extravagantly vented, might be toaced 
to the pereecuting conduct of the very ^tb that 
was now persecuted. Must there then, thought I, 
be nothing but persecution for persecution? Is one 
wrong eternally to produce a wrong to punish it ? 
01 will a time come, when those very actions and 
re-actions will teach people better, and human 
nature find out that the doctrines which produce 
them, must, so far, be themselves in the wrong? 
Can Christianity itself long continue to be mixed 
up with things imchrifitJan ? 

" Perhaps these reflections were not as clear to 
my mind then, as they are now. Most probably 
they passed through it with as much dimness 
as rapidity; but every new piece of suffering 
brought a new source of light with it, with which 
I afterwards investigated my human nature at 
lebure. 

** The miuu subject of consideration to all of us,, 
as we went along, was, the fete we were going to 
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encounter, the nature and degree of it^ and kow 
it was to be arreBted or met When we arrived 
at the prison, we bad to undei^ another burst of 
execration, whicli made us glad to esc^>e into its 
dreary walls. We were locked up in different 
cells, and passed a dismal night. Next day, to 
my inexpressible relief (I could not account for it^ 
but such it was), 1 was summoned into the pr^ 
sence, not of a subordinate Judge, nor even of -a 
Secretary of State, but of the Lord Protector 
himself, Oliver Cromwell 

*' I now understand the secret of this relief. It 
.consisted in my having to answer to a great man 
instead of a little ; such a one, as I instanctirely 
felt, could tmly understand what I meant truly 
to kiy before him; for there is a sympathy be- 
tween all genuine qualities, however accompanied 
by sophisticate on^ ; and nobody is so cf^rable of 
appredating the simplicity of youth, as he who 
sees beyond the rules of ordinary wisdom, and 
knows the value of those qualities in advanced 
life. It is only second-rate and subordinate 
greatness, that confounds eonunon experience 
with uncommon, and thinks everything young 
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a folly, because its own youth was Tulgarly mis- 
taken. 

" Accordingly I followed tlie person who Came 
to fetch me, not indeed without anxiety or even 
awe (for my fitther'e visitors had taught me a 
great veneration for ' oar Chief of Men,' and bis 
late accession to sovereign power did not diminish 
it), but with a feeling of hope, or I shoidd rather 
say of security. I contrived to make the sanguine 
temper I was in known to Father Waring. The 
manners of this excellent friend had already conci- 
liated his jailers ; and a plentiful exercise of my 
purse completed llieir good humour. I wondered, 
nevertheless, to find them so willing to be pleased; 
but the trudi is, they had seen a good many Catho- 
lics, and were not bo prejudiced against them as most 
Some of them had served in the prison, when the- 
batred of Popery was at its height ; I mean, when 
die avowed superstition of the Queen of Charles I, 
the suspected faith of the King, the attachment 
(^ the Catholics to his person, and their san- 
guinary impatience in Ireland, had worked up 
the zeal of their enemies to its climax, and pro- 
duced that dreadiiii season of re-aclioD, when 
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ihe iQnocent suffered for the guilty, and ike 
most venerable and harmless men were put to 
death simply for being priests, or being present 
at a mass. There had been no such scenes of 
late, but the religion and its ceremonies were still 
under the ban, not to be practised but in secret, 
and under penalties that had nerer been abro- 
gated. It was expected by some of our visitor^ 
that the Presbyterians would call for a repetition 
of those severities, if for no otiier purpose but to 
dictate to their new master. Cromwell himself, in 
his new scheme of government^ though he advo- 
cated the independence of religious opinion in all 
otiier points, had expressly excepted the adhe- 
rents to ' prelacy and popery ; ' and now this 
unfortunate detection of my &iends, occupied too 
in a ceremony so unusual, and of so hateful an 
aspect, might hasten the return, perhaps even 
sharpen the excess of their afflictions. 

*' On the other hand, if my friends bad made 
a mistake, they had also been mistaken by the 
populace. This might be shewn. And Cromwell, 
besides the natural objection of those who dictate, 
to undergo dictation from any one else, carried the 
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principle of reli^ous toleiatioii &rdier, perbapi, 
than any man of his day ; that is to say, than 
any man who professed Christianity at all. 

" But I shall agtun confound subsequent reflec- 
tions with immediate ones. Suffice it to say, that 
I had acquired some itiformation, more or less 
vague, upon all these points ; and that I was not 
the worse prepared to encounter the eye of the 
great man, inasmuch as I was really neither poli- 
tician nor theologian, bat a youth, whose nature 
he might see through, as easily as if it were cat 
in crystal. 

" I was taken in a coach to Whiteh^, and 
delivered into the hands of an usher, who on 
hearing my name and quality, was pleased to 
condole with me. Our story, eza^erated in 
the outset, had gathered much in its pn^ess; 
and the good usher was astonished to find, that 
there were only six priests instead of twenty, 
that there was no mass called the ' Devil's Mass,' 
at which they sacrificed a young protestant, and 
that no closet full of bones Was discovered, all ' 
belonging to children whom they had enticed into 
the house for that purpose. I was glad to find 
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that my refusal to become a Catholic, was nnder- 
etood; and equally so, that the other circumstances 
had been so grossly misrepresented. The sacri- 
fice of the young Protestant their host, was held 
to be an enormity particularly ungratetid, as it 
well might be. The usher dwelt upon it as a 
thing ' t»o horrible to thbk of;' and accordingly 
I had some difficulty in persuading him that it 
was not true. He looked at me over and over 
again, as if he doubted that I, Sir Philip Heme, 
was the actual Baronet, with * bis tliroat about 
him,' and not, as he thought, his next heir and 
most fortunate successor. 

" It was then the summer of the year 1654. 
Cramwell had not long raised himself to his high 
station, but he occupied Whitehall with all the 
formalities of a sovereign. I have already ob- 
served that I was no politician. I was not too 
young for it; there were numbers no older than 
myself, who were fiery partisans, of all denomina- 
tions ; but the mode in which I had been brought 
up, and the indifference of my fether, had left my 
(pinions to take their course ; and youth is cer- 
tfunly no politician by nature. What is more, my 
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CatLolic Mends were no politicians. They were 
pure scholars and theologians, wrapt up in their 
faith, and very different, so far, from multitudes 
of their bretiiren, who were as anxious to meddle 
with state as church. I had heard them speak of 
Cromwell sometimes; and I gathered, on reflec- 
tion, that their opinion of him was much like my 
oWn, namely, that he had succeeded to the throne, 
something after the fashion of an elected monarch, 
and that good was to be expected from him, 
radier than ill. Very littie, however, of kite, had 
be«n said among us on any subject^ unconnected 
with religion and scholarship. It whs not to be 
expected, that niy mother would keep up her re- 
publican acquaintances. She did not attempt it 
I believe Mr Braythwaite was almost the only 
one tliat remained, and he came seldom, t had 
not ceased, howerer, to take for granted a good 
deal of what I had heard them say respecting the 
affidrs of the world ; and yet, so strong is the 
impression made by the pomp and circumstance 
of royalty upon a young mind, that is to say, of 
power in its highest and most obvious state of 
ornament and worship, that I could not but sym- 
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psthize with the down^ of Charles, nor find 
myself padng the very rooms, perhaps, through 
which he passed to execution, without feeling my 
admiration of his successor qualified with some- 
thing like dislike as well as dread. 

" The usher, whom I should haVe taken for 
one of the greatest men in the world, had he not 
talked so fast, consigned me into the hands of a 
Cor greater man, his superior, who was as silent 
as his steps. Just before we arrived at this 
gentleman, we passed two others, whom my con- 
ductor named to me before they came up. * Two 
Lords of his Highness's council,' said he, puttdng 
his hand to his mouth, and pretending to say 
nothing : ' he on the left is Sir Gilbert Pickering ; 
and the other is Mr Edward Montagne.' Yon 
know who this is now.* Sir Gilbert was a very 
stiff fomml-looking man, with the air of an angry 
t»edag4^e. Montague had a pleasant counte- 
nance, which he seemed trying to compress into 
the other's gravity. As we passed, he conde- 
scendingly addressed us : * It will be of no use, 

* hotd Sandwicfa. 
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Stratton,' said he ; ' hU HiglinesB is not viaible 
this moraing.' Pickering did not seem to like 
this remark. Mr Stratton received the intima- 
tion with an mr of lively acknowledgment, but 
resumed his pr^^ess. ' He is out there,' ob- 
served he ; ' but he is a mighty pleasant con- 
versable gentleman, is Master Montagu.' Wid) 
these words he suddenly altered the expressioQ of 
hb countenance ; and opening a door, consigned 
me into the hands I have just mentioned. 

" My new conductor, leading me throi^h an' 
apartment, paused at sight of a person trembling 
himself, who was standing at a door opposite. 

" ' His Highness's mother is with him,' said he, 
partly addressing me and partly spetdung to him- 
self. * It likes him not to be interrupted at siich 
dmes ; but my directions in this matter are spetnal.' 
So saying, he went in, and presently returned, 
giving me a signal to advance. 

*' I went in', and saw a gentleman in black, 
leaning down and speaking to a pale old lady, 
who sat, or rather reclined, in an arm chdr. 
It was the Protector. The old lady was his' 
mother. 

VOL, il. H 
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■* He turned bis face to me niddealy, and said 
witk great haste, not however wiUiout dignity, 

* You are the Philip Heme, the same Sir Philip 
of whom these idle iables are told ? ' 

" I uttered, as well as I could, ' The sante, nit.' 
The sight of hia mother, reclining in that way w 
her diair, reminded me of my own; and I oouU 
bardly speak. 

" ' Lift up your voice, young genHemaii^^ 
Baid the Protector, ' and repeat what you bar-ft 
siud.* 

" ' I am Uie person,' I answered, * of whom: 
your Highness speaks.' 

** ' You Bee, madam,' said Cromw^ tnrtiing 
to his modier. 

" ' And thCTe waq no sai^fice ?' he resumed, 

• no ^ilish and bloody offering, — none <rf the 
absurdities, of which the people talk ? ' 

" ' None, sir. My friends may be mistalceg, 
but kinder men do not exist' 

'* The Protector seemed ag^n to be re-aseuiing' 
his mother. He then raised his head, and standing 
a little apart, hut_ with his hand on the top of 
her dtair, said to me in a lower tone of Ttnoe, 
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' What manner of men these skuUdng' knavei are, 
with their pobonous r^ of a religioii, asmredlj 
I am not to learn : but wh&t meaos tins disquiet, 
yoang ^ntteman ? Wherefore this trembling ? 
BDflui^ bnt Uie truth must be told here.' He 
edJed this with an air of Btemness. 

" 1 n^lied that I was well aware of that, and 
ib»t aU my hopes werft founded upon it; but 
&at- the kte eircwnstfuwe had been a thing m 
Borpn^ng, and aecempiuiied with the ind^nati<M 
of a mnHitHde of men so frig^tfd, that I trusted 
Ae weakaesa of my yeam wenld be pardoned for 
Hot spe^ii^ ef it without eraofiooy e^mUy in 
apveaenee like AM in which I stood. — I thoi^Iit 
^ vener^^ lac^ leohed at me with kindnegR. 
-- ** ' How lold are yoa ? ' said my laterrogstor. 

w'Siteeis* 
-■ -" ^ ¥««( E^peatwice,' he was pleasod to remark, 
< is maaly enough, to haye gsid twenty.' 

" I was going to reply, bnt stcrppeA ■ 'Hie'fto- 
tector bade me |weceed. I excused myself t^eil 
Ae ple^ tiwt I hai n« ^ht to troellilfr' Ms High- 
1168* wMh my poor thongte : bat he insisted on 
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hearing tbem out I then said, that I .believed 
trouble made people old before their time. 

' *' ' A venerable young gentleman, upon my . 
word ! ' said the Protector, in a tone of good- . 
humoured sarcasm : * and yet,' continued he, wilh 
solemnity, * these are serious times, awful and 
heart-shaking times, for those who err from the - 
right path, whether young or old. Safety is for 
none but suc^ as the Lord gathereth into his fold, 
and then, who shall harm us? (He turned to 
his mother as he said this.) Verily, aa a haii 
does not fall without his permission, so neither 
does a hwr grow grey ; and as I have seen those 
whose locks have suddenly &ded, . like smitten 
blossoms, out of the very anguish of the fears that 
have come upon them, so have the godly stood flou- 
rishing to the end, like the tree by the water's side.' 

" He bent down to his mother, taking her 
agun by the hand, ' Open that casement,' said he, 
directing my attention to the window; ' and let 
us have more of God's blessed lur.' 
. " As.I went to Obey him, I heard him speaking 
in a low tone, as if something had been finally 
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agreed between them. On r^iuning my station, 
he bade me go into a further room and await his 
coming. He kissed her hand, and she said in a 
feint voice, * My dear Bon I ' These words com- 
pleted the likeness I saw between the two mothers^ 
and I was glad to find myself alone, that I might 
give way to my emotion. 

" I afterwards learnt, that Mrs Cromwell, who 
was in a perpetual state of alarm lest something 
should happen to her son, had been greatly agi- 
tated by the rumours respecting the late event. 
With every popular tomult, whatever might be its 
avowed purpose, she connectod the idea of an 
insurrection against Oliver's life. One violence, 
she thought, must produce another ; and all 
violence could only terminate in putting an end to 
the person that was dearest to her, tlie object of 
so much hatred and envy on the part of so many 
Actions. Her health at that period was in the 
fnulest condition: indeed she did not survive 
beyond the November following : and it was said, 
that she could not hear the report of a pistol, but 
she exclaimed, ' They have shot my son 1 ' 

" It was to cabn her fears on this point, as well as 
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to DoUeot the wbt^ truth a£ &e intter frtm A 
person at an ingennons time of lif^ that tlie 
Protects seat for me so speedily; andt^ereis 
reisOD to believe, that her imxiety, in coinbiaatioa 
' with certain views which a friend of Sir Kenelm 
Jiigby had been lately opening to him respecting 
the Catholics, was of service in producing t^ 
torn I am about to relate. But he had odicr clues 
to a knowledge of us. 

" In a minate or two Cromwell made hiB appear- 
ance. He discerned d>at I had be^ vee^Mng, 
and asked me, in a tone of anger net unmixed 
with contempt, the reason of it I expladned to 
him what had moved me when I was in the other 
room, and apol(^;ized for not having been more 
particaJar in t£e presence of the vener^le lady, 
for a reason which her state of heidtli rendered 
obvious. He was struck with hearing of the deadi 
of my mother, a drcunutance he had hitherto 
been unacquainted with. 

" ' You are a good lad,* said he; ' but goodness 
is sometimeB weak, often misguided. Can yon 
tell the trudi. Sir Philip, as well as you can 
square it to the convenience of a sick lady ?' 
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" ' If you will put me to the test, sir, I trnrt 
I sliall not disgrace the opinion which yonr 
IJighnesg is willing to entertain of me.' 

" The Protector's manner was now perfectly 
nmple and open; free from the air of heavineM 
wad constraint that was mixed with it in the othear 
room, and as noble as became him. When stand- 
mg beside his mother, he seemed to be wresttisg 
with contending thoughts, and had a lumbering 
motioa with hia shoulders, almost amounting to 
something clownish. I have since noticed - the 
same thing iti persons of a rustic breeding, whose 
thoughts labour between a love of truth and the 
wi^ to conceal it. Oliver now stood erect, with 
Ms back to a fire-place, tuid resembled the picture 
which had been lately painted of him by Lely. 
The artist flattered him perhaps in the general 
air, as far as it implied ordinary good breeding, 
and an habitual urbanity of carriage ; and yet the 
momentary look may not have been flattered even 
in that respect; for as the greater includes the 
less, so the princely serenity which Cromwell 
could assume as well as any man, or rather which 
was natural to him in his princely moments, la- 
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. Yolred of Deceaaity whatever is of the like quality 
in the self-posseasioD of an ordinaiy gentleman. 
You have -heard what Cromwell said, when Lely 
was about to paint this picture ? He desired him 
to omit nothing that could complete the likeness, 
however it might tell against smoothness and 
good looks. Not a wart, or a wrinkle was to be 
left out, Lely accordingly produced a stronger 
and bluffer face than is usual with him; though 
it is to be doubted, whetlier the sense of beauty 
to which he afterwards made such a sacri- 
fice of his pencil, would have permitted him 
to go to the extent of Cromwell's direction, 
granting even that the instinct of a courtier had 
not prevented it. Nor are we to suppose, that 
Cromwell himself, however great a man, was 
displeased to think that his warts and wrinkles 
had been found less inimical to pleasingness of 
aspect, than might have been looked for. Be this 
as it may, I was afterwards, when I came to see 
the picture, highly stru<ck with the resemblance 
it bore to him at the period of thb interview. . If 
there was any defect on the wrong side, it was, 
that the ejies were not fine enough; not suf- 
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ficiently deep and Adl of meaning. And yet they 
are not valgar eyes, in Lely's picture. The 
forehead, and the open flow of hair on eitLer side, 
as if he was looking out upon the realm he 
governed, and the aii of it was brealliing upon 
him, are wonderfully like ; and so is tie deter- 
mined yet unaffected look of the mouth. ' The 
nose, which in every face is, perhaps, the seat of 
refinement or coarseness, (at least I have never 
found the symptom f^) is hardly coarse enough ; 
and in a similar proportion, it is wanting in power. 
Cromwell's nose looked almost like a knob of 
oak. Indeed, tliroughout his fece there was some- 
thing of the knobbed and gnarled character of 
that monarch of our woods. I will add, that as 
this picture was punted immediately after Crom- 
well's accession to the sovereign power, the 
princely aspect of the sitter was never more 
genuine, perhaps, thaa at that moment. But 
there was one thing which Lely assuredly took 
upon .himself to qualify; to wit, the redness of 
the nose. It was too red in ordinary, though 
not so much so as his libellers gave out, nor so 
distinguished in colour from the rest of his face. 
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Wiien he vas moved to anger, the vrbsAe 
irritability <^ his nature seemed to rush into both 
nose and cheeks; and this produced an effect, the 
consciousness of which vres^ pei4i^>s, of no fflean 
service in Hoping him to controui himself. UpoB 
the whole, if many priaces have had a more 
graceful a^ect, few have shown a more striking 
one, tmd fewer still have wErnuted the imjveBsioD 
by their aations. 

"The Protector bade me gire him an exact 
aeconnt of the circumstances that hadoccured in 
oar house. I accordii^ly entered into the real 
state of the case. I told him how the good 
fethers had laboured in vain at my conversion ; 
how anxious they were for my eternal wei&tre; 
what steps of various kinds they had thought it 
necessary to resort to in consequence; how ve 
had been surprised during the spectacle they had 
thought proper to lay open; how the terror 
created by the sight of the assembled multitudes 
had snapped asunder the frml thread of my 
mother's existence, and what real good men the 
&thers were, with the exception of the lay-brother 
who had betrayed them; how absorbed in their 
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religion and Bdiolarship, and how well affected, 
I verily believed, to his HighDess's govemmeDt^ 
having, to my certain recollection, spoken of him 
at one raised by Providence to reconcile jarrings 
of all sorts, and enable every man to worship God 
after liie li|^t of his conscience. 

" ' Which they would not endure, if they were 
in my place,' said Cromwell ; ' no, not for a day.' 

*' I bowed in my confusion, not knowing what 
to answer to this remark. My bow, however, 
implied, though I was not conscious of it at the 
time, that it was for a great man, like himself, to 
know better, and to teach the way to the indul- 
gence. He proceeded to observe, as if in 
comment upon such an observation, that, ' the 
herd, to be sure, were not the herdsman. Will 
they ever,' he added, half musing to himself, * be 
anything but a herd? Feradventure they may, 
seeing that the image is but a type, and the herd 
of the same nature as the herdsman. Forty years 
long ! Say, forty centuries ! A thousand yean 
with the Lord are but as one day.' 

" He mused aloud in this way, as if I was too 
young to render my presence of any importance ; 
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then looking steadily at me, he said, 'And this 
is all?' 

' " I now suddenly called to mind what I h^ 
really forgotten since the day before, — the situ- 
ation of those who still remained in concealment. 
A blush burned over my &ce ; but my resolution 
was taken instantly. 

*' ' No, sir,' said I, ' it is not.' 

* " Ay,' returned Cromwell, in a tone, which I 
knew not whether to take for good-natured or dis- 
pleased, — ' you have forgotten something ? 

" ' Beyond a doubt, Mr, I did forget Bomething : 
hut—' 

" ' But what, young man ?' sternly enquired 
Oliver : — ' have a care how you palter with us.' 

" ' God forbid, sir,' sud J, ' that I should do 
to idle and wicked a thing : but — ' 

*' ' But me no buts, sir,' cried the Protector : 
■ God help me, must boys as well as men think to 
pat my discernment to the stretch? Speak out, 
and speak truly, my young master; or your 
friends, as you call them, will suffer for it' 

*' I here found myself in a new perplexity. If 
1 told of the women's concealment I knew not 
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wliat trouble might come upon them : if I kept it 
a secret, the men were threatened with new penal- 
ties. I determined instinctively to exonerate the 
latter as much as possible, while I did my utmost 
to screen the partners of their danger." 

" ' As God is my judge, sir,' I replied, ' I have 
told your Highness nothing but the truth ; and if 
I have not told the whole of it, it is neither 
because I forgot it at the moment, though I 
really did so, nor because the concealment anyway 
affects the worthinesa of my poor friends. Par- 
don me, sir, if any word I utter displease yon ; 
but with the greatest respect in the world, and 
even awe at your presence, it is not in my power 
to rehite anything further." 

*' ' How, young man ?* returned Cromwell: 
' would you tell me, that you are under a greater 
threat than mine, or fear any more terrible shadow 
than it is in my power to cast upon you?' 

" ' Oh no, sir ! nothing that man can do to me 
could surely be half so terrible to me as this 
moment, standing as I do under your Highness's 
displ^ure ; but God would be angry with me, if 
1 sinned against the light of my conscience.' 
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" ' And this secret forsootli is not to be told?* 
Bald Cromwell in a tone of scornliil aznazemetit : 
*a boy says it, and fancies that I am to be 
mastered by his petulance !' ' 

" I clasped my hands with a passionate mixture 
of entreaty and deprecation, ' Forgive everybody 
but myself, sir ; but it is imposuble.' 

" The next words of Oliver came upon my eat 
like the sudden cessation of agony on a nerve. - 
' I will tempt thee no more, Philip,' said he, in 
a tone of great kindness : — ' when thy mother 
bore thee, of a truth did she bear a man child, 
though I question whether thou couldst be so quick 
to do as to Buffer. Terrible is the other portion 
of man, a darkening to the ^e, and a withering 
to hb morning heart ; I may say, even sometimes 
to his morning prayers ; and he goeth forth uncer- 
tain whether bis blows may always be aimed at 
the true evil, or out of the true and perfect — '(He 
there stopped abruptly.) * Is it even so, Philip ?" 
he added ; ' and knowst thou aught of these rid- 
dles of the Sphinx? Yet this too is endmrance; 
and endurance hath not the wine of action to 
solace it Who shall judge ! ' 
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** ' And 90, Philip,' he resumed, with a different 
air, * tbou hast been a secreter of the idolaters of 
tjie niasB, ha? aharbourer of priests? and doubu 
less thooght it incumbent upon thee, to do as had 
been done by thy fiither and mother b^ore tbee ? 
Well : it is a delicate matter, the more especiaUy 
■ince the multitude have bad tlie handling of it ; 
but the season may do something towards sweeten- 
ing it Mark me, young mau: not a word of what 
passes between thee and me; and now h>ok at that 
paper.' 

" He banded me a document, in which to my 
utter amazement I read a list of all the persons im- 
plicated in the business befwe us, not excepting 
the three ladies ; and it ended with describing the 
rooms in which they were secreted. A signature 
had been torn off. I found afterwards, that this 
signature was the worthy Mr Braytitwtute'g. 

" The Protector saw the glow of satisfaction that 
must hare exhibited itself in my countenance, the 
double delist I experienced, at having at once 
kept my secret, ^md received an intimation from 
him that nobody would be the worse for it. He 
looked at me with a smile of peculiar dignity and 
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good will, and desired me to give him an account 
of my childhood. *I bare some' few minutes 
longer,' said he; ' and great things and small in 
this world providentially hang together.' I obeyed 
him, not omitting & single circumstance, with the 
exception of one or two which I had no right to 
disclose; and at these, I could see, he gave a 
shrewd guess. When I ended, he called to me for 
the paper. I had foi^otten to return it. On my ap- 
proaching him for that purpose, he gave me a kindly 
pat on the cheek. ' Trouble not thyself, Philip,' 
said he, ' for a loss which all sons must be afflicted 
with, sooner or later. Think rather of the com- 
forts that may yet reach thee, and the pleasant 
surprises that may follow unhappy ones. The 
lives of thy friends are safe, provided they ntter 
not a syllable of the matter. There are those who 
would iiun renew certmn laws, better foi^otten in 
a Christian land ; men, who know not that they 
are the objects of their own hatred and persecution, 
in other shapes. These people are not to be 
gainsaid roughly ; they think they mean well; but 
they are to be opposed quietly and stroiigly. No- 
body knows better than a soldier, Philip — I would 
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say, a Christian soldier, — that the only final bless- 
ings of thia temporal state are a reasonable peace 
and qniet; and it is to secure these blessings to 
mankind, that God's servants militant are content 
to hazard their share of them, and take on them- ' 
selves the burden (^ authority. I speak to thy 
twenty years of age, for without question thou 
wert bom four years after takii^ consideration 
whether thou shouldst be bom or no ; and I speak 
also to the years in thee that are to come; oh 
which I purpose myself to keep an eye; for the 
race of the Hemes, thus h^pily converted from 
their errors, and not to be enticed back to them, 
are a race worthy of the care of their nation, of 
whicJi I, being by the unsearchable will of Pro- 
vidence, set over to be the guide and shepherd, 
do hold myself bound to attend to those things, 
which concern us all, — I say to those things which 
all would attend to, if their time or understandings 
could be that way bent ; and truly, there is nothing 
which dotb more concern a people than the well 
and conscientious bringing up of their gentry, nor 
vras it ever of greater concernment than now, 
when those things are s^d and done in it which 
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are a scandfd to tliis miticm, and to the brmging 
up (tf th^r gentry, and nobility; it being eon> 
sidefed that a badge of profeneness is a badge of 
diaaffecUon, and ill will, and clean contrary govwn- 
nent to the government of this commonwealth; 
which though there be somewhat in it, I mean in 
Uioae disaSections and profaneneBS and irregularitf 
of manners, that doth convey a praise and a con- 
trast to this government, yet it is nevertheless 
fearful, and not to be looked upon, but for tlw 
rooting of it out, to the end that such shallow and 
godless persons may know, of a truth, that there is 
a King in Israel ; I mean Him that ruleth over 
botb Kings and Cs^ttuns, and who hath set a 
testimony in Jacob, that the generation to come 
might know him. — And so, Philip, thou shall 
be brought agiun to this palace of Whitehall to- 
morrow, at this same hour of noon; and I will 
commit thee to the care of a pious and learned 
person, in truth a great and shining light of these 
times, with whom I have been' conmiuning but 
now of the like matters; for besides being rightly 
nnrtured, it is fitting that thou set up a special- 
and a bright testimony of thy better knowiedge at 
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iUs JHBCtnre, when tby friends, as Uioa caUest 
them, with their devil's images, have brought the 
isultitude about th«ii ears, — a creature, God 
kooweth — (I mean when it pteaseth him to let 
tbem be so changed from a devout and docile 
■ssembla^e<)- of many mouths and little wit.' 

" The greater part of this epeedi of Cromwell, b 
more like bis manner of discourse in general, than 
the rest of it ; and, in &ct, if I had reported the 
whole as it was delivered, there would have been 
a good deal of the same negligence and incohe- 
rence of words throughout; but I could not well 
mdie a comic report of so serious a matter ; for 
such, lunder all the circumstances, it would have 
speared. If I seem to contradict myself in the 
conclusion, it is because my spirits had grown 
lighter at every word he uttered ; and I cannot, at 
this time, refuse t<i give my recollections their full 
play. It is not to be supposed, that the Protector 
always spoke in this manner, or that he did not 
vary it sometimes considerably in the course of 
one and the same colloquy. Even when he gave 
way to this habit of circumlocution, (adopted, 
perh^ts, originally, &t>m policy, but not without 
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a natural tendency to it, arising from want of let- 
ters, and even from a wish to rest his brainy and 
avoid the sharpness of concentration,) yon still 
discerned the giant in his undress, — the mighty 
will, that could take up his club, or dart out his 
strong arm, when passion moved him, and that 
loitered and Itunbered over his ideas, more like 
a rich man playing with his pocket^ than one 
who had no money in them to amuse him. At 
all events, if be had not acquired the taleht^ 
' he knew himself to be master of the whole trea- 
sury. 

" You will, perhi^ be surprised to hear me 
speak in this manner of Cromwell, especially as I 
have since been conversant with his enemies, and 
with snch as think they have great reason to com- 
plmn of him. But you must bear in mind thathe 
treated me thus kindly, before I could be said 
to have any fixed opinions ; that he was my friend 
loi^ before I knew anything of the persons in 
question, or had heard anything but what was ill; 
and that if I have since leamt to entertain a more 
favourable opinion of them, it is because the sin- 
gular varieties of experience, which fortune has 
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been pleased tJiat I should undergo, and the great 
necessity for consolation wliich that experience 
brought with it, has sharpened my insight into the 
good as well as eril which is mixed up with the 
characters of fdl men, and which I hail with a sort 
of gratitude whenever I meet with it. I some- 
times doubt whether Cromwell was so well-inten- 
tioned a man as at other tames 1 am inclined to 
think him ; but I believe him upon the whole to 
have had more good in him than ill ; and he was 
a kind man to me and his kindred, and an extra- . 
ordinary man in the eyes of everybody. Now 
I admire, genius, and am grateful for kindness 
wherever I find it; and pray do not forget, that 
I was no boFD partisan, to render my pr<^ess in 
impartiality so difficult as it is with most men, and 
sometimes so dishonourable and so cold. 

" But to resume my narrative. 
• " The expression of the Protector's countenance, 
as he thus resumed his speech, struggled with 
a dreary smile. It waa easy to see that the part 
taken by the multitude in this affiur, secretly dis- 
pleased him. He more than once (for I have not 
repeated half be said) intimated his anger at the 
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oflBcen of justice for not having performed tlteir 
vatk with greater discrediH) ; * elamberii^ on 
sky-lights,' be siud, 'and drawing the gaze of 
eve'sHltoppeiB, when they bad the stiaigkt gate 
before diem ^ hut there is something evet iU dom 
in the oinning (tf a tHOtoc' Tins was *n aUusion 
t» Mansd. I little th«vght in how peealiar a 
degree the sMitenee applied to him. But of this 
preseDUy. I need not observe, that my feus 
Kq>ecting the &te of my companioitB vete cb- 
tiiely allayed by my interview with CramwelL 
1 had &ncied I know not what reqwcting the 
aUiovreace entertained o£ Uue CaUioUcs, by meo 
•f all other d^ioisiDatienS) and reedlected with 
t^tor theaceouat of the mwtaV severities practiKd 
(U them sMQe years before. An ebuUilion agwniit 
them, such as the present, might, posttbly» I 
diought, renew these hoisors in the persons of my 
poor fnonds-j a&d . as ay int^riew commenced- in 
i^Hany, it concluded by put&ig me in such a stabi 
of buoyant delight, that I could soareely i^aiB 
from breakmg out iato some aotioa of grat^Ul 
«ctraiagaBe& Instead ei being a mm bt^nMh 
pfltitien»» at aa imowaaiifaUe distance from, lun 
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iriioin I bad to entreat, and wiaed witlt noUiiBg 
ia my friends' fevour but tiie piteousness of trutU 
and sorrow, I found myself both triumphant and 
honoured. I was praiaed f<» my honesty; a^ 
mitted to a sort of equity of discourse with ths 
greatest man in England, because of the very gnear 
ness of my years ; commisskmed to bear bedcgosd 
tidings to my friends ; wd constituted a kind- <tf 
•CHI, in the state, to him who unguestiovaUy stood 
ia the condition of a sovereign prince. 

** The trad) is, that Cromwell, always beyond Us 
8^ in wishing to tolerate a variety of reH^nraa 
^InioflS, was at that time pardcularly aoxioue to 
CMiciliate all classes and descripdoas of his Btw 
mbjeets; for such they might be called. In tb« 
course of ^e ensuii^ year, he had a pbn for 
nnking the very Jews a part of die body petitie : 
md though he ^led in ihis' de^gn, he restored 
Aera to the exerdse of tiieir rel^Ion. He ma 
the first Rngitsh mler under whom ibey had had 
a synagogae, since tbcir expulsioB ia tb» leiga 
^ Edward III. It was now his widi^ but withnaa 
iiltle iVHse as pos^le, t» see. i£ tlt« CathoUe^ ia 
th^ seed Ar a king^ gov«pnmeo^ would natW 
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glad of a mutual toleration. A irienil of Sit 
Eenelm Digby's (who himself opened a direct 
communication with him not long afterwards,) had 
prepared him to expect, not only tlieir good-will, 
but their gratitude and zealous co-operadon ; and 
he was meditating this point, when his old Puritan 
acquaintance, Harrison, first gave him notice of 
tlie harbourage of priests in our house, and ren- , 
dered it necessary that they should be taken 
notice of. Otnnwell was extremely vexed at this 
officiousness, which he looked upon as being both 
impertinent and vindictive, Harrison having quar- 
relled with him for being neither so good a 
republican, nor so violent a religionist, as himself; 
both of which points miust be conceded. Mansel 
was the traitor. TTie wretch knew well to whom 
he took his story ; but, like most traitors, he was 
a proper fool, and did not know how matters would 
terminate. BraythwMte, whom he jusUy took for 
a government spy, he forgot to reflect might be 
a spy on himself also. Former treacheries, to be 
sure, had succeeded with him ; but it was in other 
times, and the man had no eyes by day-light 
What all the world saw, was pure dazzle to hio^ 
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He had »ght for noUiitig but holes and comers. 
He waa a do^ed, ekulking, igDoraut fellow — . 
a proper dirty lay-brother — the ofifepriDg of gome 
parents worse than himself, who had pretended to 
be converted by one of the priests of Henrietta 
Maria, and persuaded their son to nmke a third 
in the gpeculatioa. Braythwaite was Cromwell's 
agent ; Mansel, by a new conversion, had become 
Harrison's ; and the servant was outwitted, as the 
master had been. 

" It will be recollected, that the apartments in 
which our lair friends were concealed, centred 
also a quantity of plate and other valuables. With 
boUi of these secrets, that is to say, with the pro- 
bability that tlie one would exist, and with the 
certainty that the other did, these two worthy 
persons had made themselves well acquainted ; and 
the understanding between them was, that as the 
ladies would infellibly be put into that sanctuary 
by Father Waring, the moment his brethren were 
interrupted, the two colleagues would as surely 
visit the place afterwards, make a merit of saving 
tiie inmates, and reward their virtue by a division 
of the spoil To this end, they had paid their 
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, viaitB a week before, each on different days, to my 
poor mother, to whom Braytliwaite pretended to 
be a fiiend at court; and I know not on what 
plea, — probably some notion of eecnrity in case 
of danger, they obtuned from her a list of all 
the valuables belonging to us, the Protestant get- 
ting the dvil list, and the Catholic the religious. 
This was done upon the understanding that each 
might be secure of the other's honesty, when they 
came to share the plunder. So &r, so good. But 
Master Braythwaite, prefering ^e pure politic 
part of villainy to the hazardous, had the impu- 
dentest trick in the world, of doing yoit a dis- 
service, and then so contriving his part in it, as to 
lay you under an obligation ; and accordingly, he 
copies out the list in a ftur hand, and deposits a 
duplicate of it with the Protector himself, as my 
legal giia]:dian : the s^d me being ' a young gen- 
tleman, whose rising virtues and singular good 
sense, indomitable by those misguided men, whom 
it was his painful duty to mask himself for the 
purpose of counteracting, he had many times wit- 
nessed with a secret and pious joy.' 

'* Before I left him, the' Protector put this new 
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paper into my hand, to sheT me bow well he wai 
acquainted with all matters concerning my wel- 
iare, (nvil as well as religioio, and what ease 1 
might feel respecting them. He then told me I 
should retnun in the prison for a day or two, till 
tiie ofScer of the troop of horse, who had made 
known to faim the melancholy situation of things . 
in which the premises were left^ had completed a 
doty which no man could perform better, and 
lidii^ it was desirable, on every account, to leave 
in his hands ; but I was to go there previously, in 
or^er to release the ladies with my own hand, 
enjoining them at the same time to secrecy, at 
his Highnese's * special request; ' and when this 
pleasure was ever, I was to have my goods and 
chattels properly redioned up to me, and to see 
' a fool caught in his own trap.' 

" Od taking leave a( Cromwell, and joyfully 
conunencing my journey homewards, I found a 
drawback on my pleasure, in having Mr Brayth- 
waite assigned me as my warrant and associate ; 
and the man talked so smoetlily, and had really 
taken such good care of our property, that had he 
not been a liar from head to foot, I could have 
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found it in my heart to be thankfol "to him. My 
first care, on entering the house, was to ascertain 
that proper respect had been paid to my mother^s 
remains. Everything was right, a respectable 
female in attendance, and the young officer himself 
in consultation with another man, whose business 
I guessed, but did not dare to inquire into. I took 
care, however, to make them acquunted with^a 
wish of my mother's, who in spite of that opinion 
which her feith enjoined her to the contrary, could 
never bring herself to think of being put into the 
ground without horror; and I earnestly begged that 
it might not be done till the prooi^ of decease 
were past a doubt Her anxiety, which was often 
expressed, produced a like fear in myself; nor to 
this day, whenever I think of it^ can I cease to 
wonder at the indifference with which people in 
general omit all considerations of the kind, and 
think of their consignment to wood and earth, as 
if they had never breathed air, nor possessed a spark 
of imagination. I should, perhaps, be disposed to 
admire their courage at one time, as much as I 
am to tax them with stupidity at another, were not 
the Eecret esphunable by the usual old and dull 
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master of most of our earthlj' ceremonies — ^habit; 
The same persons who care notliing for becoming 
*a kneaded clod,' and subjecting themselves to a 
long and wasting companionship with tlie worms, 
shall express the greatest horror at the idea of 
being reduced to ashes; nay, to having the air 
itself let in upon them, and being 'disturbed,', 
as they call it^ in their repose. I once knew a 
man who thought he should dream in his grave, 
and that his dreams must of necessity be no very 
pleasant ones. I asked liim, if he really thought 
so. He s^d, he at least thought of it a great deal ; 
so mud), Uiat whenever his health was worse than 
usual, it was his first and last reflection every day, 
and haunted him besides in the course of it I 
asked him, in that case, why he did not give direc- 
tions for being burnt like an old Roman. 'Oh,' 
Bud he, 'one cannot do that Nobody does it' 
And there is a good deal in the answer too ; but 
it famishes no reason, at any rate, why care should 
not be taken to ascertain that the vital spark is 
really out of us, and that we should have no wish 
to rise after dreaming. As to this last fiuicy, the . 
dreams might not be so unpleaswit as my acr' 
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quuntance presumed. The worst dreams on earth 
are occa^oned by what is not likely to occur to 
us underneath it; to wit, repletion: and if any 
sensation could survive us in body as well as 
Epirit, perhaps the mingling with the elements 
might even be as agreeable a process, as it is a 
natural one. 

" Still I cannot help saying, for one, that I 
would willingly elude the experiment, and take ■ 
the wings of the andeht pyrosophy. And yet 
tet OS bnt be snre that the breath has ceased, and 
l^t somebody loves us, and who might not sleep 
in peace ? Alas, I am be^ooing to touch upon 
the theme that is most painful to me. Will any 
one ever visit my grave, and give me a flower 
orafflgh? Yes, one will, or two; perhaps more 
would if I knew them, but I mean the one, — ^the 
one, withoat whom life itself seems but a dream 
of death! 

" The officer was very kind; and every thing 
was setded, as I wished. He was Ciqibun Rich, a 
kinsman of the Earl of Warwick, whose grandson 
not long afterwards married a daughter of the 
Protector. I now went to release my fair friends; 
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Mr Braythwfute, with his usual habit of doing 
one a service in the midst of hb most objection- 
able iDterfereoces, tiudertaking to see that nobody 
interrupted me. Before I touched die Earing 
which opened the first covering of the recess, I 
gave a knock on the wainscot, as loud, yet in as 
light and friendly a style, as I could. No notice 
#as taken of it. I gave uiother knot^ and 
another, but still there was no answer. I began 
to think something had happened ; and converted 
my style to tiiat of one who would take no denial, 
touching the spring at the same time, and adding, 
with my lips dose to the inner wainscot, that a 
friend was there. The sound of my voice shewed 
that the first barrier was removed, and that some- 
body had come, who at all events knew the secret 
* Who is it?' Bfad a feint voice, which I re- 
c(^ised for tJiat of my lively friend Lady M. 
' Philip ; — Philip Heme come to release his dear 
friends, and to tell them that they are in no 
danger.' As I uttered these words, I opened the 
second spring, and was in the apartment, which 
constituted their sitting-room. 

" Nobody was there. I went into the bed-room. 
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and there found my fiiends, more dead than alive ; ' 
two of them hiding their &ces in each other's arms,' 
and Lady M. in vain repeating to Uiem in a &int 
voice, that it was Sir Philip himself. My voice' 
soon convinced them. The difficulty now was to 
make them support their joy. Lady M. in the 
variety of these a^tations had strength ebough 
to grow a little angry. She seemed incliUed, I 
know not for what reason, perhaps because she 
could find no other way of shewing her regard, to 
include me in her objections. I put my hand in 
a playfid manner over her lips, uid said, that we 
most all tlunk as highly of one another as possible, 
and do otir best towards a mutual si^port ; for that 
a circumstance still remained to be told, which 
would not the less touch their hearts, because 
there was no peril in it I then related what was 
taking place above stiurs. My friends were moved 
to a new passion of tears, but more quietly, with 
the exceptiou of her ladyship ; who, after loading 
me with kind speeches, and shewing herself more 
agitated than she yet had been, would have set 
anger and everything else at defiance to shew her 
r^ard for my mother, if herself only had been 
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concerned. In de&ult of being able to sbew her 
sympathy to t^ practical extent^ she turned Uie 
vehemence of her feelings against the traitor- 
Mansel, and expected his coming with impatience. 
The other ladies (for they vere not to quit the 
premises till night, and meanwhile Braytliwaite. 
had assured all friends of their safety) anticipated 
ike meeting with him, as a pastime ; nor did I 
know whether to think myself more or less of a 
man, for not participating the pleasure. I felt 
as if I should be as much ashamed as he. 
My &ir friends partook of none of these mis- 
givings, whether weak or strong. They expressed 
a vigorous satis&ction, wMcli put my doubts to 
the blush ; and in de&ult of not having been able 
to eat much since their concealment^ seemed to 
look forward to the interview as a sort of refresh- 
ment to their appetites. Braythwiute, 8u3pe,cted 
as he was, was forgiven and even regarded with 
pleasure, for his tnutorousness to the traitor. Not 
being certain of his part in the matter, they chose 
to be certmn of nothing about it, in order that 
the whole passion of their abhorrence might be 
devoted to one object. 
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In about a quarter of an liour, Mr Braytbvait* 
made his appearance, and told us" that we might 
expect Mansel in a few minutes. He begged me 
to secrete myself at first, in a closet which con- 
tained some of tlie valuables, where I was to 
remiun till a circumstance called me forth. 'Dus 
closet was in ike chamber. The other predons 
deposits were endosed in a wall of the ^tting- 
room } and like the former, were as artfully con- 
cealed as the apartments. 

" In a few minutes a dead silence among tlie 
ladies aonouaced the evening of the wainscot I 
could hear Braythwaite speaking, and then Mansel, 
but i»uld not distinguish what they sud. Mansel 
pretended that he had secured the safety, not only 
of the ladies, but of all their Mends; and that 
the Ute erent had been planned by Sir Kenelm 
Dig}>y in concert with tlie Protector, in order to 
frustrate a worse plot It may be imagined with 
what faces tlie ladies received this intelligence; 
with bow tranquil, as well as courteous a silence. 
The muTmoTE that died on their lips, the poor 
wretch attributed to gratitude ; and be^ed them 
not to distress themselvea by trying to vent it 
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The valuables were then to be secured, and the 
ladies were requested to withdraw on the plea 
above mentioned. How the treasures were all to 
be removed had not been agreed npon. Time and 
patience would be necessary, as the keys of the 
house were in the hands of government ; but ^e 
keys could be imitated; and meanwhile, Mansel 
had provided himself with ample pockets. Lady 
M- could not resist looking at the operators 
through the crevice* ef a small sliding piinnel, 
which die ladies had fomid out in their anxiety, 
and which she now ventured to move a little back. 
The men stood sideways to it, and a light from a 
window above fell on their countenances. They 
whispered, compared their lists, and then ap- ' 
proached the wainscot. Back slid the magic walls, 
and a store of wealth became visible, ' itself,' said 
Mr Braythwaite, ' looking like magic' Chalices, 
pyxes, crucifixes, silver ewers, the plate of two 
ancient households, rich stu^ and cabinets of 
ebony and silver, containing jewels, presented 
themselves to the beholders in the amplitude of 
a deep recess, looking like one of the closets of 
. Mammon. Lady M. told me, that for an instant 
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ahe ooold hardly help admiring the ' dirty trtutor,' 
(an appellation well warranted by Mansel's dress 
as well as proceeding,) as though he had been the 
possessor of all thia wealth ; and she said, that the' 
anticipation gave even to his scowling aspect, a 
momentary expression of dignity. 

*' He turned to sarrey the' apartment, and the 
pannel was hastily dbsed. On reopening it, she 
saw htm with a &ce as mean and anxious, as it 
was before visited with a glimpse <^ greatness, 
hastily stufBng his pocketa with the boxes con- 
taining the jewellery. When this was done, he 
sate down, as if in a state of exhaustion. A 
whispering took place, at the end of which Brayth- 
waite went ont ; and in a little while, a gentle' 
knodc at the bed-room door announced, that 
Brother Mansel had something to communicate. 

The door was opened. The good brother, with 
many apologies, said he felt himself ill under 
these agitations, and requested permission t« 
repose for a few nunutes on one of the beds. Mr 
Braythwaite, he said, had stepped out^ but would 
return to them forthwith ; and then the apartments 
would be no &rther disturbed. The ladies, ready 
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to choke witb mdignalion, and scarcely able' to 
frame an answer, eren thronglL the medium of 
their most vigoroua oigan Lady M., stepped 
accordingly into the room; and it was not with- 
out alarm, tliat I heard this sturdy thief lock ihe 
door ailer tliem. 

" For a few minutes I concluded him occupied 
ia surveying the room, to see that all was safe. 
He then approached the doset^ and hastily touched 
the spring. 

" I retreated into a corner that tamed round a 
little from the entrance, so that in coming in, 
he pounced immediately on what was before him. 
It consisted of the smallest but selectest part of 
the whole treasure, secreted thus as a last resource 
in case the detectors of the other closet mighC 
have taken it for the only one, or possessed but 
one clue of discovery. The spring accordingly 
was on a different prindple ; and Maosel had flat- 
tered himself^ that in withholding a part of this 
information from Braythwaite, and at the same 
time contriving to be secure ag^st a like omission 
in the list of his companion, the latter had not 
been as cunning as he. Braythwiute, indeed, had 
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omitted nothiug, beiD^ allowed by goverameiit to 
expect a cert^ remuneration without hazard ; and 
trusCiDg, for the amount of it, to the blushing grar 
titnde of those whose property he saved. On the 
contrary, he had conducted, himself in such an 
open manner towards Mansel, and trusted him so 
implicitly, that the latter took him for a fool. 

" The lay brother knew very well the amount 
of what was concealed in this closet. He had 
the list in his pocket, and was secure of its being 
a correct one. Besides, he was deeply interested 
in losing no time. He therefore soon possessed 
himself of the few small cabinets that contained 
this quintessence of our Stock, not however with- 
out a considerable degree of agitation, his hands 
trembling, and his cheek looking as pale, as his 
eye was dark and eager. 

** There was a small round of glass in a comer of 
the ceiling, that cast the prindpal part of the light, 
midway between him and myself. I reached for- 
ward from my retreat, and on his turning to go 
out, he encountered a &ce as pale as his own, that 
must have seemed suspended in the air. Any 
face would have struck Mm with terror at that 
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moment; but, by die commencement of a broken 
speech, it was evident that be knew it instantly ; 
knew it for tbe face of one, whom he had con- 
signed to 8 prison, and who for aught that 
appeared to the contrary, had died, and become 
a spirit He rushed by in the utmost horror, and 
found Braythwaite and the ladies, and two other 
persons, standing before him. 

" They had entered by a door unknown to him. 
His terror was unbounded. He bolted &om 
Braythwaite like a hunted ox, turned round to 
see if my fece was still visible (which it was,) 
endeavoured to stammer out something to the 
women, and finally, beheld, in the strangers, two 
Catholics whom he had formerly betrayed. These 
men had professed themselves converts, to save 
their lives; and while they secretly endeavoured 
to console their consciences, by doing all they 
could for their old brethren under pretence of 
acting against them (a conduct, indeed, for which 
they had a Jesuit's warrant), they entertfuned a 
mortal hatred for their betrayer, 

" The confusion which at first kept him silent, 
at length forced him to speak. ' I shall explain 
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all,' said he, with a despairing affectatioD of 
scorn ; ' bat not . before that man, ' (meaning 
Braythvwte). 

" ' All is explained, I think,' said Braythwaitej 
vith a smile, looking at the closet. 

"_' Oh, as for that matter,' returned Mansel, 
■ there are more closets in the vroHd than one.' 

"'If yon mean the one in the next room,' 
replied his colleague ; * Sir Philip has a p^er of 
its contents.' 

"'A paper!' said "Manael, with a sneer. He 
would fain have added a reason for his sneer ; but 
he mechanically pnt his hands to his pocjiets, and 
his heart died within him. 

" ' I know what you would say,' observed the 
tormenting Braythwaite ; ' papers differ ; — ^it is 
very true : but Sir Philip's property, as well as 
his person, is under the guardianship of his High- 
ness the Protector, whose schedule is as complete 
as yours.' 

" ' Villain ! ' cried ManseL ' His Highness shall 
know what you have said of him !' 

" Braythwute- laughed. ' Business,' said he, 
' is not to be carried on without a capitaL I have 
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a license to take oat certiun privileges of speech 
in his Higlmess's service. Id a word, I will put 
an end to this controversy. Brotker Hansel's 
business consists in betraying bis friends, mine in 
betraying traitors. Hie only cbance of escaping 
the gallows is in silence: and this I earnestly 
exhort him to keep.' 

" Lady M. thonght she should have a great deal 
to say on the occasion, but indignation and her 
better breeding alike prevented it She contented 
herself with putting an end to the scene. ' For 
God's sake, take him away,' said she ; — ' and here, 
my poor friends,' (whom by their anxiety she 
guessed not to be common thief-takers), ' here is 
money, which Mr Braythwaite will allow yoa to 
drink with.* 

" The poor Irishmetr (for such they were) poured 
a diousand angels and saints on her ladyship's 
head; protesting, with tears in their eyes, that 
they wished they could all three hang together, 
for they deserved it; meaning, not her blessed 
Udyship, but this devil incarnate. Braytliwaite 
exphuaed. He repeated, that silence was best' 
ior all who bad offended; and intimated, that he' 
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knev no limits to wliat his Highness might choose 
both to pardon and to tolerate, provided others 
could foiget as well as himself. 

" L need not say with what delight I returned to 
my fnends in the -prison ; nor what a relief it was 
to the most resolute of them, to find, that they had 
the glory of having prepared for martyrdom with- 
oot the necessity of encoimtering it. Next day, 
the Protector sent for W&ring, and had a long 
conference with him. * This is a wonderful man,' 
B^d Waring, when he came away : < to hear him 
talk, one would^ink that everybody had it in his 
power to bring about the Millennium, and so every- 
body could, if everybody could agree; but there 
is the difBculty.' 

"'The Millennium I' said I, 'why Captain 
Rich told me, that the men who talk in that way 
are held by him in profound contempt.' 

" ' Yes, because they are for thrusting peace 
and quietness, and a particular set of opinions, 
down everybody's throat. They tell the lamb to 
lie down with the lion, and to cease to have his 
opinions of grass and a stall, on pain of his being 
torn limb from limb. This is their Millennium. 
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Nowliis Highness would indulge the wliole animal 
creation in their opinions of food and lodging; 
with the little proviso, that they tH submit to hia 
directions for that purpose; but as he does not 
think tbe season ripe for proclaiming his indul- 
gences, and so continues to make exceptions, and to 
hold a strong hand over all, there are perverse 
people, who will not take him at his' word; and 
at this he professes to wonder ; nay, to weep ! ' 

" ' And does he weep in good earnest?* I 
asked ; ' are his tears real P ' 

" ' Aa real as a woman's,' replied Waring, 
with an uneasy smile ; < and perhaps as weak. 
Ill health and contending humours are very weak 
^ings, even in the strongest' I asked Waring why 
he smiled, and yet looked so melancholy. ' For 
melancholy,' he answered, ' there are always too 
many reasons, as things go in this world. As to 
my smile, your question reminded me of a passage 
in our &Torite poet, where the poor old King 
touches the weeping dieeks of his daughter, and 
says, " Be these tears wet ? " "1^ a melancholy 
passage too,— most melancholy ; and yet so nearly 
are the moods of sorrow and mirth allied in the 
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present conditioD of tuimanity, that I conld not 
help smiling to think of yon as the old King, and 
die Protector with hia ragged face as the feir - 
Cordelia.' 

" THiese phrases : ' As things go at present,* 
' In this present condition of humanity,' &c., were ' 
frequent ones in the mouth of my excellent friend, 
particularly when a forlorn sentiment was to be' 
qualified. He was so uneasy in contemplating 
the miseries of mankind, that he would have loved 
hope for its own sake, even if he had not looked 
upon it as a duty. ' Hope,' he said, ' is enjoined, 
as well as charity. We can no more say that tike 
world will continue to be what it is, tiian we can 
say what it was ten thousand years ago ; and a . 
(vhristian has less reason to say so than any other 
man, because he is expressly enjoined to look for 
B better state of things, even on earth.* 

** * The Millennium itself?' said I. 

" ' Yes,' returned the good &ther, ' in spirit, 
if not in letter. I know not if ever liong can be 
changed as weU as savages, so as to lie down 
with those whom their very instincts, during the 
present mysterious economy of life and death, 
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call upon tbem to rend : but change of any sort, 
however wonderful, is no more wonderful than 
the existence of tlie thing to be changed. Perhaps 
even the good that may come, could not take 
place without these evils, which at present so 
much perplex us.* 

" ' And this is what you told the Protector?' 
- " ' Yes; and he was pleased to embrace me for 
it ; telling me, that if he could find but one person 
of my way of thinking, for every different pro- 
fession of belief, he should not despair of seeing 
the kingdom of heaven anticipated by some hun* 
dreds of years.' 

" After a month's imprisonment, CromweU set 
my fnends at liberty, dispersing them into a variety 
of quarters, and enjoining them to keep solitary 
and silent To Father Waring he gave permission 
to go where he pleased, with the exception of 
Oxford, to which place I was to be sent without 
delay, in order that my religious opinions mig^t 
be at once procMmed and secured ; but he was at 
liberty to write to me, and to meet me anywhere 
else ; and I accordingly saw him whenever I came 
. to London. CromweU stipulated with him, not 
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diat he should be silent^ but that he should talk. 
* Talk,' said he, * wheneyer you can, but e»« 
pedally among your brethren, and in the same 
strain yon bare used towards myself^ It trill 
assist the views of us both; and I desire you to 
think well of mine, only so &r as they accord with 
your own, and may be advaocM by means of the 
same wisdom.* Whether this extraordinary per- 
son used the * same strain' next day, in talking 
to a li^fth-Monarchy Man or a Libertine, may 
be made a question ; but he had the art of per-^ 
soading some persons little less extraordinary than 
himself, to believe that he partook of their sin- 
cerest and noblest aspiradons. Milton was one 
of them : and I believe Sir Harry Vane would 
have been another, had he not been in Parliament, 
and occupied a station which made Cromwell's 
ascendancy a thing personal. Vane had the pro< 
foundest views, and could discuss them in the pro^ 
foundest aa well as clearest manner, of anybody 
I ever conversed witti, notwithstanding the jaigoo 
in which he would sometimes both talk and write. 

" I was anxious to know, after all, how the Pro- 
tector would quiet the minds of the neighbourhood 
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in which my friends had made a sensation so 
terrible. He did it by one of his masteriy 
mancenvres. A ciTconutance of a sin^ar nature 
occurred the year before, and was about to con- 
clude with a spectacle a great deal more so. Don 
Pantaleon Sa, brother of the Ambassador irom 
Portugal, thinking he could do at London as 
gentry of his cwnplexion conduct themselves in 
the capital of his own country, had picked a 
qnarrel with an English officer of the name of 
Gerard, upon some correction of a &lse political 
report^ very civilly given him by the o&er. This 
absurdity he thought himself entitled to follow up 
by a murderous attack in open day ; and accord- 
ingly he proceeded, with a number of armed men, 
to Bcu£Be with a person whom he took for Gerard, 
in the Royal Ebcchange. The poor man was 
killed; and the Portuguese, to his gentlemanly 
astonishment^ was called npon to be tried for his 
life. A jury, half English and half Portuguese, 
found him guilty ; and his astonishment, and that 
of all ambassadors, indeed of all Europe, was com- 
pleted, by his being executed in the Tower. 
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WLat rendered every Circumstance eonnected witli 
this matter to the last degree remarkable, was, 
that Gerard himself was executed the same day in 
the same place, for a coi^iracy against the life 
of Cromwell in favour of the absent King. This 
was as much as to say, ' The Protector's life is 
of the greatest value : so is that of every man in 
the country ; and neither of them shall be assailed 
with impunity. If an Ei^liahman dies for a^ 
tempting mine, no quality nor imaginary privilege 
shall save die man who attempts the life of an 
Englishman.' The nations heard; and it may 
be justly added, they trembled. Cromwell sjud, 
that he would make the name of Englishman as 
mack respected, as that of an old Roman ; tmd it 
is not to be denied, that he kept hia word. 

" PoorGerard, (who was a Capttun, not a Colonel 
in the army, as he is commonly styled) was a 
generous enthusiastic young man, led away by 
tome doctrines, which the gravest of hia Majesty's 
counsellors, in the irritability of their exile, did 
not scruple to countenance. He became their 
.victim; and it will be lucky for some of his 
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patrons, if they oontiniie to be as secure from 
ramilar re-actions, as their pride i&ducee them to 
suppose.* 

. " Don PantaleoQ, beiag a gentleman, had the 
pleasure of bavHig his head cnt off betiireen wbUs, 
and before a select assemUy of Bpectat<HS; but his 
accomplices were handed at Tybum. The execu- 
tion took place in July, about a fortnight after 
the mistidke of my iii^ids ; and Cromwell seized 
tbe opportunity of merging die retrospections of 
the neighbouriiood, in the prospect of this new 
Cadiolic spectacle, l^e parkh authorities, by his 
direction, stuck up a. paper in Drury Lane, briefly 

* This loiAa pTopfaeticd of tbe severe and all but mortal 
bcktii^ which dwendtm recdved M Rouen during his 
exHe. The perpetratore are aaid to have been Befuaen, 
angrj at not having been paid certaia arrears. And they 
maj have been »0; but the memory of .Dorislaus and 
others was probably mixed up with the reasons they had 
aasigned to themselves for turning assassiDa. Sir Philip is 
mistaken in his correction of Gerard's rank. He was an 
Enaign (cousin of Lord Oo^ud, aAerwards Earl of Macclea- 
Geld). See darendon, vol. vl p. 491. (1 quote fhun a 
note ID RapiD, vol. siii.p. 101. Edition of 1731.) — E£t. 

TOL. n. K 
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statiag, that a misapprehension had taken place 
relative to the criminal proceedings of certain 
papists in that quarter, who were now in prison, 
and would be dealt witli according to their deserts; 
and then, in tenns more at large, it enjoined the 
inhabitants to beliare quietly during the public 
execution of- certain ' other papists, accomplices 
of Don PantaleoQ Sa, Kmghl of Malta, Invther 
of the Portuguese Ambassador, who were to be 
hung at Tyburn for the barbarous and bloody 
murder of an Englishman, John Gerard, by iiame> 
on Friday next, at the hour of six o'clock in ib.e 
morning ; the said Don Pantaleon Sa, Knight of 
Malta, brother of the Portuguese Ambassador, 
being to suffer death on the same day, for the 
same offence, in his Highness's prison of the 
Tower.' 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Now cornea tKe part of my history which it is 
more pfunfiil to me to write than all the rest, 
tlioagli cootaining &e brightest of my days. Is 
it possible then, that I should feel what I do, now 
tiat I am writing these very words? That I 
^ould wish those days to retnm at any price, and 
tbough their consequences should be worse to 
me tiian they have been? Yes, it is even so, 
Margaret, most beloved of womankind ; you who 
care dothii:^ for me, though I would willingly die 
and suffer agomes in every part of my being, so • 
that one atom of ine might again be able to hear 
th6e"B&y, I lore you ! — to hear thee say it, and 
b^Heve, The hot tears pour down my cheeks, 
at onde -taunting my manhood, and enablmg me to 
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Bfty I care not for it. Once in many months they 
refresh me thus ; and surely I have a right to take 
this pity on myself, I who am a human being, aod 
cannot be left out of the list of those who suffer. 

** I quit my writing, and walk out into the n- 
lence of night. — That there is love in the worid, 
I know, because I feel it. Let this be enough. 
Of this certainty nothing can deprive me. 

" B^y going to the Univerwty was the best thing 
that could hare h^pened, to settle the tumult cS 
my spirits, and enable me to commence life upon 
a plan.* — On returning next day to Whitehall, as 
the Protector had desired me, I found wiUi him a 
clergyman of a striking and even majestic pre- 
sence, but with something nevertheless in hit 
aspect highly preposseseiiig, a look both sincere 
and benevolent. It was the celebrated John 
Owen, the bishop of the IndependentH, aiid 
Cromwell's Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. I a^ 
companied him in the course of a few days to the 
University, and was entered of Magdalen College 
where, to my ^aatonishniettt, I found a chapd in 
cathedral order, and an oi^^ which was playtid 
upon by a kinamah of the fiunous Orlaado Oibboui. 
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Tliefle ' abominatioDs,' as they were then tenned, 
had miraculously escaped the pnrifications which 
most of the colleges had undeigone. I had still 
an affection, and indeed hare now, for those 
elegancies of the Catholic service, which Pro- 
testant bishops have been accused of a wish to 
retain. Nothing, I thought^ could be too graceful 
or fa^)py to express an intercourse with t^e joys of 
heaven; though I g^ly sided witli those, who 
would discountenance all attempts to favour us 
witli a reverse to the picture. In our collegiate 
worship, I recc^ised, with sorprtse and joy, a 
likeness of our Catholic aspirations; the same 
angelicfd-looldng thing, pruned indeed in the 
wings, but to the loss of nothing but what was 
superfluous and discomposed, and retting its 
graces, its vesture, and its song. I thooght of 
Crashaw leading his angelical life under the nx^ 
of St Mary^s Churdi at Cambridge, a place nei- 
ther more nor less Catholic than the one which 
contained our own choristers; and it is incon- 
ceivable what tranquillity I foimd in thus lighting 
upon a house of religion, in which my mother's 
fiiitli and my own seemed to be reconciled. 
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Study, thought I (and I think to still), the good 
m everything might be led thus to me^t^to- 
gether; and the evil dropped, gs a ntist^e oflt 
belonging to it. 

" My time at Oxford was spent deligbtCuUy. 
I was a. reasonable student. I wandered about the 
groves ; I li^ed about the Isis in a boat, reading, 
or half dreaming : I projected a thousand ntodos 
of being usefol and renowned, none of which 
have taken place : and when I went to chapel, 
I &ncied myself in heaven. Among other ao- 
quaintances, I had the honour c^ being intimate 
with Chri^Apher Wren, who, though youngs 
than myself, knew as much as any twenty of in 
put tt^tber; and through him I knew Doctor 
Wilkins, the warden of his college, who B&Of 
wards married the Protector's sister ; and, perhi^ 
on that account, thought that people,, some daj^ 
might be able to fly to the moon. Had the 
flight not been quite so high, one nugKt observe, 
that it is scarcely posuble to say what mankind 
-may not be able to do hereafter, purely because 
they cannot do it now. If a Roman had been 
told that a master of a ship, some day, might 
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be able to strike three thousand miles across tbe 
Atlantic, straight to Us object, without once seeing 
the stats, and consulting notliiiig but a circle of 
brass in bis cabin, he woaid have laoghed as 
heartily, as we do at Dr Wilkins's flying chariot 

" The loss of Father Waring's society, and I may 
add, my own aSectionate dispoution, would hare 
led me to form some ardent friendship; but cir- 
cumstances had rendered me diffident. I hesitated 
to go out of my own thoughts, or hazard the 
doubts, perhaps the dislike, of the individuals to 
whom I could have been so strongly attached. 
My feelings, therefore, were treasured up, to be 
poured out with the greater profusion, when 
a still stronger emotion should arrive. There 
was a kinsman of Captain Ridi, who would 
peihapa have become my friend, in the high 
sense which I attach to that word; but he left 
college almost immediately after I grew ac- 
quainted with him, and was killed in the wars 
in Ireland. I have great love for his memory, 
because he was the person who introduced me 
to the lady of whom I am about to speak, and 
resembled her in some of his best qualities. 
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** Petrarch )ias recorded tke day and tke-kour iu 
whidi he first bad sight of the mistrem whom lie 
has immortalized. I can immortalize nobody ; bat 
I can die for one ; and as a lover, who understands 
and venerates a minuteness that may appear 
ndiculous to everybody else, I could never forget 
all the circimiBtances, had they been the meanest 
in the world, under which I first beheld the object 
that was destined to be of so much importance 
to my life. They were, however, not mean. The 
representatives of princes were proud to join in 
tiiem. I speak of the maniE^e of the Protector's 
daughter Mary to Lord Fauconberg. 

" The week before, his daughter Frances had 
been married to Mr Rich, grandson of the Earl 
of Warwick. Cromwell, seeing my friend among 
the (wmpany, and finding he had just left collie,- 
was pleased to ask after me under the tifle of ' hia 
HttJe truth-telliug acquaintance.' Mr Cope said 
that I was as truth-telling as ever, but not quite 
so little, having started up to a height pretty 
nearly as great as that of his Highness. * Then,' 
quoth the Protector, ' he must come and see us, 
that we may look him right in the &ce, which 
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is ever a comfort with tlie tellers of tnith>' I 
liad accordingly tlie honour of receivii^ an in- 
vitation to the second wedding, and with great 
delight attended it on the 18th of November 
16S7. 

. " It was expected that some extraordmary 
scenes would be mixed up with the gravity of 
ti^ts occasion, Cromwell, npon the previous one, 
havinf; given way to some levities into which he 
now and then started, to the consternation of 
hb Master of the Ceremonies. They were not 
stranger, though perhaps more violent, than kings 
have been known to indulge in. I have heard 
stranger ones related of James; but perhaps they 
were less looked for in a man of Cromwell's re- 
putation and fortunes ; and this may have been 
one of the reasons why he committed them. Not 
having been born to his state, perhaps occasionally 
violating some petty fonnality of it unawares, he 
may have acted out of a sort of spite to it; or 
perhaps his vagaries had something in them of t^e 
same hysterical mixture o£ melancholy and animal 
spirits, which vented itself at otiier times in a 
passion of tears. Again, they may have been part 
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of the Bimplicky of real greatness — simple in itself 
even though condescending to artiiice for its pur- 
poses; and seeing no reason, at times, why the 
boy was not as great arid wise a thing as the mau. 
Or, lastly, they may themselves have been artifices 
to create confidence and good will, and baffle the 
gravity of objection. I would not swear, that 
sometimes a little too much burnt claret had not 
to do with it. Be all this as it inay, the Master of 
the Ceremonies was not the less astonished, nor, 
most likely, die parties themselves. Cromwell 
would break off from the grarest and most press- 
ing discussioBB, at the signal of an accidental jes^ 
or a passing expression of fatigue, and play and 
romp like a boy ; throwing about ^the cushions, 
pulling h^, and having a chase round the council 
table. It is well known, that when he and the 
other regicides were signing the death-warrant, 
he smeared Ingoldsby's &ce with the pen, having 
dipped it too full of ink. This was certiunly an 
hysterical action, and the only one that I never 
could reconcile to my better notions of bim. It 
is impossible to conceive any state of feeling, 
diseased or healthy, which should have been al- 
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lowed to disturb the decorum of such a momeat. 
Probably it arose from an intense consciousness 
of his being ignorant how to hit the exact point 
of behaviour. His inconsequeDtialities were 
usually of a pleasanter character. I remember I 
was present one day, when, in the course of a most 
affecting conversadon with Lord Orrery, on the 
subject of childhood, which brought the tears in 
their eyes, the Protector suddenly asked him if 
he could play at le^frog, and actually had a 
leap or two with him on the spot ; delighting, as 
he went orer the noble Lord, to dig his knuckles 
in his back, and make bim groan under the transit. 
" On the present occasion, however, whether 
matters had been carried too &r the last time, 
or Cromwell was not in the humour, or Lady 
Fauconberg was of a graver and statelier turn 
tiian her sister, the men of the old court were 
not destined to be shocked. Nothing could be 
more princely, or comme iljaut, than the whole 
ceremony. Cromwell, though he pelted nobody 
with comfits, nor pitched wine into any of the 
bosoms of the ladies, (which was an enormity he 
was accused of in die former instance,) was in 
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ezceltent bat equal spirits, and distributed the 
gladness and gratitude - which princes distribute 
around their drcles by a word and a smile. Lord 
• Fauconberg was a gallant young man, with ah 
open, ambitious front ; his bride a truly princely- 
looking female, as stately as he : and as they stood 
under the canopy, you niight haiv thought they 
comprised, in theb two persons, the whole stock 
of a double line of kings. 

" ' And there is my friend PMlip become a man-?' 
said the Protector, as he came round among us, 
and rect^;nised me talking to Captain Rich. I 
made my bow. ' Well, Sir Philip,' continued he, 
' why you are a proper youth, and a tall, as tbey 
say in the ballads : you would fein overreach us, 
ha ! for all you have no guile ?' 

" ' I said that would be an impossible attempt, 
his Highness being the object' 

" ' How so ?' returned Cromwell, in great good 
humour, willing to give my conceit its effect, and 
' not sorry to be complimented by one whom he 
thought sincere. 

"I said, that his Highness would always have 
tlieadvantage of bis antagonists by a brain's height, 
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even if lie should miraculously fiul in any other 
respect 

" He laughed, and turning; to a bevy, of ladies, 
cried out gaily, ' You should not listen to Dick 
Ingoldsby ; he is a mad Batterer, and means but 
half what he says. You should talk to Sir Philip 
Heme.' 

. " At that minute, as I looked among the &ii 
circle to whom he addressed himself, I caught the 
eye of a young lady, who was regarding me with 
a peculiar expression of interest and [^probation; 
Her face was very beautiful, the . expression of it 
more so ; and as it looked at me, it seemed to 
breathe a trusting and even affectionate delight 
It was a flattery that stamped me for life. 

"Mai^;aret Emilid Frances deTormy de Vavasour, 
Sole heiress of the noble &mily of de Tonny, wHs 
married at an early age to Walter, Earl Vavasour, 
whose widow she became in the year one thousand 
six hundred and sixty-one. When I first saw 
■her, which was in November 1657, at the mar- 
riage just mentioned, she was in her seventeenth 
year, two years younger than myself and had the 
most entire and radiant beauty I ever beheld. 
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This 1(K^ of mperiority witliout iDBol«iicei ^e 
has ever retuned. Some jealous critics might 
have thou^ her too tall; but she was not 
- so, still len in the eyes of a person of iny own 
be^ht and taste, vbo have erer loved to be on an 
equality with my friends, and to be able, as ihe 
Protector said, 'to look them in the iace.' Not 
that she was nearly as tall as myself: that would 
have been preposterous in a womui ; I only mean 
she was as mudi so, as is compatible with feminine 
grace. Her ^ure was in every respect womanly ; 
her face as bloonung as a country maiden's, yet 
widi the delicacy of a court ; her expression singu- 
larly frank, open, and artless. In a word, Raphael 
or Titian might have punted her, as a specimen 
of her sex; but to a lover she was more. She 
seemed active and cheerful enough to walk with 
you all over the world; and fitted to grace your 
companionship, wherever you m^t be found. 

" Alas I I say, teas, as if she were not as beau- 
liAd now, and had not qualities capable of being 
all this and more ; but I speak of a time when I 
was hfq>py ; and I love to paint her, as if she still 
made me so. 
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" I remember notliiag more of what took place 
th^ day at court, except that we dined, and that 
I sat within three or four of the beautiful stranger, 
my whole attention divided between the voice of 
tiie Protector and faer's. The ladies had made 
room for me, when inkoduced to them by Crom- 
well ; and my address not having been ^oilt either 
by rusticity or sophistLcadon, I behaved very well, 
and was treated with an attention that might have 
turned the head of anybody, whose thoughts lived 
in a less romance sphere. At times, I caught the 
same divine face, looking .at me with an expres* 
sion of enquiry. At dinner I was unfortunately 
placed on the same side ; but when she spoke, I 
seemed to behold her with my ears ; and her voice, 
though one of the most natuid I ever heard, 
sounded unlike any other. It seemed, as if she 
must make happy every person she spoke to> 

'.' i loved her so, (for surely that must have been 
the reason) that I often wondered afterwards, how 
it was that the discovery of her being married did 
not impress me with greater meUncholy. The 
truth was, that supposing her gifted with all the 
qualities which were exhibited in her &ce, 1 loved 
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her for them and for her own sake, really apart 
from any immediate result to myself; and perhaps 
the comjnon lover's idea of an angel was some- 
thtD^ more literal in my mind than is usual, owins 
to the extraordioary circunistances in my educa^ 
tion. My love for Miss Fleming was purely 
boyish. Lady M. would hare made me believe 
there was no love, but what all the creation par- 
took of. I was too much taken up with my love 
to say, 'This is love.' I did not criticise my 
sensatioDS, nor think at all of myself. I said; 
'What an angelical creature!' and this feeling 
absorbed me. 

■ The first thing that made me at all conscious, 
was a speech of an acquaintance of my friend 
Cope's, after I had been talking, widi her and her 
husband. Cope had introduced me. The conver- 
Aation in Cromwell's court was freer than has been 
supposed, at least among those who retained or 
affected the old court manners; and, secretly, 
among others too. I was leaning ag^nst a door, 
reflecdng on an observation she had made about 
festivals and pasUmes, .when this gentleman, to 
whom I had been the same day introduced, came 
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up, aad said, ' You are very lucky, Sir Philip, in 
knowing the greatest beauty of the court : I haT« 
been hunting for Cope to introduce me to Lord 
Vavasour, but cannot find him.' I could hardly 
take this hint, having but just been introduced 
myself; but 1 was casting in niy mind whether 
some means might not be found, when Cope came 
up, and relieved him. ' So,' said he to me in a 
low voice, as he was going, * you have found 
her discourse aa charming as her &ce ? Well, do 
do you know who she is?' 

" ' How do you mean ?* 

" ' .Why, I mean, do you remember, at Maudlin^ 
being told of a certain lady, who stud you should 
be her champion, and she would give you a kiss ? 
"Tie ^e ! 'Faith, it is. You may stare, but ifi 
true as the gospel.' 

" Am I indeed so lucky ! thought I ; or, how is 
it, that I feel at this moment so happy, and yet 
BO thoughtful ? This then accounts for the interest 
with which she looked at me, when she heard my 
name. Did the sight accord with What she bad 
preconceived of my countenance, or did it not 
disappoint her? Her husband is a great deal older 
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than Itergelf, but BtiUin the prime of life; a spirited 
sian; veil looking;; conrrasible, if not altoge&er 
agreeable. I wish 1 conld like Iiiiii better, these 
thoughts passed in confiiBion though my mind. I 
coududed them, by thinking, that on hu own 
showing, I should have made her a better husband 
than he ; and then, for the time, I felt as if I was 
both ' unh^py and criminaL Of my unhappiness 
however I could not persuade myself; and my 
crinuaality conusted of nothing but an exceei^ng 
delicacy, which induced me to reproach mysell foi 
the Ipast fimcy that associated her image with tliat 
of wrong. Any actual wrong, anything like con- 
cei^ment, or injury to either party, I was neither 
vKaofos, n<v vain enough, to contemplate; but I 
reproached myself for tiie least involuntary gincy, 
incompatible with the truth and sin^enees «f her 
natme. To be unhappy i tried in vain, for I was 
near her. 

" What Cope alluded to, was this. The Pro- 
tector, some time after the occurrence, and when 
a new talk of the Papists had come up, had made 
some of his friends acquainted with the circum- 
stances that took me to college. Lord Vavasour, 
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among o&en ; and his Lordakip. had told tbem 
to his wife. I was declwmiDg on& d»y to Wren, 
after my enthufiiasticai bshion, on the beauty of 
truth, and the easiness with which it might be 
practised by all pereoos of a decent nnderstanding ; 
and my face, I beliere, had an unusual glow in it, 
arising from the mixed feelings, with which I 
r^arded that of Wren (whose jnathematicftl 
fiiculdes seemed to doubt what his heart desired), 
when Cope came in fr<Hn London, «nd cried out, 
' There he is at it, widi Plato and all the pro- 
phets; looking, 111 be sworn, just as I have 
heard him described by as great a man as any 
of them.' I suddenly halted, wondering what he 
meant. ' Don't be pto&ne,' cried Wren, * even 
in the religiousness of your zeal; but pray tell 
us your mystery.' Upon this Cope related how 
he had found the Protector at his cousin Eioh's 
house ; and how Ms Highness, finding him newly 
arrived from college, had asked after me; and 
then called to miud the circumstances above 
mentioned, which the Captuo, by his permission, 
for the first time disclosed to my acquaintance. 
The Captain then related to Cromwell the im- 
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preasion T^ch my story had made on Lady 
Vavasour, who turned triumphantly to her Lord, 
and cried, ' There, my Lord ; truth, you see, u 
great, and will prevail.' 

" ' Ay,' said Lord Vavasoor, ' with those who 
have reasons for lettiag it.' 

" ' He is a foo!,' murmured the Protector, 

" ' So her Ladyship seemed inclined to tell 
him,' said Captain Rich. * She had the will, and 
the spirit too, I'll be sworn, if she had not a 
secret persuasion, that he knew more than her- 
self.' {This part of my acquaintance's report, I 
now called to mind in a way that startled me). 
■ "* Well,' cried the young Countess, 'if my sin- 
cerity is ever put to it for want of a champion^ 
as your Lordship forsakes me, I shall apply to 
Sir Philip Heme.' 

" ' And give him a kiss for his conquest,' said 
the Earl, ' like a proper wronged princess ! ' 

" ' Why not,', said the Lady, ' if it be the 
custom?' But then she blushed, as much as to 
say she had not thought of that. 

" ' 'Twos the fool put it in her head,' ob- 
served Cromwell — ' 'Tis an honest wench, but she 
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must not talk of kissing, wise or foolish.' — ' His 
Highness, I sappoae,' said Cope in concluldoB, 
< diinks ' it too good a thing to be talked of. 
Worse stories are told of him and a certfun lady, 
for all his face^makiag.* 

" Let me here remark that not a syllable was 
ever breaflied agajnst the honour of Lady Vava- 
sour ; no, not by the wildest of mankind. The 
wild, indeed, knew little of her, for she spent the 
chief part of her time in the country, where h«r 
lord, being attached to rural sports, was fond of 
residing ; and he bad a sister, who to a maternal 
time of life, added the feelings of a mother, and 
impressed the stmdest principles of old times on 
the wedded orphan. Lord Varasour may be sud 
to have recnved bis bride from the hands of a 
dying father. She had lost her mother before; 
a stately and somewhat proud woman, bot 
generous. The estates of Vavasour and de Tormy 
joined. The possessors were ohl friends and 
fellow sportsmen; the Viscoimt, a trusting good- 
hearted man ; the Earl, a man of the worhj, less 
conscientious] but good-humoured, prudent in his- 
pleasnres, and with'a great reputation for success 
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in all ^tat he did. The Viscount smd he shoidd 
die in comfort, if certain that his daughter had 
such a protector for life. TTie daughter, who was 
very young, assented out of pure filial regard, not 
needing, on such an occasion, eren ^e d^erencd 
ib&t was paid to her will, thou^ &* £rom insen- 
sihle to that pleasure at other times. As soon as 
custom permHted, after the death of his friend, the 
Earl married her, glad enough to obt^n for his 
bride the youngest and greatest beauty in Surrey, 
who was tdso the greatest fortune; 

" I speak of t^ noblraian with the less scruple 
fto reasons which will hereafter be manifest 

" I 6nce heard great ridicule thrown upon what 
is callied lore at first sight. I sat still, and was. 
silent, : fearful lest the wanhtfa of, my belief in it 
^onkl preroke enquuies into 'what I had ex- 
pcnrienesd. Sonbtiess t&elre may be imaginary or 
idle cases of this sort, which deserve the ridicule;. 
' bnt I suppose tilat lore at first sight means nollii% 
mote, dian that we suddenly meet with a peisoA, 
\ih.o seems to re&lize our preconceived notions of 
exbelleiree ; and that, possessing etathusiasm' and 
iT M agina tJ o n, we reeeirethe impr^n^ta with ttwiBh 
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port, and entertain it till it becomes a fixture. 
Alas i to know the grounds of what we feel, does 
not binder us £rom feeling it, if it be accordant 
with our natures. Such was my own case at first: 
such it ia now. I know what such an image as 
then arose upon me^ ought to coiitain ; and I love 
it for the very propertses it refiueg to believe itk - 

" I bad an inntation 'from Lord Vavasbur to 
Tifiit bim widi Mr Cope. I went, ^nooie the battsr 
for my companion's railleries by tbe wBsyi 1 
went again eereral timeSj after the deaUt:of. that 
good-natured and gallant- iriend; and again was 
at Middeham for two days, just after I 'left<callege. 
Their bouse was on the riT«c:Mole, in a beaatilul 
hollow between Mickleham-iand Dorking; lovely'. 
nfitii vernal greens, lonely with yew trees. ■■<1\ 
tjtooght I had better not go ibat: time^ but.-Ti 
w^it There was no daager to anybody butme.; 
and I persuaded myself that the gidlantry of Ae, 
ODiAideHidoB gave' me a lighb It.'WBS a bright 
summer day ; and as I turned one-o^the avenues 
Bear the bouse, I beard her laugh in a^ -manner so 
0p6D and unooratrwned) - tbat the sound smote 
iHe with joy and sohww. ' Yoa have no right 
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in this place, Heme,' I said to myself; ' turn 
back: now is the time; now is the momettt. 
You Imre been . invited, but only in a genei^l 
manner, with twenty others: you are not ex- 
pected : yon are not wanted : perhf^ you aie 
never thought of. Nay then, I will enter, if it 
be but once more, in order to console myself.' . 

" The great charm of Lady Vavasour, a charm 
in my eyes a thousand times greater than her 
b^uty, lovely as that was, and a proper . casket 
fw the pearl, con^sted in ^e perfect air of truth, 
whi(^ accompanied the least of her actions, 
When she smiled, it was a smile unadulterated 
by the least affectation or drawback; when she 
looked, she looked only to see, and not to be 
looked at ; when she spoke, you were not only 
sure of her speaking fis she thought, but every 
tiling around you, somehow, looked the truer 
for it. You felt surer of the very ground under 
your feet, and the sky over-head. Perh^» this 
is speaking like a lover; but truth causes it. Site 
was as dieerfi^ as health and youth could make 
her; generous as became her riches, handsome 
as - an ' angel ; sang, danced, and wrote a Iett«r 
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to perfection ; in short, with the exception of 
one instance, (which, however, she did not seem 
to be aware of, and therefore it was as if it 
had no existence,) was a brilliant specimen of a 
fortunate human being^. I never heard her, at 
that time, express a regret, but at having no 
children ; and this she did in a tone so gay 
and off-hanci, that although she immediately 
checked herself, and Lord Vavasour looked both 
BOrry and displeased, it was easy to see that the 
occasion alone had called it forth, and that she 
missed nothing but the pleasure of having a little 
playfrflow. She was patting the cheeks of & 
rosy child, the daughter of her husband's steward, 
and phtyfully comparing the colour of its lips 
with some cherries she was eating. ''Tis a 
littie senseless thing,' said she, ' after all, is a 
child,' walking away, and affecting, for the first 
time I ever knew her do so, something which 
she did not feel : — * they are best in pictures. 
Do you know. Sir Philip, we have another Van- 
dyke ? 'Tis a portrait of Miss de Vavasour, as 
handsome as an angel. My Lord has just 
received it from the executors of her uncle. She 
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says she caimot bear to look at it, she hai grown 
so old; but I tell her, that if I had a portrait 
cf myself like that, I should think I never grew 
old. I should always say, I have nothing to 
do with f^e : 'tis none of my seeking, aor I 
won't have it : — tiai't me.' 

" Hub is the way she always talked at that 
time, playfully, kindly, «ncerely ; for her Ureliest 
and inost wilful &ndes had a foundation of 
tru& in them, nor did it seem more possible to 
others than to herself that such a charmii^ 
creature should ever be old. My Xrftrd looked at 
her with admiradon and gratitude for thus tam- 
ing the discourse; and for once, I thought his 
physiognomy was free from a look of sarcasm. 

" This, however, was not on the day I speak 
ofl His Lordship was in iiill possession of his 
scepticism that day. The lau^ I heahl on 
ftaming the corner, was at the e:^nse of my 
poetical fiiend Milton. 

" • Oh, Sir Philip,' exclumed Ae Countess, as 
she saw me, ' I am glad you are come ; for yoo 
know you are my champion in romance, and 
here is my Lord pr<^ning my &vourite pdet* 
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« ( Who is he ? ' sdd I, eagerly. 

" ^e '-jiad a hook in her hand, which she 
held oat for me to look at. It was the Tdjime 
of poems, which this celebrated partizan. had 
puUodied some years before, containilig the 
'Allegro,' and < Pcnsieroso.' 

"'I have it in my pocket,' cried I, with 
inexpressible delight 

" ' That is good,' returned the Countess, ' then 
we are both armed, and now for the combat' 

"'Both armed,' thought I; 'both! — ^How 
lovely is tiie word I Sweet warrior, armed with 
poetry and - beanty I Who can resbt thee ?' 

" Lord Vavasour was in the habit of telUng 
his wife, that all men at a certain time of life 
gave np the opinions of their youth. I had 
observed with pain, that her exposition to this 
doctrine gradually became hunter; for he. did 
•not confine it . to such matters as people must 
inevitably alter in the course of their experience, 
but included all such opinions as he latched at 
under the title of enthusiastical, such as the more 
refined notions of love, a superiority to the 
-motives that ' influence clever men of the world. 
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and a beKef in the virnie of anything but custom 
and law, to which, in thie teeth of his being a 
Gromwellite, he inculcated a profound Teneratioti. 
* Human" nature,' he said, 'was safest under tiie 
greatest number of restraints; and" no change 
ever t«ok place for the better, diough wise med 
made ihe best bf it when it came. In short,' his 
wise man was himself; and what othera wonld 
have regarded as a defect in his wisdom, he 
looked upon as the greatest proof of it ; namely^ 
titat he thought he bad nothing Airther to learn. 
He had confounded, when a you^ bis mere 
ignorance of certain drawbacks upon virtue, witi 
a belief in it resembling that of cleverer young 
men ; so, baring made this error, he . 6uicied he 
i-^){ured it, by believing in no virtue at all, but 
what it was convenient for him to inculcate as 
a lord and a husband. 

*' He conld hardly be called jealous. He was 
too vain ; and he admitted not enough persons 
to his society with whom to compare himself 
But the inequality of years, between him and 
his lady, was punished in a vague way, by the 
uneasiness almost always attending upon tliat dig> 
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parity. He had led a freer life than her &ther 
mippoeed ; and, though a man of good preeeilce) 
and Atscoursable enougli not to disgost her, 
yet . &e neglect of his education ha^;, left him 
defiinent in those graces and accomplishments) 
which might have been reasonably looked for in 
one of his rank. Siie was therefore the lees 
disposed to be reminded of it by books ; and he 
artfully contrived t» seem as if he rated them 
at their just value, spealung of them as a fether 
would of a promising boy, and arguing that they 
were ' not to be despised.' He loved an univer- 
uty-man like Cope, who was well educated, and 
yet cared nothing for scholarship. Cromwell lie 
admired for his great success, and underkly 
ispeeches ; and though, as a pretended Presby* 
terian, he was bound to bate no niaa worse 
tiian Hobbes, yet that philosopher unquestionably 
was his &vourite one; for he had been told, 
that he read scarcely any books, and believed 
in no virtues. As to myself, I believe that in 
the first instance he tolerated me, partly because 
he thonght me a great (^ild, as innocent as 
his wife ; and partiy because I happened to ob> 
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■erre one day, that some men were younger at 
forty) than' others were at nineteen. After thi^ 
I never drank with him bat he contriiied to 
bring up some obserraticHi to tLat effect; and if 
I had .studied to obtain fais good fellowship, I 
do not think I could hare dose it better than 
by declining to swidlow as mueli : Buigiindyr- as 
he did ; which I should always hare done, for 
one reasoa; namely, that he always made a 
point of drinking (ill I gare up. 

" ' I hare been teHing my Lord,' said I^ady 
YaTasquT, ' that poets do -not alter their opinions* 
whatever may be the case with other men; for 
here is Mr Milton talking of his woods and his 
knights-^raot, when be was a young man; and 
I am told he talks just in the same manner now 
to the friends he converses with. Is it true?' 

" ' No, no,' said I»rd Vavasour coarsely, but 
not. in ill humour; ' his eook-shop and ha Inde- 
pendent ranter — that is what he admires.' 

" I sdd that I had not had the honour of seeing 
Mr Milton unce I was a boy; but that I well 
r^nembered his handsome countenance and hia 
graceful locks ; and that one day, at my father's 
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table, ^en somebody vbb talking against poetry, 
he entered into Bu<ji a defence of it, that poetry 
Beeioed to be not only a fine thing in itself, but 
to comprehend liiusii^ and philosophy, and tell- 
gioD, and ererything else that eoold inspire the 
hopes and capabilities of mankind. 

" ' Very fine, indeed,' cried Lord Vavasour, 
' and what did he say of cathedrals ? ' 

'* Here his Lordship burst into a triumphuit 
shout of laughter, in which L«dy Vavasour could 
not help joining. 

" ' Of cathedrals P There is a noble passage 
in the Fensieroso, about a cathedral, with 

....*' storied windows, richly digh^ 
Casting a dim, reli^oua light." ' 

** * Jast SO,' cried the Earl ; ' but having be- 
come a man, he has altered his opinion, and is 
for saluting hie dim rdi^ons light with a brick- 
bat.' 

" Thb s^ly made me join in the laughter. 
' It is true,' said I, ' diat the poet now professes 
a rule of £utfa inimical to the '< pomps and vanities 
of prelate worship." The punted window, as weM 
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as the cop« and mitra, he is therefore bound to 
have given up ; and yet it was bat the odier day, 
that a fellow of Christ Church told me he played 
upon the oi^an as much as ever.' 

" ' Ay, because he likes it,' said the Earl, ' and 
thinks he plays well. He would have stuck to 
the window, had he been a painter.' 

" ' Then his infidelity to it,' I ar^ed, * does 
not imply a real cliange of opinion. Perhaps he 
likes his gules and argents as much as ever, 
though he does not allow himself to think so.' 

" * Nothing more likely,' stud his Lordship ; 
' there are none so fond of gules and argents, 
as those who affect to despise them. Even Hew- 
son got up a coat, no doubt of Dugdale's making; 
and the first time I was previuled upon to go and 
see that starch fool, Pride, I thought his hall 
chairs had got the souls of all the rabble his 
ancestors in them, and had risen in a body, the 
hand and club made such a terrible shew on 
every one of them.' 

. " Fadt indignatio proiam, as well as versus. 
His Xiordship was in earnest^ and triumphant, and 
I had never known him so witty. We laugbed- 
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heardlyi aaA joined in a ran of Barcastical jokeS} 
in <ffUdi, however, I was startled to find Lady 
Vavasour had become such a proficient The first 
subject was then resumed ; and his Lordship ob* 
served, that ' Young men could be so little secure 
of what they should say as they grew up, that 
here was a poet and a great scholar, who would 
not even maintun tlie opinions that he very likely 
adhered to; much less,* said be, ' would he now 
venture to praise Kiug James, as Parker tells 
me he does in bis Latin poems; indeed I have 
seen it myself in the book you bold in your handi 
and I should like to know,' eoncluded bis Lord- 
sh^ ia a bitterer tone, ' whether this sage poet 
held the same wild epinions touching marriage 
and divorce, before he was married, that he would 
&in have taught us all afterwards.' 

" The secret of the noble Earl's anti-Miltonie 
zeal, was very apparent Milton bad written a 
book on Divorce, for which the Presbyterian 
-Assembly of Divines procured bim to be sum- 
moned before the House of Lords ; a proceeding 
which, though nothing came of it, did not render 
the poet less disposed to differ with bis old friends. 
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Lofd Vavasour, both as a Presbyterian and A mar- 
ried man, took a dislike to him from that moment, 
though he did not chose to let his wife into the 
Itnowledge of it He had by this time, however, 
taught her to be quicker-s^bted then was good 
for him; and his incautiouB triumph, in leading 
him to allude to the book, hroitght up a mention 
(rf it, which threw a shade over ber iaJce, and 
daowed the mirtb of us all. 

" I wished to dufp the subject, but he inBisted 
on pursuing iL Fnan marriage the discoursfl 
turned upon love. This rendered me absolutely 
unable to proceed. Lord Varasour certainly 
discerned in my manner something he had ne- 
ver before observed; for he looked 6x8t at I<ady 
Vavasour, then at myself, and then at the boob 
we held in our hands, with a very remarkable 
expression of countenance and abruptly requested 
me to answer Mm one question. ' Do you be- 
lieve, Sir Philip,' said he, ' iu the perjett disin- 
terestedness of this love that you talk of? Hie 
perfect, mind me : no drawback, no misgiving, 
po doubt about it' 

^" / doi certainly,* replied I; 'but your Lord- 
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ship will not agree wHIi me in my sotion of 
disinterestedness. Yo« argne, diat ^e more dis- 
interested a lover thinks himself the more he is 
pleased to be di^tereflt«d, and therefore still con- 
sults his own pleasure, in preference to his mis- 
tress's. Heis eelfish, you ai^:ae, let him act as 
he may. Now it sppe^ia to me, that if I can 
kare th« conisge to— what shall I say? — to avert 
my imsginadoB, for instance, (ram the idea ctf 
beiag always in my mistress's e<nnpaDy, provided 
her parents fra-bid it, or it wouM be injurious 
to her ; tmd tiieo, if I an able, upon the strength 
of my sympathy, BO to identify myseH', as it w»e, 
witli her own being and penoii, as to keep het 
hi^inees always before me, instead of my own,—, 
the devil is in il^ (I beg your Lordship's pardon, ) if 
diis is to be called selfishness in me, when I both 
think and act, in and for the self of anoder.* 

" ' But your lover would be unhappy,' said his 
Lordship, ' if he did not do so. I mean th^ 
in keeping to his own person and his own self, he 
woold be less happy, thinking as he does, espe- 
dally since he lairly converts himself, as you tell 
us, into the very person he doats upon.' 
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"*No,' returned I; * it is well aigaed, my 
I^rd, but fiurely it is not true ; Cor it is too easy to 
any one, who bas been forced into deep thought^ 
to reconcile bis own will and pleasure with the 
course of events, and the euperintendimce of a 
greater will above him, unless he be either a very 
prudent man, or retain some clear principle, of 
the kind I have been speaking of. Pertaitte 
divis catera, says the poet. I could' resolve, for 
instance, to enjoy the sodety of my mistress, and 
to let everything else happen as it might, if the 
image of my own happiness w«e the predominant 
one in my mind ; but by setting befwe myself 
that of lier's, I steel my heart agiunst this more 
pleasurable pleasure, and am enabled to endure 
tiie melancholy of my own consciousness.* 

*' ' And you really think it possible to practise 
this new self-denying ordinance ? ' 

«««Ido.' 

" • 'Tis a pity you are not a lover,' s^ his 
Lordship, with a peculiar expression of counte- 
nance; *for the proof you know, is the j^eat 
point. Confess, that you should fidl, if you came 
to the triaL' 
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- « I sraB glad Lady Vayasour was walking on tlie 
Other side of us : for I felt myself blusb like one 
gailty; but it was not with a sense of the truth 
of his Lordship's doubt If the first part of his 
speech made me blush, the latter must have made 
me torn as pale; for a resolutioD came into my 
head, which I seized instantly. ' Now is the 
lime,' Biud I to myself, — 'now, this vertf now> 
:^Jot a moment later will do. I see plainly that 
the comfort of his Lordship's intercourse with me 
will not hereafter be what it was; that of Lady 
Vavasour miist be compromised by it in some way 
or other, though die may never care for me, nor I 
make her any guilty declaration. Now, Heme, — 
prove yourself the lover you speak of. Flatter 
yourself with the thought, if it will strengthen 
you — prove, so fax, the truth of her husband's 
words ; bnt at any price, for the sake of her 
happiness, go.' 

'* A doubt came over me, whether I should be 
-doing her good by my absence. Her delightful sin- 
gleness of nature is already, diought I, not without 
some stain of distrust upon it. Should I not visit 
her from time to time, that I may see if I caHnot 
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hinder it &om spreading ? And yet how could my 
occasional visits do tiiat ? Would not the distrust 
of Lord VaTsfiour not only baffle my endeavours, 
but double his own to counteract their purpose ? 
and would not all parties perhaps become doubly 
uneasy in their lives. No, no: I most hasten 
away, and to a distance, somewhere out of !&>- 
gland. England is not safe. But above all, I 
most speak iusbmtly, or I am lost 

" Yet hold ; — their ages are unequal? — Be it so. 
You cannot remedy that. 

" Yet there is a worse inequality in their tem- 
pers? in their understandings? It cannot be 
helped. No coxcombical interference of your 
better temper, or your greater underatanding, can 
possibly do it any good. 

" But yet again, the course of events — neee»- 
sity. The mystery of the nniverse — am I really 
my own master? Did I make myKl^ or die 
world? do I govern it? Can I govern tlie least 
wind that blows? Is not the madoai of Provi- 
dence superior to anything I can do, even toward^ 
obeying it ? And will not the result b« just vbat 
that wisdom pleases, let me conduct myself as I 
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may ? — Alas ! this may be logic ; may be fiopbisti- 
cataon; may be worldly wisdom; may be deyil's 
wisdom; bot it is not love. Love maybe a belper, 
even of the divinity. Tbink ao : think anytbing 
rather than &il.; but speak, and that instantly. 
One argument more, and the sweetest of all &oes 
may be made unhappy. 

" Let me strengthen myself with one reflection 
before I ^ak. ' I will go abroad, and be absent 
for two or three yean, — two at least ; and if, by 
that time, I may be permitted, without evil to any- 
body, again to behold her now and then, — the 
longest intervals,— a year between each,— per- 
haps-^^b, let me have this hope, if it be only to 
sustain .me.' 

" On the strenglJi of thus compromising witli 
my self-denial, I spoke. 

""Tis a pity, my Lord,' said I, (witji more 
a^tation than I thoi^ht I should have betrayed)-— 
f 'tis a pity that I am not the proclaimed lover of 
some fair Udy, forbidden to me by the fates ; for 
1 quit England in a day or two.' 

"'You quit England I' said both the X^ird 
and the Lady. 
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<* Hot painfully sweet was her voice at thiti; 
moment I It was fortunate there had beeo no sudi 
tone in it, before I spoke ; for I fended it sounded 
T^iretfui. 

*"I am ^ing to travel,' I resumed: 'people 
<^ my age travel if they can, to add to their stodc 
of ideas. I must do what I am able, to ntafee 
my company welcome.' 

" ' That it will always be,' stud Lady Vava- 
sour. 

"'Bleswngs on your heart,' thought I, *foi 
saying that There is no love in it surely, or you 
■could not have said it so smilingly ; but it b invi^ 
luable. Love was not to be expected. Yet who 
knows what might have been, if I did not love her 
as I do ? I have now a companion, if only in that 
sentence. I am glad. I am fiill of life.' 

"This little speech quite exalted me; and I 
-could have undertaken to go to China. L^trd 
Vavasour asked me if I was in earnest. 

" I said I had never been more in earnest in 
my life. 

" He adopted immediately a cordial manner, 
which affected me; drank more than usual that. 
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day, not to out-do me, but to she^r his r^ard ; and 
altogetlLer exhibited himself to such advantage, 
that I envied die effect it had upon Lady Vava- 
sour. However, his extreme fiieudliness uncon- 
sciously excited her to a greater manifestation of 
her own; and so many additions were made to 
my predons stock of sentences, that I did not 
know whether to be more g;rieved or deUghted. 

" * There is one good thing in trouble,' siud het 
Ladyship ; ' it makes us know the value of one 
another; I mean (^ onr friends. And yet one 
ought to blush to say iL Sir Philip has alwa^ 
been very pleasant, my Lord, has he not?' 

"'Very.' 

"'And you are sorry lie is going, are yon 
not?' 

" * Very sorry ; very, sorry, indeed.' 

"*SoamL But Sir Philip will write to ns ; 
won't you, Sir Philip ? And we shall hear from 
Rome, as we did when Mr Sidney went Hearing 
from Rome is like having news from a city in a 
book.' 

<> Why did she say those sort of things, — as 
young as in&ncy, yet as old as thought? Her 
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huabBDd Biniled.at her, as if she was reaUy a child ; 
— it was left to the sorrow that made me wiser 
than he, to discern the sweet companionable 
wisdom. 

" I Bud, that if his Lordship would not consider 
my letters a trouble, I would ventore now and 
then to write. 

".' You will oblige me very much,' said his Lord< 
ship ; * and pray do not omit to tell us, what you 
think of the foreign ladies.' 

" The permis^on to write was a dangerons 
privil^e that I had not looked for. It was with 
difficulty, whenever Lady Yarasour left the hmmu, 
that I could attend to his Lordship, and deny 
myself the consolation of iallii^ into a reverie on 
the manner in which I should write, and the snb> 
jects that would occupy my letters. Otherwise, I 
could think - of nothing but her absence, which 
tiiat evening irritated me, as if it had been an 
offence. As long as she was present, I thought at 
nothing but the &ct 4^ her being so. I felt my- 
self in a heaven which I was to quit ; and took out 
every instant of it that remtuned, in a profoand 
contciouBDess. Indeed, this was the usual course 
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of my feelings, whenever I visited at Mickleham 
-Park. When she came into the room, it was 
pure de%lit and abundance. When she I«ft it^ 
everything became empty and vapid. 

" The privilege of writing implied, that the 
acquaintance was to he kept lip, and that my 
re-appearasce at Mickleham, on returning, was a 
matter of course. Yet I listened eagierly for 
something to be said on that point I wished to 
look fbrvard to it as a certainty: so lucky was 
it, ib&t I was now committed to take my depar- 
ture I I listened in vain till the very moment of 
leave>ta]iing' : when Lady Vavasour said, ' The 
bay-trees will be qmte lai^^ by the time we see 
you again, Sir Philip. I think we must crovra 
you vrith a branoh for your heroism, since yoq 
regard your journey as a matter of duty, and 
would rather not take it.' 

" These b&y-trees grew by the window, and had 
be6u saved irom decay in consequence of some 
advice I had given, from the gardener at Oxford. 

" Sie looked archly, as if there had really been 
something' in what I had observed about a lady 
and a forbidden matdi. I could not bear her to 
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think this; and Bud, cot very heroically, that 
there was nothing I r^p-etted more in leaving 
England, than the society I htA enjoyed in the 
spot where those bay-trees grew; and as a proof 
of it, I would rather have my crown at oncei I 
mean, said I, that you shall give me a sprig of it* 
whid), — I was going to say, * I will shew when 
I come back,* but I altered it to — * and I will see 
how long it will last' 

'* She laughed, as if I were jesting; but seeing 
me renuun in an attitude of expectation, and Liord 
Vavasour hastily and not very wisely observing, 
' Do, my dear, there is no harm in it ;' — she 
suddenly altered the expresuon of her counte* 
nance, and going to the window, leaned ont into 
the sunshine, and plucked away a bongh, which 
she brought me. lliere was a hesitation and a 
breath in her voice, as she said, ' 'T\a very kind 
of you to think of us so much,' — ^which made me 
suspect that for the first time during our acquaint 
tance, something like a suspicion of the truth came 
upon her ; and she afterwards confessed it to have 
been the case. Lord Vavasour had drank so much 
wine, that he was getting sleepy ; nor do I think 
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he vould liare said what he did, but for the 
tiioiightlfasnesa and good-Jiumour which the tabl? 
had put into his head. I should not make ^ai 
remark, had he not acted as he did afterwards. 
I quarrelled with myself at the time for not being 
more grateful for his permission .than 1 was. 
Hiere was something in the manner of it which 
distreBsed me for all parties. But perhf^s I was 
not in a condition to judge properly. It was 
difficult to separate the idea of him from some- 
thing wrong on my part; and I at once hated, 
and yearned, to be obliged by him. These, how- 
ever, were not the reflections of the moment. 
There was a passing feeling of tlie sort, but it 
was smothered ap in the delight with which 1 
received the laurel. ITiis I put between the 
leaves of my volume of Milton, delighting to 
remind the giver, of the two books we admired in 
common. I then ventured, as I bowed, to salute 
the hand that gave it me ; shook heartily that of 
Lord Vavasour, with an entire revival of my good 
will; and mounting my horse with my servant, 
found myself, abnost without knowing it, on the 
road to Leatherhead. As soon as the house was 
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out of. si^t, I transferred tlie slip of bay from my 
pocket to my bosom, where it remaineji) till I 
thongbt to make amends for the disclosote I had 
hazarded by it, and lo put it out of nght 

" I hare it in my possession now, as withered 
as my hopes.. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" The Protector gave me iaa permisnon to tntve], 
not only with great good-will, but widi a license, 
nay an ii^unctioji, to cultivate the acqaaintance 
of as many Hoyalists and Roman Catholics, as 
'I nught diance to meet with and find a^^eaUe; 
IruBting, he eaid, to my personal regard ibr him 
that I shonld not forsake his cause, and confetsing 
that be.thonght I might do him good among the 
aiore' liberal of those parti^ by stating what 
Bort of a person be was, and bow anzions to 
Kcondle the good men of all classes to his 
gATemment. Cromwell knew, that'iLothing coold 
charm or fix me so niuc^ as a candoor of this 
natiire ;. md 1 believe he really reaped a benefit 
£rom it, as fitr as the good will of an individual 
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like myself could seire him. He gave me full 
license to speak of him as I thought, for I was a 
'friend and not a flatterer; and you may say,' 
added he, ' th^ I gave you the license, if you wilL' . 
How fat he smiled at my yoothful candour while 
he thus ingr^tated it, I cannot say. It was be- 
lieved, probably on good grounds, that he talked 
in very many different ways to different people. 
But perhaps there were some things he said, and 
some confidences he entered iq)on, which were 
not compatible with ordinary views of selfishness^ 
or even of grandeur ; and I believe he thought so 
lumsel^ even if he was his own deceiver. 

" I set out on my journey to Italy, not satisfy^ 
ing myself UU I arrived at ' the city in the book,* 
from whidi I bad a right to send a letter to Lord 
Vavasour. The letter conttuned as much aboat 
Rome, and as little about myself as possible. I 
had scarcely finished it, when I was seized with a 
shiveiing which I attributed to staying out late 
the preceding evening, looking about me for 
objecte to speak of; and then it was, that tiie 
illness, or rather the ill and melancholy state of 
health fell upon me, whiidi I endured for a year 
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and a half, and which, by its constant and shaip 
train of tkought, seemed to cut in upon me the 
reflections, with which experience crosses others in. 
the course of a long life. I have reasmi to think 
it lucky for me, that I sustained this illness 
abroad ; for the novelty of the sights about me, 
and the succession of them which I afterwards 
witnessed, coold not but excite my attention, 
beyond what anything Jess unusual would have 
done. Id a reasonable course of time I received 
an answer from Lord Vavasour ; kind, though brief. 
I wrote again from Naples, requesting, I thought 
with sufBdent modesty, that a reply, if not incon^-. 
venient, might await me at Florence, where I 
took Mr Milton's compliments to some Italian 
fomilies, who had been kind to him many years 
before, when he visited that city. I had called 
upon this eminent person, at that time understoocT 
to be ostensibly removed &om the Protector's 
service, on account of his odium with the royalists, 
to renew my acquaintance with him as ' the little 
fiury-fearing boy, who had sat on his knee,' and 
to ask him if he Imd any commands for Italy. It 
was a proceeding, which I doubted whether Cronh- 
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well would have approved, consideriiig die Idnd 
of royal mission lie had diar^d rae widi; bu^ 
thougli his admirer aad well-wisher, I was not his 
serrant; and I could not resist looking at the man, 
who besides affording me a pleasure wbicb en- 
laced upon me day by day, had given occasion 
to the coincidence of the two books. I had 
learnt &om a Christ Church acquaintance, that he 
was blind. The lids of his eyes, however, were 
not closed ; and as he tnmed his blind orbs upon 
you while speaking, they gave him a ungular and 
almost supernatural expression, very well suited 
to his poetry. His locks had die same gracefiil 
flow on either side his head, thougU his aspect 
was the worse for years, and I thought not without 
something of a puritanical irritability. The rest^ 
however, was tranquil and dignified. He was 
sitting in a darkish room, hung with green, not &r 
from a desk on which an amanuensta was turning 
over a number of latge books. He told me he 
was compiling a Latin Dictionary t — so much of 
the scholar remained in him, though he had 
written poetry in his youth that beauties carried 
about with them, and a book in his manhood, &r 
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wbidk a republic tiioaglkt itself die stronger. 
Hearing die iray ia wliich I talked, be said he 
observed I was safe iTom die Mdnctions, oat of 
li^icli both my femily and bis own bad escaped 
(for bis grandfiitber was a Catbolic) ; and be tben 
reeonnnended me, wben at Rome, to go and hear 
a Miterere composed by Allegri, a wonderful 
mosiciati whom be bad known there, ' kinsman 
of the renowned Correggio ; ' and wliicb be said 
was a piece, that both for the learning <^ the 
cooDtB^oint and' the * mairelloiu and prevailingf 
misertf of it,' was fit to be taken out of tbe' 
bands of * tbese pro&ne mummers,' and sung by 
< the youngest of tbe penitent among the follen 
angels ; — ^i^' added be, correcting liinuelf, ' it 
b« lawful to Buppose, witb Origen, that Satan and 
bis ministers, oyer can be penitent' 

" I visited this celebrated person on my return, 
ami memi to do so again if I live, for tbere is 
somedung in the conversation of sueb men, that 
exalts us above our ordinary humanity. We feel 
as we do on mountain-topa, the tranquiller for the 
very atmrapbere we breathe ; though perhaps we 
have not an actual trouble the less, nor even 
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converse upon subjects unconnected witli sorror. 
I believe it is owing to the interest they put into 
every passing moment, and to the sense of supe-> 
riority we derive from it We really are lifted 
np ; are a thought nearer the gods. 

" To return to the order of my murrative.^^ 
The go^ous and triumphant aspect of the churdi; 
of Rome, in its own regal seat, did not conciliate 
me in its &vour. It was surrounded by too many 
common-places; was accompanied by worldly 
manners, and reigned in the midst of a common 
populace. But whether the habitual train of my 
feelings had served to put me on a level with the 
poef e enthusiasm, or I was moved by the recollec-' 
tion of my own'&mily circumstances, or whether- 
the composition itself was really as divine as the 
poet foncied it, I was not the less affected, when I 
came to he^ the Miserere. It is sung on the eve 
of Good Friday ; and as the Passion of the Saviour. 
is supposed to be in a state of accomplishment, 
the lights are put out one by one, tiU at the ex- 
tinction of the last, the whole congregation, Pope 
and all, are prostrate on the.groimd; by which' 
time the voices of the choir have become in the 
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highest degree soit and affecting. The extincdon 
of the li^ts reminded me of myself and my poor 
mother ; the rery wordliness and pomp <tf the con- 
gregation, thus laying itself low, became merged 
in the common sense of the weakness and misery 
of mankind ; and as the soul seems never to hare 
a greater right to take pity on itself, than when it 
dunks of what everybody else is suffering, I could 
not deny myself the indulgence of this truly 
Catholic oympaUiy; and prostrating myself with 
the rest, I poured all the sorrow of my love, my 
weakness, and my martyrdom, into the htuids before 
my face. Coming out of the church, the active 
look of the out-of-door world, and the enei^etic 
beauty, of the sky, seemed to rebuke me ; and I 
girt up my resolution, with something like shame, 
and widi the feeling of a manlier penitence. I 
then ceased to wonder, that multitudes grew hard 
and worldly, who were accustomed to the alterna- 
tion of these high strains of enthusiasm and the 
vulgar business of life. The union of the two 
things would be unbearable, if people felt more 
during the one, or were less gay and noisy about 
the other. In truth, it is a mistake to suppose the 
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Italians eSiaininate by natnre. ^ey are Eemitivf 
9ad enthuaastic by natuie, but with robust bodie% 
and a power to grapple witb wbat ^ey feeli 
analogous to the loudness of ^ir speech. R^hs^ 
£i>r want of being an Italian m body as wdl as 
mind, or p^baps from an excess (tf the p«ceptiOQ 
of beauty, even for an Italian, died at seven and 
thirty, too weak to sustain any farther the et^nal 
round of bis viuons. 

" No reply from I'Ord Vavasour awaited wx 
at N^des. I wrote a third time, upon the suppo* 
HtioH dtat I might receive an answer at Milan 
or at Paris. Hoae came. Mr Onsetey, an ac* 
quaintance whom I met at Ptm, assured me that 
botb Lord and Lady Vavasour were well ; and I 
leunt in Ibe course of his conversation, that diey 
had heard two or three times from me, during 
my stay in Italy. 

" I could not but take this as a hint from Lord 
Vavasour to disomtinue my corre^ondence ; and 
under the circumstances, I did so, without feeling 
hurt, though I could not disguise from myself 
that my health became the worse for it. Hts 
Lordship's disbelief in a lover's power of martyrv 
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dom was unfounded ; but if he thought me not 
quite so able as I &nded, to identiiy m^elf with 
the coDScioasnesa of another, apart from my own 
wishes, he was light. I l>elieTe he really did act, 
in part, upon that consideration; though writing 
was not very i^reeable to him, at any time.; and 
the further one goes, the less a correspondent 
•eems inclined to follow us. 

" But events took place, in the course of a 
month or two from my encounter with Mr Ouseley, 
in consequence of whidi this nnhi^py and mis- 
judging person ceased to have any right over my 
conscience. I have mentioned the neglect of his 
education, the comparative solitude and rusticity 
of his life, and the consequent want of difBdence, 
which injured his natoral shrewdness and capatnty. 
Cromwell was now dead, and his son Richard had 
succeeded as Protector. When the nunours came 
up of the possibility of the King's return, Lord 
Vavasour ridiculed them with so peremptory a 
scorn, and was induced by the arguments of men 
whom he despised to commit his opinion witb so 
many prophecies and wagers, triumphantly point- 
ing to Ridiard's cabn succesoion, and the overflow 
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of congnitiilatioiis which Le received from all parts 
of the kingdom, that when the chances of such aa 
«rent became manifest, he faaly dnuik himself 
into a fever, which carried him off. He could not 
bear, either to have ntade such a mistake in worldly- 
shrewdness, or to stand the chance of being iu 
:di8gTace with the royal femily ; towards whom, as 
a peer and a proud man, bb affections had been 
ever directed in secret, though the lore of present 
power had induced bim to join with CromwelL 
-His nige, and the state into which bis physician 
told him be had brought himself, proved to be too 
much for the comparative comfort of intercourse, 
. which he had hitherto maint^ned with Iiady Vava- 
sour. He did not scruple even to taunt her with 
«ncouraging younger men to wish for his death; 
a charge which surprised, shocked, and at length 
angered her ; for she had secretly a great strength 
of will on her own part; and though an abundance 
of worldly goods bad hitherto kept both' of tbem 
in a state of ordinary satisfaction with one another; 
yet the extreme vulgarity, and poverty, and foU^, 
of such an accusation, showed her at once how 
little he coidd have understood or loved faer. Lord 
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VavaflouT died the week following Charles's entry 
into London^ after writiiig a brief biit furious 
letter to Monk, in whicli lie consigned him over 
to ' drink and damnation ;' and when I arriyed in 
England) with the stream of gentry and royalists 
from all parts, ' smmig whom my regard for 
Cromwell had not hindered me &om m^ing some 
acquaintances tliat respected it, the first answer 
made to my enquiries at the gate of Mickleham 
Park, WBS, that its lady was a widow and ill, and 
that she saw nobody. 

. " I wrote a note, purporting that I had no in- 
tention of trespassing upon her privacy ; but that 
having just returned from abroad, I took the 
liberty of thus expressing an interest in her wel- 
&re;' adding, that when I should understand the 
doors of Mickleham Home to be open to her 
other acquaintances, I should venture to beg her 
excuse in person, for thus reminding her that 
there was one of the name of Heme. Having 
given this to the gate-keeper, I rode away. 

"I took a lodging in the neighbourhood, and 
was very happy. I could not persuade myself 
that it was possible Lady Vavasour's grief could 
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flOQtJnue long. I was near her: I had even fl 
hope, I passed my day^ in waDderiog about the 
confineB of the park, trying to catch a glimpse 
of her ; and at night, after imploring a bleasii^ 
ea her heac^ and joining myself with her in the 
prayer, iHiich made me feet as if I knelt by her 
aide in hearen, I had the most tranqnil dreatnB. 
My illness had left me A^ some months. Nothing 
remained of h, bat some dear-bought reflectitms 
which steod me instead of a great deal of expe- 
nence, and a tendency to a beating St the hear^ 
which seized me, to my extreme indignation, 
«4ienerer peril was to be «icoimtered. I had Mt 
tt at sea. I bad felt it vhea there was a cry oi 
robbers in Itaij. It made me jealoiis ior my 
personal courage; and I hod resdved not only 
to £ice every danger that crossed me, with doubltt 
determination, but to leave nothing undone in 
eonseqnence, that eonld be expected &om the mart 
soperfiuous height of bisrery. But I did not 
think of it then. I was wr^tped np in the most 
delightful day-dreaui of humanity, I did net even 
blush to be of no party, notwithstanding what 
has been said by the Grecian l^slatw. Th^ 
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eztraordinary dramiBt&iices of my youth liad 
turned my attention from what occupied almost 
every other man's, who waa capable of reflection ; 
or rather they may be said to have made me 
over-reflectiTe. I felt at liberty to console myself 
for the want of party zeal, in my ability to love 
the best men of all parties; and I hoped, that 
certain improTcments in socnety would never go 
back. Under these impressians I gave myself up 
to the indulgence of my individual hopes; and 
as all England, but myself and the object of them, 
seemed to have gone up to tiie metropolis to 
witness the new events, I delighted to &ncy that 
we two wer^ left alone, and had tlie country to 
ourselves. 

" Riding one day, witii tins fiiocy upon me, 
by'tJie side of the river Mole, towards Leather- 
head, a gentleman suddenly issued from a turning, 
^ose bee I tliought &miliar to me. He was 
bound tiie same way as myself; and as I was only 
walking my horse, he pulled his hat over hia eyes, 
as if not wishing to be recf^ized. This made 
me push forward a little, that 1 might not be 
thought to trespass: upon his incognito, when, 
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before I had proceeded many yards, lie called out 
to me by name. I was a good deal surprised, for 
it was a person of all othera whose absence from 
court, at such a season, I should have least looked 
for; but as his presence in that quarter, alone too, 
and with his star concealed, betrayed some par- 
ticular object, I constrained myself &om express- 
ing it. It wm the Duke, at that time Marquis, 
of Ormond. 

" ' Confess, Sir Philip,' said he, not without 
some confusion, ' that you are surprised.' 

" ' If your Lordship will have it so,.' ' I an- 
swered, ' I shall not deny it ; but I hope you wiU 
allow me to add, that I am still more pleased.* 
- " ' If Ididnotthinkthatbothofus werepleased,' 
returned the Marqitis, ' I should hardly bear this 
dilemma so well; for I have not done ^ith my 
demands. Confess that you think me here lipoa 
business for the King.' 

" * Ido not thinkabout it^' stud I : 'pardon me, 
my Lord, I might have concluded so, if I thought 
any further ; but after my first wonder, I was alive 
to nothing but the pleasure of seeing you.' 

" 1 had descended &om my horse by this time, 
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and ae I walked arm-in-arm with the Marquis, 
the latter pressed me gently, and proceeded to 
relate what ensues. 

" Before I repeat it, however, I will mention how 
I had the honour of becoming acquainted with this 
nobleman. I was standing looking at the Catlie- 
dral at Rouen, one evening in the August of the 
preceding year, when a gentleman, hastily passing 
behind me, was stopped by a person wrapped in 
a tattered riding-coat The gentleman made an 
impatient movement to release his cloak, which the 
other had seized hold oi, and the man, letting 
it go, exclfumed in a tone of sorrow, * And when 
was it that the sorrowful and starving creature 
was passed by the noble Onnond ! ' The Mar^ 
-quia (for it was he) turned about, and impatiently 
motioning the other to be silent, wliispered him in 
the ear. The man kissed his hand with a sort 
of transport, and turned to go away. 

" I followed this person ; and turning round as 
I went, to cateh another glimpse of so &mouB 
a man as the Marquis, observed with. surprise that 
he himself was following me. On seeing me join 
tlie man to speak with Iiim, he came up, and 
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as hastily addressed me, in a tone vMch I c»tild 
neitJiei <sll respectful nor otherwise. 

" ' Perhaps, sir, you overheard this gentleman 
speak to me just now?' 

" ' I did, my Lord.' 

" The ascertainment of this &ct seemed to^ 
irritate him. He again whispered the other, who 
a second l^e moved as if to depart His Lord- 
ship resumed. 

" * You look like a gentleman ,- but I have par- 
ticular reasons for asking what business you have 
with this person.' 

" ' I am not used, my Lord,' replied I, * to; 
have questions put to me in this manner; and 
it pains me to tell a man like tite Marquis <tf 
Ormond, that I do not hold myself bound to 
answer them,' (My heart b^an to beat; others 
wise, to Bay the truth, I should have answered 
better, and gratified him.) 

" ' Are you a royalist?' said the Marquis. 

" ' No, I am not.' 

" ' That answer ought to imply sometlung 
candid,' returned Ormond ; — ' and yet — so many 
spies and impostors—' 
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"* ^ied and impostonl* cried I, with indig- 
aadon ; * who dares to insinnate to — But some 
agitation of the moment excuses your Lordship. 
You know not the person you are speaking to.' 

'' ' Sir,' resumed the Marquis, in an airier 
tone, * I give yon notice. I have reason to think, 
lliat no Englishman can be in Rouen at this par- 
ticalar junctute, with honest intentions, and not 
h» known to me, or have introduced himself Yon 
know who I am. A gentleman might hare made 
amends for becoming the ondesired witness of a 
secrel, by hastening to decUra to me, in his turn, 
who he was ; but you are deceived if you think 
It worth your while to pm«ue any plan against 
— I mean that — in short, let me advise you to 
cease all inquiries, and to convince me, by the 
mode in whidi yon conduct yonrself the remain- 
der of this evening, that you are as honest as yon 
would have me believe.' 

" ' I would have yon believe nothing,' said I, 
' except diat I am a freeman, as well as the Mar- 
quis of Onnond, and that I am to be neither com- 
manded nor dogged.' 

" ' That language,' b^ the Marqals, * is such 
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as I should confide in, did I not know how 
fetally the beat and the worst things are nuugled 
together in these miserable times — ' 

'' ' My Lord,' said I, interrupting him, ' I 
begin to . think that what I am doing neither does 
your Lordship nor myself hono.ur, in delaying to 
be explicit with you. If you can discern truth 
from blsebood, you will know that 1 speak sin^ 
cerely ; and if you persist in your disbelief, I shall 
have a right to doubly in my turn, the nobleness 
of your nature, and to tell you so. Probably the 
du^ as well as a late illness, make me look older 
than I am, otherwise your Lordship might have 
discerned that I am too young to have designs in 
me ' unfitting a man of honour. I am Sir Philip 
Heme, a ward of the late Protector, to whose 
memory I reckon myself bound, though in all 
honour and freedom. My object in following this 
gentleman was to request that he would do me 
the fiivouT to let me assist him ; and the reason 
why I did not declare myself to the Marquis of 
Ormond was, that I was doubtful whether he 
thought I had overheard his name, and anxious, 
at all events, to shew respect to his privacy.' 
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" ' I believe you to an iota,' said OimoDd, hand- 
somely stretdiing oat liis hand. . ' And now per- 
jnit me, Sir Philip,. to ask you whether the sight of 
^e in this place puts you under a necessity, as 
a gentleman who had obligations to Cromwell, 
to say anything of my movements ; I mean not, (^ 
'course, in a way unbefitting a gentleman, but as 
a matter of gratitude, and such as you could 
avOw?' 

- " ' By no means,' I replied: ' excuse me, my 
Lord, if I ask how Cromwell's successor could 
wish me to harass the movements of gentlemen so 
mudi at a disadvantage with fortune ? I have 
been out of England these two years; and I had 
DO commission from his &ther, except to be as 
explicit as I am ; and to let the honourable among 
his opponents see, that he »>uld afford the can- 
dour.' 

" I thought Onuond smiled as he shook his 
head.' ' Oliver was cunning,' said he ; ' but I do 
not the Less believe his ward to be noble. Let 
the untowardness of the fortune you speak of, Sir 
Philip, excuse the abruptness with whidi I ad- 
dressed you : your wish to assist this poor gentle- 
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nuuii a companion of mine in anni^ proves tliat 
yoB arericho- than I am at present. Perhaps 
I cannot m^te you a more grateful submisatm 
dian by enlfu^iog the debt I have incarred^ 
and b^^ing permissioD to diank you at a iiiture 
time for any kindness yon may be {leased to shew 
him.' 

" I thanked the noble Ormond as I was booodj 
and we took leave of each other ; he to rejoin his 
master Qiarles (who was in Roaen at that mo- 
ment, <m an enterprise whidi did not succeed), 
and I to accompany the poor Irish officer to his 
lodgings, where two or three (tf them lived in a 
companionship truly deplorable. These gentle- 
men had not tasted meat for nearly a month, 
sometimeB scarcely any food at all; and one of 

diem had become so ill, that Lieateoant , 

in a fit of desperation, had gone out to beg for 
him. He was vexed beyond description at having 
interrupted the Marquis; 'but,' said be, 'who 
would suppose it possible, that the noblest and 
- most generous of men, whom I have seen in. 
Dublin Castle living like a King, which he is at 
the heart of Him, should ever live to whisper in a 
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beggar's ear, that he had not a cleab shirt to his 
back.' And the gallant Imhxaaii fitirly Wept 

" The Lieatenant told me, that he was to go to 
the cathedral door at ten o'clock where aomedtisg 
ins to be left for him in a comer, in acknowledgment 
of wbicb he was to leave a written pt^r, stating 
whether sach and snch a peism had left the town. 
The poor man hastened to procure this intelli- 
gence, and then planted himself &eing the cathe- 
dral, that he might not miss the person who came. 
1 went with him. We stood npart, under the 
penthouse of a little sht^, and at nine o'clock my 
ctHupanion excJaimed, * By the poweip, 'tis he hiili- 
self ! There he goes, stealing along like a ^e^. 
imd he a Lord Lieutenant, and the prince of gen- 
tlemen bom.' The gallant Irishman stopped a 
litUe, as if absorbed in wonder, and then said, 
' And all this is to do a kindness to one who never 
ipoke a word to bim in his life, except to say, 
** No, my Lord," when he asked me whether the 
door of the White Tower was locked j which I was 
very sorry for, because Dick Browne did it, that 
is to say, didn't lode it; and it was the night 
before the surprise which we were all preparing 
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against ; and bo Dick and I fought about it, who is 
the beet friend I have, and I gave him a lungft 
that never let him Bet his right leg to' the groniid 
properly since ; him you just now saw in the 
ferer. But I would do the same anyday for the 
noble Marquis; I mean, give Lim' the paltry 
ehlUings that he b leaving there for us; and so 
look there now, he has got the bit of paper ; and 
now won't you be in time, sir, to hasten after hito, 
and give him those same dues of his that . you 
Bp^ak of, which will Bave me from returning hint 
the shillings, which is what no. gentleman would 
like, lord or lieutenant, who is as much in want of 
them as the other gentleman, meaning either of 
uBi provided we are in this damned dirty town of 
Rouen here, and don't know which is worst oflF.' 
' *' I took leave of the worthy Lieutenant, and 
joining the Marquis in a dark turning, hastily put 
into his hands a little box, and so went away. I 
observed him afterwards hastening along, widi 
his cloak about him, as if nothing had happened. 
He conduded, by the nature of the action, that 
it was that of a friend. The box contained a 
few jewels, widi a request that he would pardon 
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the lender if be had too good an opinion of him- 
self. I saw bim afterwards go into the conyent 
of the FeuiUantineB at Paris, and took no notice ; 
bat being requested with great earnestness by 
Father Waring to be tbe' bearer of a letter wbicb 
he bad written to the Dulie of York, at the 
Hague, after the turn in his Majesty's iavour, and 
which bad been di£^>atched to me at considerable 
risk by a Catholic messenger, I encountered tbe 
Marquis &ce to ^e in the street He looked bard 
at me for an instant, then held out bis band, with 
ey^ radiant with cordiality, and would &in hare 
taken me directly to the King ; though be ami he 
was already besieged by a crowd of travellers, not 
one of whom perhaps would have done bim a fiftieth 
part of the kindness that I did at Rouen ; * where,' 
added he, ' you made men of us all again, by ena- 
bling us to feast like emperors.' I excused myself 
from an honour, wbidi t might receive with a better 
grace by and bye, if bis Majesty thought me worth 
his nodce ; for though tbe Marquis was not bound to 
know tbe extent of my feelings towards Cromwell,' 
iHiich indeed were mudi more of a personal than 
a political nature, yet as I bad never evinced any 
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interest in t^e royal cause^ his Lordsh^t would 
agree with me, that the moment of his triumph 
WW not the one to make a £iBt appearanae m 
among its foenda. 

" ' WeQ«' cried the Marquis, guly, ' you ^nll 
put a great nomber of your old friends to the 
bioah, I can tall yon diat, by t^ese refinements ; 
but I oumot deny they become you. I hope we 
AbH see yoo among us by and bye.' 

" I said lliBt one Marquis of Ormond was suffi> 
dent to attract a person's social ambition to any 
quarter, but if there were more suet at court — ' 

" ' I beg your pardon,* said the Marquis, * for 
interrupting you in what would ^pear flattery 
from a less ingenuous person; but I assure you^ 
Sir Philip, as I am one of tlie oldest^ so I am one 
of the least lively men in tliis young court of oui% 
where there is twenty times the wit and conversft- 
tion that I could afford you : only you most not 
expect us all to be very staid, after the vagabond 
life which your acquaintances have forced ua 
to lead these ten years. We must have time 
to recover from t^jcdlity of our despur, as wellat 
from that of our triiunph. Besides, I hope yon will 
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Dot measure the ability of a court hy the mannera 
of the coiirtierg, which you know have never 
been iamous in the annals of philosophy.' 

" AAer some more discourse we parted, and I 
did not see his Lordship E^ain till I met him 
emerging oat of a quiet lane in a Tillage in 



" < I am going to be very in^rtinent,' said the 
Marquis, ' but I have a reason for it^ which I h<^ 
you will find good. Permit me to ask, whether 
you are in this neighbourhood for any lengtib of 
time? To be absent &om London at such a period, 
is less mysterious on your part than on mine; 
' but, as you told me when I saw you at the Hague, 
that yon had no house in Englandj pedi^» yon 
are loohing out for one?' 

'* < No,' my Lord,' said I, < I mn not; but 
nevertheless I am residing, as your Iic^dship sup- 
poses, in the neighbourhood, and mean to do so 
for some days at least; perhtq>8 for some weeks.* 

" * Now then,' cried the Marquis, ' for one 
effort more. Foif^ve me, but I must complete 
the list of my impertinences, by asking yo'u a 
question which is grounded on anything but an 
impertiaeiit feeling. Ferh^ my age may entitle 
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me to ask it of a young fnend ; certainly, I hope 
my motives will. Let me add, before I speak, 
that those motives have nothing to do with yoor- 
aelf, or with your movements; nor is it on your 
own account that I venture the freedonL* ' 

" ' Pray, my Lord,' said T, * speak : .1 am in 
pain till I shew yon how impossible 1 feel it for 
Lord Ormond to ask me any thing, which it will 
not be a pleasure to me to answer.' ' 
- ** * Then, my dear Sir Philip, let me ask you 
wliether. your heart is disengaged enough to con- 
template an amiable girl with impunity ? I mean, 
widiout any wish' to render yourself more agree- 
able to her, than an intercourse, however slight, 
woold in&llibly make you ? I ask for no names, 
nor for the least particle of special information ; 
but sim^y whether a heart like yours has lived 
to the i^^ of two or tliree and twenty, without 
being in love? In short, (to give a reason for 
what must still look obtrusive in me), I ask 
whether I could recommend to your occasional 
notice, or rather neighbourly protection, for how- 
ever short a time, a young lady, whom: I may 
pvonounce to.be deserving, your attention so fer j 
though she is not otherwise in a cootGtion to 
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liBitEtfd an afta<dunent on her part? In a word, 
Six Philip, X am peTsonally interested in &e 
' wel&re of this young lady, who is the daught^ 
of a dear fnend of mine, now do more ; so now 
baring oommitted my own secret with you, 1 
trust, I may without indelit^tcy await an answer to 
the question I have ventured to put.' 

" I should have interrupted the Marquis more 
thsn once to express my willingness to oblige 
|umj but to Say the truth, his question had so 
furpnsed me in the first instance, and he seemed 
so anxioos to rend^ hia'fteedom palatable, that I 
}et him* for b<Mh oor sahea, eonclude what he had 
pi say* i.now an8:wer«d him» as be wished, with- 
out inendoning names;' aod he said, with cod- 
uderable emotion, ' My dear young friend, a 
love like your^ will probably be as happy as it 
ought to be; but. if it turn out otherwise, you 
will, at least not have to reproach' yourself vfitk 
dishonouring it by double-dealing. Others 
P^h^ would condemn your absorption in it 
more tfian I do ; but I take it for granted that the 
object is worthy, and that it will hinder yon from 
the performance of no manly duty. For the res^ 
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it may save you &om many pemitnoiu TtmitiesI 
especially in the sphere (^ life in whit^ you are 
destined to more ; tor young people are sufficiently 
disposed to admira and to indulge each othw ; 
and older ones too, in that quarter ; and as more 
license is indulged than allowed, the kindliest 
natures, £rom thoughtlessness, sometimes find 
themselves guilty of the &ults of the worst; and 
honourable men become hampered with ties, which 
they can neither wish undone when they look 
upon some bees, nor help r^^etting, when they 
think of the unhappiness they hare caused others.' 

" I was surprised some tame after the disclosure 
of this secret, to hear the Marquis of Ormond 
spoken of as a man, who with a very open coun- 
tenance, was very close in ids thoughts, and sup- 
posed to honour nobody with his confidence ; but 
besides that this was not true (for he was very 
nnreeerred with his children, and with one or 
two other fiiends), it is the part of the greatest 
politicians to know when to throw Uiemselves 
open. 

"Yon will see, by-and bye, my dear Esher, how 
it was, that his Lordship permitted me to make 
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mention of this secret The place, the time, my 
discloBure of it in this paper, must hare already 
made you g^esa who was concerned in it You 
-are right It was Miss Randolph. I was intro- 
.-duced to her and hei supposed father that same 
-evening, as a firiend of the Marquis; and it was 
lucky that I was so, for the disclosure proved of 
use. 

" * I will now tell you," sud the Marquis as 
,he proceeded to Mr Randolph's to iatcodace me, 
* fi» what reason I have made you a partaker of 
-my . anxieties. I thought to have spoken to my 
ohi acquaintance Mr Evelyn, who lives at Wootton, 
and is a very worthy man : but there is something 
in your turn of discourse, which looks more ex- 
perienced than his, notwithstanding his years; and 
to say the truth, whether it is owing to the loyal 
reverence with which^ he treats us all, or to the 
very perfection of his virtue, (and - yet it cannot 
-be that either, for I should not mind owfessing 
myself to a saint), I would rather be guilty of a 
weakness in your eyes than in his. In shorty I 
was exceedingly puzzled what to do, and was 
thinking, when you overtook me, of applying to 
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an a^nutitanee of my good friend Mt-Randolpl^ 
s gallant young mati, vko wonld hare been |^]ad 
to make sncli a step towards the court. However, 
all is best as it is. To come then to the pointy my 
dear Sir Philip, yoa mu«t be prepardl, if oocasioB 
should dembad it, to play the knigfat-tirTant a 
little fof me, and protect the lair and young. 
Something occurred last night which n^es me 
uneasy, and has been the occasion of my stopping 
another day or two irom London. You think We 
hare all the solitude here to ourselves; but yoa 
are mistaken; there is a bit of the town among 
us, and one of the gayest and most vicious of all ; 
two scoundrels, whom a fitther or brother would 
more dread to see prowUtag aboiiit 'his' p'renuse^ 
than a couple of tigers,' 

" • I should not wonder,' said I, * if they were 
the same I observed this morning about the lanes 
by MickleJmm-'Baik: one of theA a stoutt^ man, 
vith a h%h forehead and insolent fiice ; the other 
« taller, thinner, and better looking man, much of 
a gentleuun, add #ith rather a 'graceful, perhaps a 
^lish countenance, Btialt-Sioed, and nnall-ohinned> 
but with a fine eye.' 
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' " ' The very men,* sjud Oraftond : *lie of the 
l^h, forehead and '4iie<)leiit face, is ae^i to be 
a ift Dalton, a dis^^ce. to & worthy family in, 
these parts ; and he of the ^ntdl cMb and fine 
ey^ is BO less a personage tj»an his Grace tl«> 
Dtdie 4^ BiickingluLm* vho under the pretence 
•f . visi^ng Dalton, is trying kow h« . shall in- 
troduce himself to a lady trho will not'sefe him. 
Perh^Mt you have heard o£ h^, — Lady Vavasour, a 
great bewity, whose busbahd died the other day, 
m a fit of courtly deepvr at beilig a republican? 
Indeed it mast have' been h«r house by. Whidi 
yon sa^i^ bim prowling.' {I tlioilgh<> it Idnd and 
delicate of the Marqois tor speak of Lady yara- 
sour in tlds unconscious way, fof I suspected 
he liad guessed my «ectet, which turned out to 
be the trbth.) ' Thpy wwe talking the other 
nighV continued his LqrdShi^s 'at his Majesty's 
table, of .die eztiaotdinary. beauty of that lady, 
»bi the. foUy of her lord; fud Buckingham swore 
^t he would be the first man to make the young 
widow smile agfun. Lady Vavasour appeal^ to 
be a woman of sense : but these fellows ar^ 
very unB(ampulons> Dalton i» mad with . UtA 
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bononr of ike visit, and Buddngliam is niad 
always ; bo I liope her friends will hare a care. 
It is hardly wise in so young and lieantifal a 
itoman to live bo much alone as I hear she does i 
for servants, however ^thfiil, are apt to give way 
St the sight of rank; and if Buckingham, in his 
impudent -style, with a purse in one hand, and a 
great deal of address in all that he does, persists 
in trying to force- his way through the gates, I 
hardly know what is to hinder him.' 

" * How I ' cried I, unable to repress my 
emotioni 'does your Lordship think it possible 
that he can insult Lady Vavasour ? Perhaps the 
vill^n is tampering with the gate-keeper this 
very moment' 

*^*Ko, no,' sud the Marquis; < the hour is a 
Httle too late. There is a fitshion in things, 
which your high-bred rascals observe, though 
they observe nothing else. Besides, Buckingham 
will go smoothly to work, where a Comitees is 
concerned. He might pick a- quarrel with tho 
Ear\, if the poor man were alive, and he had 
Goun^e enough to do it, which I doubt; but then 
he would pretend it was on the lady's accoonb 
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As to himself, he has vanity and accompIishmentB ; 
and when once introduced, would pique himseJf 
on making his way. I have no; doubt he would 
even contrive to be his own introducer, and do 
it very well, if the lady were less peremptory 
in her ezdnsions ; nor would I anftwer for it, that 
he does not still contrive some mode of getting 
in. What say you ? Shall we be Icnights-errant of 
the proper sort, Sir Philip, and baffle hjm ? or shall 
I, as the older and steadier man, muster up a little 
impudence myself, and contrive to warn her ?' 

" ' My dear lord,' cried I, in a fit of gratitude, 
-r-* I was thinking of something to that very 
^ect: bat you are so kind, and have honoured 
me so much by your present commission, that I 
will not scruple, fw the sake of this lady, to 
trauble yoa with a secret of my own, however, 
little it may! redound ultimately to die credit of 
my endeavours.' 

" I here disclosed to his Lordship the direction, 
of my attachment to Lady Vavasour, and the 
total ignorance of it on her part; apolc^^ing 
at the conclusion of my narrative, for not having 
V^ted till his Lordship had finished his. own 
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ttory, wliich I gaesnd, to conub not^dg ^rtli«r 
than a vish that I should keep an eye on tiio 
Duke and his oompanioo, for the same reAstffi 
Vhich indaced me to hope his Lordship's intei^ 
ference in behalf of enodier lady. 

« 'Yon ate rig^t,' Bs^d Ormortd. 'What I hit* 
said to you idiout lote fiiid its detotfe<^B8, I 
say stUl ; and for my part, t bare the best hopes 
for you, let her Ladyship be as clever and' 
beauUfiil as she may.' (Here the Marquis was 
pleased -to make use of some very encouraging 
expressiOBs.) * Aud now, as I guessed yoiu* secret, 
let me tell you in plain tienoB, fliat yon har? 
no doubt gueseed mine, and that the; youn^ lady 
for whom 1 solicit your brotherly iuteNst, ha» 
time murmest of all claims upon me, exc^t what 
the law can give her. I profess ^ however only 
to. be a distant relatJon. Mr Randc»l{A is the 
son of an old and taithfiil servant <^ my fatjber*s,^ 
and inherits the good qualities of lus &mily. ' I 
believe he has told for me the only lie he ever 
told in his life :— I wish, as a statesman and a 
man of gallantry, (for such I have unfortonately- 
been in my time, though not to the extent of 
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these delibetate and unfeelitig Bcoitadnls), ' I 
heartily vish, my dear S^. Philips &at 1 could 
say as much for myself. ,Ah! my Mend, these 
4r« the tilings — ^I mean &Iseliood8'bf. any sort-*- 
tbat take from iu tlie solidest comfivis in Hfe,' and- 
would leikd ns te think, everyliung aa hollow as 
(fiflni8«lTei^ i£ ^e did not retain virtue enoi^h 
to believe in virfuc;. And yet-^oviver, I will 
not ran into dai^^efOBS Exceptions, Falsehoods^ 
Qven on ^a^otic motirea, do a mischief to us,: 
by Hiiffinlnliipg onr belief in the utility of the 
t>e8t ponini^.; how mud more when they are 
%(dd.foT private and individual purposes! Good 
God ! ' Talk <^ restbratians and golden days t 
I have many reasons for rejtncing tiaC aflaird 
have gone as they da ; but if you Juid as much 
knowledge aa I havq of courts aod politics, you 
woqld.somptinies wi^' that you could wipe out tbe 
wh<de past history of mankind* like a ialae sum 
upon a ahite, abd begin ' over agfun ^th a true 
and simile aiitiuaetic But, as you say, these 
times may come. I dare not observe at present 
bow sacredly that expression may be banshited. 
To action, my friend, to actioi)[; and.lct us meige 
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dur Bighs for wliat cannot be Lelped, into endea- 
Tours to make the best of H. You and I, Sir 
Philip, hare become acquainted under some of 
those extraordinary circumstancea, which stand 
people instead of a long friendship. We are ttow 
intimate, and prepared to judge and' abide by oner 
another like men. I talk as if I were no older 
than you, for my heart, politidan as I am, has 
not grown old yet; and when you visit London 
again, you shall know a younger and a better 
Onnond, who is all that his &ther ought to hare 
been. — Mr Randolph's gate is before us. — Now 
shall I be ashamed when I look upon the face of 
this little girl, not at anything I HaTe spoken ofi 
but at having been ashamed of it, and at her not 
knowing who I am ! So perilous it is, to let 
the most inconsiderate of our &u]t8 give rise to 
the exercise of some of our best feelings. She ■ 
sees us at the window, and will let us in ! 'Tig 
a good and most kind-hearted girl, fbll of confi- 
dence ; but this is the very danger. Buckingham 
Spoke to her last night, and I have no doubt will 
be here again before he sleeps ; so that what yon 
hare to do for me, may become necessary before 
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"We part. I vidi bim to. see, that sbe liaa another 
apd a younger protector than Mr Randolph, and 
one who has tlie bearing of a higher quality.' 

, " While the Marquis was concloding, I felt 
my blood boil at die profligate impudence of 
tbia fellow Buckingham, thus daring to invade the 
privacy of one female, and at the same time medi- 
tating attadca on another. I was introduced to 
Mr Randolph tuid the young lady (whose gentle 
and affectionate manners I need not describe.) 
Ormond whif^ered the old gentleman, on coming 
away; and when tbe door was closed upon us, 
he requested me to give a glance down a lane, 
which ran to the water's side. The principal 
garden gate of Mr Randolph's house, which 
nearly tat^d Leatherhead cburcti, opened upon 
die road; but there was anotiier whicb looked 
apoa . the lane just mentioned ; and the Marquis 
raid, that Buckingham (for he bad no doubt it 
was he) had given Miss Randolph to understand, 
tbat he should be there aboat that lime, to inform 
her of sometbing very necessary to her wel&re ; 
something, said Buckingham, which ' tbe good old 
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gcadcaaan' wai n^tber aoqnunted witli bined^' 
Qor for a very ptuiicular reason could be so. 
* Ho^,' said Ormond, ' yoa >ee the accursed 
troiibie whicb u produced npoii us by our &ult8, 
SUKnetiiixes in. the most jiiinntlinring ihapes. I do: 
not believe that this scoimdrelL knows anything of 
what I have told you, — ^his worda most probably 
imply nothing but a profligate jest; imd yet^ as 
I cannot be perfectly certain of it^ it is eren in 
hb power to make me apprehensiTC. But this is. 
nothing to my fears for the pOor girl. You see 
t^e gentleness of her nature. Her chndour n 
equal to it ; nor have I any fear that she would 
conttibute to her misfortunes by a feult of her 
own. It is her very goodaese, for whic^ I tremble. 
These mild, warm-hearted, inexperienced girls, bred 
up in solitude, are the very creatures to beccnne 
the prey of 6uch f^ows as Backingluun. I wish I 
Could have contrived her breeding otherwise, biU 
— Do you see anybody ? ' 

" By this time we were both of us down &e 
lane, and in advancing beyond a turning of it, 
I had seen, surely enongb, Buckingham ' himself 
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taUdng with the servant girl. I drev bat^ and 
told the Marquis, who guessed I had seen soiaor 
tiling, by my iace. 

" • Confound the fools ! ' said Ormond ; ' I know 
them. For a stiver and a diuck under the Mn 
they would sell an angel.' 

" I looked again. Dalton wan walking away 
with the girl to the water's side; and two men, 
apparently watermen, were advancling. 

" < Nay then,* SEud the Marquis, < there Is no 
time to be lost. This is more sudden than I 
looked for. The villain is for carrying her o£F. 
Go on, dear Sir Philip; and if the ught of a 
stranger does not scare the rascal at onco) I shall 
cafe not to be recognised.' 

" I went down the lane ; passed the men at 
Ae gate, who looked doubtfully at one another; 
and entering it, saw Buckingham, addressing Misi 
-Randolph at a window. The dear ^1, as kinit 
hearted as she wa« innocent, was begging him, 
for big own sake, to go . away and trouble her no 
more, when I startled him by a tap on the 
shoulder. , 
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"'May I request the fitroor, sir,' said I, *of 
knowing what you do on these premises ? ' 

" ' Good sir,' said Buckingham, ' may I request 
the like?' 

« < I am a friend of the young lady's.' 

" ' So am I.' 

■■ ^ But I have her Other's warrant for protect- 
ing her.* 

" ' So have I.' 
. ".'You are acquainted then with Mr Ran- 
do^h?' 

. " ' I hare not the honour of knowing the old 
gentleman ; but I mean to hare. I was requesting 
to be introduced.' 

" ' How then can you say, you hare his warrant 
for protecting his daughter? ' 
' " * Every gentleman has it. Sir Catechist ; every 
gentleman is bound to protect a lady; so be good 
enough to perform your errand in doors, and mean- 
yriaie I will conclude what I hare to say.' 

** By this time 1 had ascertained inm Bucking- 
liam's manner as well as his words, that he was not 
aware of the Marquis's interest in the young lady. 
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I. was therefore villing to keq) Ormond oat of 
faght, though it was with the greatest difficulty I 
could restrain myself £rom nuikiiig some allusion 
to the attempts at Mickleham Park. But I bad 
the Ifldy still to take care o^ aud my own credit. 
The Duke and I might see each other in society, 
and the Marquis would not expect me to meet him 
with a &ce of dishonour. 

" ' I do not move,' stud I, ' from this spot, till, 
yon do: and I would have you take it as a ferour, 
that I let yoii go quietly.' 

- "'Do you know who I am?* said Buckingham, 
in a tone of indignation. 
■ "'Yes,' stud I; ' you are an eres-dropper.' 

" * Upon my soul,' returned he, « 'tis a very 
pretty, and a very modest appellation : and who 
pray may you be ?' 
. '* * I am a gentleman.' 

. "' Modest again,' cried the Duk^ 'by all that's 
mighty ! By G — d I have a very . great mind 

• " ' Excuse ine,' Siud I, * you have a very littie 
mind. But the young lady is alarmed; let us quit 
the place, and talk outside the gate.' . 
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- "J DUtde a &reveE gesture to Misa Rand^^]^ 
to rignify that all ircmld go well ; and she. closed 
die windov. 

*i*Au rmm, cbmaiag Mm Kandol^,' said 
(he Duke : ' fear Dothiiig. Yout firiend and I are 
adAiiniUy well agreed,—^ — ^a hk ^ear6tvp&'% 
impertinence: for, of course, my friend,* C0Dtmtt«d 
he, as he moved towards the gate, ' you ate a 
linen-draper, and jealous I ' 

« * I am sorry,' said I, ' as I closed the gate- 
behind us, ' that I cannot oblige the Soke of 
Buckingham by stating, diat I am of a rank unfit 
to trouble his spleen ; but tlioim;h tff a quality fax 
inferior to his, I am a gentlenian, ' and ready to 
prove myself one. I am Sir'Philip Henie, 

" ' You are an impertinent fool, wbo«ver you 
are,' siud the Duke, drawing his Bwotd^ ^di mc^ 
and exchanging a pass or two. The lane was 
Very private, and we tmgld have hivt ourselves 
enough; but I have reason to tliiiil^ flat his 
servants, the pretended watermen, understood they 
Were to interfere. They did so witli some rough- 
ness, seizing hold of my arms, and endeavouring 
to trip me up. I was very angry, and foi^tting 
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myself bo far as to lift my vd«e i^ainst them, 
the Marquis made hie appearance m aa instant^ 
crying oaf^ * ViUaiiie !' and among upon^ them 
with his eword.. He said he thought they were 
going to aasaBsinate me; for certain adventures 
abroad had giren Iiim the worst opiaion of 



" The .men desisted iinmediately, g^ing with 
astooishmeat at this sudden apparition of the Lord 
Steward of the Household. 

"Otmond made hasto to have the first word: 
—'Am I never to meet the Duke of Bnt^ing^ 
ham,' said he, ' but I find him in a skiiikii^ 
brawl?' 

" ' Truly t^ gentleman is obliged to yottr 
Lordship,'. . add Bnckingham. ' Am I aevet to 
meet the Marquis of Ormond, but he is to over- 
power me with his very wonderful virtues and his 
more astonishing ^>parition ? But your Lordship 
is willing to relieve me on the present occasion ; 
my sense of inferiority may be excused for not 
feeling so much as usual, when I find his Excel- 
lence of Ormond indulging similar tastes tritk 
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myself Ituldng in villages, uid growing jealous 
of rustic lores.' 

" * A trace to yoxa folly,' said Ormond, ' and 
1^^;we with your bully-rooks. Yon know, Badc- 
inghnmj I care DOt for yon; bat I care for bis 
Majeaty's wel&re ; I care for the royal cause, and 
the disgrace and peril it may suffer, if tliese 
unworthy practices are noised abroad. Sir Philip 
Heme, will endeavour to foTget them, as well as 
mj^el^ if nothing further is attempted against 
this innocent ^1, — the daughter of my &ther's 
stewu^; but I warn you, hov you disturb her 

" ' Oh, my Lord,' said the Duke, bowing, 
as he wound bis handkerchief round a scratch, 
or pretended scratdi, in hig arm ; — ' I shall 
have, due Teneration for the daughter of your 
^Uier's steward, depend on it, especially now. 
that I know how interesting she is to yoor 
other's son. But your Lordship should have 
been candid with me, and given me warning 
sooner. It is not in me to spoil sport, nor even 
to pretend that 1 don't love it. That is an in- 
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dustiy, an inwardness, and perfection of gusto, 
which I confess is above my careless habits ; and 
which I leave, not without admiration, to the 
stately and the pious.' 

" He withdrew as he spoke, witli his water- 
men; we OD our sides turning the other way, 
and feeling all the contempt whidi he affected. 
A deep blush, however, covered the fece of 
Ormond; and for some time he was too angry 
to speak. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" There had been no witness of oar dispute. 
The time was late, for village honia; and the 
passage to tlie water's side in that part of Leather- 
head was 80 removed from the main street, that 
we might have been loader without exciting atten- 
tion. After padng awhile in the moonlight, we 
returned to Mr Randolph's, where I 1^ the 
Marquis for the night It was with difficulty he 
restrained himself from embracing his daughter, 
and calling her by titat name ; and in &ct, afier 
some discourse with her supposed &ther, when I 
had gone away, he avowed himself. I knew it 
the moment I saw them. There was an exaltation 
in die looks of the gentle girl, that announced 
both delight and pride ; and on her fiidier's loob- 
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ing at me with a smile, ood caUingf ber to him,' Ab 
'flew and kifised his handa, with tean of affectiod. 
[You see, £aher, how well she kept his secMti'] 
Mr Randolph Was ft p^n, good man, old enough 
to be her grandiather; and as such I hare bo 
donbt she continned to love him. 
■ « I now told the Marquis, that after what 1 
had seen of the D|il^ of Buddngham, I thQng^t 
mjr^elf pririleged, as an acquaintiuKe, to break 
through the forms at IV^ii^^uim Parii,' a&d'wwti 
-die Countess ^[f^nst him, in person : but I said 
I should feel every doubt removed aS' to the 
propriety <^ 80 doing, if his Lordship iKodi goa- 
deecend to 'be iQ&«dueed by me, both as a witneas 
to the outrf^ otr one lady, and a man of honwr 
intereeted in the tranqnillity of another. 
; *' His Lordship, after a little refleodon, said he 
wosdd accontpany me with pleasure. To confess the 
tnith, he asii, < tiie CounCess had almost dipped his 
Btemory ^ th&t moment j but m soon as he oalled 
her tomind^ he saw the propriety of my waiting 
on her myself; and as to his going' witid me, be^ 
^des-'hi) 'being very wefl able " to ; take suoh a 
mbffli^ on apcotpit of his age, and "perhaps his 
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tlt« presence of the Marquis. Lady VaTasoui* 
jSiea held out lu^- baud to lae, and said, * WeU 
eOme to Eoglaod,' Sir Philip; truly welcome 
indeed at this iaoment, for if you bad been study- 
U^ my wishes, you couU not have done aoyddng 
more accordant with them, perhaps more neces- 
Wry to my. comfiwt, than thus procnring me the 
iiWitenabee of bo great a viaibor.' Anther oortesy 
'Ob^leted the admiration of the Marquis. 

'*I could only botr.ddwn upon her hand vi^ut 
speaking, ' Any lady, madam, under your cir- 
^jonistanceB,' ehieiTed the Marguii, < would WBr>- 
tant^ I trust, a Ettle intemiptiiMi on &e part a£ 
an' old acquaintance, ami a paternal personage like 
m^elf ; but I miist tell you, that coivt rumour is 
for (Hice as correct as the report of your friends, and 
-that the oiily doubt I bare any longer, is, vhether 
'the Buke of Bockihgham is quite so inexcusable 
-as I thought him. Pardon me,' continued he, 
observQig' her about to speak, and fearfial she 
might take him for a- eommon-place flatterer; 
■' your Ladyship may aet me down for a coortaer 
too, if you please; bntyou must know that I bare 
Jthe reputation - of being an honest one ; and fbp- 
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thennore, I am mistaken in yoor Liulyship, if you 
are not one of &ose who know when to put the 
most n^eerfnl face upon the most trying drcum- 
stances/ 

" Lady Vavasour was sensibly touched at the 
delicate encouragement implied in ^Ss speech, 
which saved all patties a great deal of trouble. 
She answered in the best manner possible. Miss 
Vavasour, respecting whom his Lordship had 
shewn a curiosity hi^ly creditable to bis feelingSj 
was visiting some distant relation ; but the Udies 
had long felt the want of a protector; and the 
result was, that Ormond had permissioo, with 
many acknowledgments, to introduce to Lady 
Vavasour some of the moHt reputable femilles 
of rank, that formed a link between the royal 
and republican parties; sudi as the Earl of 
Sandwich's, Lord Manchester's, (the Lord Cham- 
berlain,) &C. Lady Fauconbei^ was almost the 
only acquaintance, besides one or two of the 
de Tormys, whom she retained at present; and she, 
tiiough Cromwell's daughter, was as little averse 
as herself from knowing the best of all parties. As 
for me, it was understood that I should be on the 
VOL. II. o 
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footing of an old iriend ; so mueli so, that I hardly 
knew whether I had reason to congratulate myself 
on 90 easy an attunment of my privileges. In 
the coDTge of a few days I had the pleasure of 
seeing iLady Fauconhei^ herself, looking as noble, 
and as like Cromwell aa ever, though widi the 
handsomeness of a woman. Talking with her one 
day of the late extraordinary events, private and 
public, she said, ' My Lord and I did all we 
could to persuade the poor man (Lord Vavasour) 
that things must go as they have done ; but he 
was one of that numerous and ridiculous body, 
who take themselves for wite and men of the 
worhi, and are as great clowns as the fellows that 
open the gates for them. Lady Vavasour must 
not be Buffered to think anything more about him. 
As for my dear fether, (for he is not a man to be 
called poor, dead or alive,) it was his opinion, 
depend upon it, that afiairs could happen no 
otherwise, when he was gone. Henry (her second 
toother), perhaps, might have done something; 
but to what purpose? When a great man is 
gone, great measures alone can succeed him. It 
will be sufficient, if neither weak measures nor 
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weak men can nile aa they have done; and ihat 
I think is pretty cliear, by what we see already. 
Kings must behave thenuelTeB, or they are do 
safer now than other men. My &ther gave the 
world a push forward, which all the delicate 
fingers in Christendom will not be able to fiddle 
back.' 

" To return a moment to the day of our first 
visit. Ivord Ormond spoke in raptures of the 
Countess, as we came away down the avenue. 
* I have never seen a lovelier creature,' s^d he ; 
' and ber manners are as perfect, as if she had 
been bred in the first court in Christendom ; nay, 
more so, for there is always something in the 
highest court manner which is superior to the 
matter; whereas here, truth and grace are on a 
leveL She does not love you, at present, Sir 
Philip, or she would not talk to you with such 
perfect ease, notwithstanding her graces; but I'll 
be swfoot she will before long ; she is too good- 
hearted ; — to say nothing of what might put you 
to the blush. Besides, I am much mistaken if she 
ijg not well aware of your love for her ; and though 
everybody loves admiration, I do not think a 
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woman of her good taste voali allow hersdf to 
encourage an acquaintance of that sort, with sudt 
perfect good will, if she were not inclined to let 
love grow upon her.' 

" * My Lord,' I replied, ' you make me so 
happy, that I do not even feel indignation at 
the sight of our two friends there, whom I observe 
riding on the other side of the wall.' 

" It was Buckingham and Dalton. They came 
up on their road, just as we issued from the gate. 
I foi^t to mention, that the Countess had been 
told, several times, of (lie Duke's endeavours to 
make his way to her. They had lately begun 
to cause her uneasiness, and she was casting how 
to put a stop to them, when our visit relieved 
her. Dalton, as if with an iirepressible impulse 
of respect, but colouring violently, took off his hat^ 
which the Marquis acknowledging, the Duke at 
the same moment seized the opportunity of lifting 
his own. Id an instant we were all bareheaded, 
periiaps without anybody's wishing it, but ^/Ix 
DaltOD. Nobody said a word, and we passed 
on. 

^' ' The Duke has not forgotten,' said I, 
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' though he seems to think that the common 
fomu of coarteey may be renewed.' 

" ' He never will foiget,' s^d Ormond, ' unless 
I do him ttpeoty good offices with the King, none 
of wbidi he deserves, and which I certainly shall 
not do him,* 
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" LoTE makes one s little ekibby. Among the 
reasons wbidi I had for being pleased at Ormond'a 
acquaintance with Lady Varasour, I could not 
conceal from myself the consciousness of a hope 
that he would speak well of me to her. And 
he did so. Her Ladyship, in her frank manner, 
told me of it ; adding, that she heard nothing which 
surprised her, < only she now understood what 
it was to like a problem in Eudid.' 

" ' A problem in Euclid?' 

" * Yes : I now see the delight of proving a 
thing which we have taken for granted.' 

" Lady Vavasour, though she no longer ex- 
cluded herself, and also talked of taking a house 
in London> lingered still in her favourite bowers. 
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And she saw few people. All tlie world was sdU 
in the metropolis. Perhaps one reason why she 
chose to remain in a house which might have been 
thought melancholy, was, that London would have 
reminded her of the cause of her husband's death ; 
whereas she could walk on any part of her grounds 
but the dog-kennel, and not be reminded of his 
company. You will know too soon, why it is that 
I still allow myself to speak of him in this man- 
ner. At present let me forget him, and think 
of the brightest spot in my existence. 

" I took a house at Ashtead, and visited Lady 
Vavasour in common witb two or three &miliea. 
She would have had plenty of suitors, indeed she 
had several passionate ones in a short time. One 
or two I believe' loved her for her merits, as well 
as for her beauty and fortune. But she had the art 
above any woman I know, of throning a damp 
upon expectation, equally positive and unhumi- 
lialing. The m6re clownish lovers, or those- who 
thought to succeed by an ur of confident gallantry, 
she got rid of with equal felidty, her wit leaving 
them nothing to say : and if I sometimes doubted 
whether the mild and feminine sweetness which 
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her manner never lost sight of, did cot hazard 
some diminntion under these vindications of her 
independence, I was allowed by degrees to aaso- 
mte the vivacity of her decisions with something 
so flattering to myself, that I could fiun have seen- 
her a little more abrupt. I should only have con- 
udered it as an exception, tiiat more exquisitely 
proved the rule. In a word, af^r a year and 
a halTs acquaintance, I saw,, that without hazard- 
ing a denial which would hflve distressed her>- 
I might say I loved. ' And will you not say so 
t»0j Margaret?' I asked. 'Will yoo not ntter 
the three most delightful of all words ? Will you 
not say, * I love you ?' 

" Sweet soul ! it was her natural ingenuousness 
that made her hesitate. She had permitted me;- 
however, to say it ; she held herself bound to be 
mine : she knew of no love greater than what 
she felt, nay, not so great ; and though not look-< 
ing in my eyes, as I did in hers, the beauteous 
words were uttered. They too much intoxicated 
me to allow of any thought at the time, but of 
their celestial flattery. 

*' Next to Mickleham Park, the sweetest ground 
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6d earth is tlie way wlucb I used to ride on horse- 
back erery day between Micklebam and Asbtead, 
over die Downs. Ashtead also was a lorely spot, 
a gentle intermixture of wood and cottage, varied 
witb those hedge- row fields with paths over them, 
which are tlie charm of English landscape. It 
would have seemed wrong to reside in any place, 
that was not beaatiful, while occupied with her 
image. There is an old church there in the 
park, .of a kind which I particularly admire, small, 
gothi(^ embosomed in wood. The deer came up 
to it, as if they knew of its sabbath doctrines; 
and the graves thus lying in a park as well as 
churchyard, look at once solitary and neighbourly. 
It seems as if eleganee opened its bosom to humi- 
lity. The morning after -I had drunk in with my 
ears those delicious words I speak of, I was- 
standing between (the church and the park-gate, ~ 
looking at a little dell, when the clock of Ashtead 
House struck eleven. The same hour had struck 
at Mickleham, the preceding day, just after the 
words had been uttered. I was observing in a tone 
of enquiry, ' How many times coidd I not bear you 
say the same thing over again ?' wKen Margaret 
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lifted het finger ingtead of her eyes, and said with 
an enchanting allusion, * The church shall answer 
for me.' I nerer afterwards heard a clock strike 
eleren bat I thought of her reply; and I nerer 
hear it now, but the last sound of the bell lingers 
and trembles in my ear, like a departing hope. I 
have s morbid inclination to listen to the next 
hoar ; and when the twelfth note arrires, my heart 
says to me, ' Ay, that is the present time : eleven 
is dead and gone.' 

" I wished to hare been at Middeham instead 
of Ashtead that morning, aqd heard eleven strike 
again from the same clock; bat Miss Randolph, 
who had been taken under the Countess's proteo 
tion, and was a frequent visitor, was expected over 
night to remain a week or two, and Lady Vava- 
sour said that she wished to avoid immediate 
observation. This was another instinctive move- 
ment of her siucerity. Exquisite as her address 
was in general, she found herself wanting in it 
under the new avowal ; and moments, which made 
me feel more triumphant and fidl of power than I 
ever had done, were, to her, perplexities to be 
put off. I did not see them in this light at the 
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time. 1 felt, it is true, tliat &e love was not so 
great on her side as my owd ; bnt I liad been so 
in die habit of taking her worii, that it never 
entered my head to imagine she could beguile, 
even herself. I could only feel grateful ibr the 
happiness accorded me ; and bi^tej that tJie warmth 
of my love would excite hers, in time, to an equal 

" I was ha^py when alcme ; happy when 
thinking; happy when not thinking; but to be 
with her was heaven itself. The presence of a 
l>eloTed object is surely, of itself, a paradise. 
Those who are not at times satisfied with it, know 
not what it is thoroughly to love. Love, which 
can excite our imagination beyond all the provo- 
catives of libertiniun, can also put it into a state 
of calmness, equal to the spiritual sufficiency of 
angek. We are so grateful for the pleasure 
afforded us, that ^though there is a pleasure still 
beyond, this also is heaven ; and not to be blest 
in this, would shew that we did not deserve the 
other. I have sometimes looked at her cheek and 
— libertines might laugh, — bat the very turn of it, 
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tbougli an object of the senses, ' has appeared td 
me a thing spiritual, and of the heart 

" As I rode over Mickleham Downs, of a 
morning, I smiled to see the hares start out. of - 
the bushes. Reflection was necessary to make me 
remember, that everything was not as happy or 
confident as myself. It was the only uneasy 
reflection I had. I had no' room for it^ when I 
beheld the Httle t^mch among the trees, as plump 
as an abbot; still less, when on looking down to^ 
wards a particular . spot, I sud, * There lurks the 
little bridge over tiie Mole, where ^he owned she - 
loved me, as we stood looking at tiie gliding 
water.' The house was not visible from tiiat 
upland. A woody hill was between. You looked 
at it from one of the opposite slopes. In an 
instant I wound among the green lanes, gave my 
horse his rein over his neck, and was in the paiv 
lour with tiie painted window. This window had 
been preserved at Mickleham House during the 
troubles; and as it was not thought fit to pat it 
up again in the church, tiie minister connived at 
its gracing a room in her Ladyship's house. She 
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pot it in the apartment whicli had been most 
freqaented by Lord Vavasour, — I believe to make 
a difference. His Lordship's name was never 
mentioned. The bay trees, had grown and were 
flouridung, but no allusion was made to the bough 
I had taken with me. I tliouglit however that 
Mai^;aret never ^oke sweetlier to me, tlian whenj 
by any chance, the bay trees were mentioned. 
Sometimes we rode out together, oftener walked, 
and she allowed me to read to her. She was as 
fond of Shakspeare as myself. Perhaps she' knows 
mOre of him than I do, for I have latterly been 
nhable to read Mm. Sweet as he is, and turning 
everything to grace and intellect, he reminds me 
too much of the sorrows, or at least the agitations 
and bustle of mankind; and I have so' many- 
agitating thoughts of my own, that I want repose. • 
" I was not yet publicly acknowledged as the 
suitor of Lady Vavasour, bot I was understood to 
be such. The Marquis, now Duke «f Qrmond^ 
who onfortunately left EngUnd to be Lord Lien- 
tenant of the sister codntry a few months before 
her Ladyship dedared herself, had congratulated 
me on die certainty of my prospects ; the delight- 
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M words themselTea were then nttered ; and Lady 
Fanoonbei^, to her Bummary style, went so tax one 
day, as to ask her vhea she intended to be married. 
LoDgiog as I did to call her my own, and be- 
^nning to think that drciunstancea required it as 
a matter of graceiiilneBS, if not of necessity, I had 
nevertheless been so accustomed to associate the 
ideas of propriety and beauty witJi everything that 
she did, or that she I^ undone, and was so un- 
willing to appear to ezerrise the least autliority 
on her sense of what was right, mnch more to 
imply a doubt of its perfection, that I persuaded 
myself she only delayed the time, that she migkt 
learn to love me the more, and so come to my 
arms wiUi a perfect heart I pressed her indeed 
from time to time, and put my request in such a 
light, that she professed herself under an obligation 
to me. She said she would hasten the time when 
she should have as Uttle right, as inclination, to 
differ with me on any subject. I did not like diis 
word * obligation,' and tLb o&er word ' right ; ' 
but to Bee her, and bear her talk, and above all, 
the prospect of her being mine thus put more 
decidedly before me, did away with all misgivings. 
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I believe, I had too much ranity, after alL I 
expected too easily to leconole her to her detor> 
nunadon. 

" I hare before observed, that Lady VaTaaonr had 
lived mach alone, and been accustomed to have 
her own way, to a d^;ree very unusual with 
women at her time of life. She was accordingly 
uDacquainted with some of the usages of the 
world; but her inexperience sat so chamiingty 
upon her, and gave such additional beauty to her 
nadve grace and cleverness, that nobody wished 
her to have known better. At least I thought so. 
The Duke of Ormond has since confessed to me, 
the only time I allowed myself to write to him 
on the subject, that he had looked forward to my 
union with her, as the means of giving her the 
only stability, in which he suspected her to be 
deficient. * She always appeared,' stud he, ' to 
speak her mind; but I question — a little bit — if 
she always knew it* FaioiiuJi flattery to me I 
More painiiil doubt of her! Alas! there is no 
doubt, that love could make her all perfect, though 
it was not for me to inspire it 

" About this time, — the summer of the year 
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uzty-three, — there came from Loudon a new 
visitor, introduced by our neighbour Mr Eyles; 
to wit, no less a person than Mr Dalton himself. 
He turned out superior to what I thought him, 
upon acquiuntance ; perfectly well-behared, and 
had in particular a very agreeable mode of arguing. 
Bttt recollecting what I did of him, I could not 
like his society for Lady Vai^sow. I received his 
advances with a discontent so little concealed, that 
our neighbour, a very worthy man, thought proper 
to take some pains to recondle me. He made a 
great step at once, by telling me, that Balton had 
renounced the Duke of Buckingham's company, 
for more than a year. The poor man, he said, 
was a reformed rake; and was now visiting die 
best fiunilies he could get acquainted with, in 
order to wean himself from his town inclinations. 
' He confesses,' said Mr Eyles, * that they some- 
times pull him back very hard; but he sets his 
teeth, and is resolved to be a man. He affects 
nothing of this openly,' continued our friend, 
< for he retains one quality, which is the best 
his old assodates possess; namely, a scorn of 
hypocrisy. He would not be thought too good 
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before hie time. But if you talk a little 
more confideutly with bim, you will soon fetcli 
hita out He has too much sense to pretend any- 
tbing one way more than another; and, to use his' 
own words, he is ' too lazy to lie.' 

" ' I liked this account, particularly the dose' 
of it, and soon found means to hear Mr Daltoa 
confirm it. I was charmed with his candour, hii 
wit, the easiness and cheerfulness of his manners^ 
and the melancholy which he confessed he had 
too much of in private. He resented it, in the 
ury style of the town, as a thing unbefittiog a 
gentleman ; and said, that if he had forseen his 
wine would bare made such a fool of him, he 
would hare forsworn it long ago. He expressed 
an ill opinion of human natnre, which t thought 
argued ill for his reformalioQ : but be said, that 
^though he regarded virtue as only the highest 
part of what was graceful and prudent, yet he 
thought it BO much so as to make any reasonable 
man ashamed of ' being vicious; that is, a fooL 
Drinking makes us sick,' said he, * and following 
all women makes us care in reality for none : so 
I am determined to be a drunken dog no longer,' 
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not to spoU my taste for love and beauty; in 
otiier words, as your friend Shakspeare says, 
Sir Philip,' I have, " a reverend care of my 
health," and am grown virtuous enougli to 
know, that virtue is a very cunning and profitable 

*' If there was any danger in this mode of 
thinking, there seemed at leas^ as our neighbour 
said, no hypocrisy. I took a liking' to my new 
acquabtance, and was pleased to find, that although' 
he would vindicate all his other companions round; 
some of whom were the greatest rakes at court, he. 
confessed he could not piit up with Buckingham. 
He did not deny his wit, but he aaii it was 
joined to an insolence of pretension, and a desti- 
tadon of all ftith in everything- else, that was ab- 
•olately intolerable, and even stupid. Lady Vava- 
sour had been talking of the beauty of the story of 
Ruth. Buc k i ngh am, he said, would not scruple 
to make a comparison between Rnth and Lucy 
Walters. And yet he could believe preposterously 
enough, when he had a nund. He believed that 
Lady Vavasour was like any other pretty widow, 
to be won with a good confidence. And he be- 
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lieved, furthennore, that he could g^et into 
Mickleham Paric ' You see,' concluded Dalton 
with a shrug, ' how he has succeeded ! For my 
part, I have done with him since our last quarreL' 

" ' May I ask what it was ? ' 

" * Do not, pray. There was a poor girl — 
nay the subject is too shockiog' — and Daltou ros^ 
with a movement of impatience, and went to the 
window. 

" ' I beg your pardon, Sir Philip,' scud he, ' I 
have been used to too many of these things; but 
I am, at present^ as you see, in a very unphilo- 
sophical state of healtL; and Buckiogham's ras- 
cality, to say the truth, was enough to make a 
devil sick. Let us pitch his name into the Lethe, 
where he ought to pray that he may be sent' 

*' Dalttm (who now told me that he was no kins- 
man to the &nuly of the same name in the neighs 
bourhood,— «o little can we trust the reports made by 
the best men) had a small sporting seat at Fetcham, 
and used to ride frequently over to Mickleham, 
where he amused the ladies with anecdotes of the 
court. Miss Vavasour, in her youth, had been a good 
deal at the conrt of Charles the First, and was 
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pleased to have news of her old sphere. Dalton's 
anecdotes, though they implied a good deal, were 
very decorous. He said he did not like to see 
women ignorant of anything. Their virtue in 
that case was not to be discerned irom their 
ignorance; which he thouglit a dangerous condi- 
tion of their goodness ; but when goodness and 
knowledge went together, as in the instance c^ 
Lady Yarasour, the man must be as great a fool 
not to respect the virtue, as he would be to wish 
his own comfort undone.' 

** These sentimente relieved me from the fears 
I should otherwise have still entertained for Mar- 
garet, in her acquaintance with such a num. I 
was not easy, when I heard him express the 
opinion he entertainsd of human nature in 
generaL It reminded me of Lord Vavasour, and 
seemed doubly perilous in one whose understand- 
ing was &r superior to his Lordship's. Above all, 
I still retted a snspidon, that if Lady Vavasour's 
mind was susceptible of injury, it was in the 
tendency that might have been ^ven it to acepti- 
tiam of that sort But Dalton was so unaffectedly 
candid, he treated us all with so much propriety 
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and ^od tact, and when he found this opinion 
disagreeable to me, p^d me so flattering a defer- 
ence in keeping it to himself while yet he 
maintained his honesty in not expressing a 
diflferent one, that my respect for him increased 
daily. I confess I was a little jealous, when I 
saw the impression he made on the ladies- 
Margaret and I, by a sort of tarit agreement, 
used to avoid the subjects discussed by Lord 
Vavasour, — the nature of the human disposition 
among them ; but I could not help observing, 
. horn a sentence which would escape her occa- 
sionally, that she was too mnch inclined to be 
of his opinion; and' this alarmed me, when I 
heard Dalton epeak to the same effect in her 
company. I ^cied there was even a sort of 
triumph in her eyes, as she gave a glance at me ; 
as much as to say, * You see what your clever man 
thinks:' but Dalton relieved me in the manner 
I just mentioned; and, as he must have been 
nearly double my age, and always spoke of her 
as an angel whom he should have loved in the 
days of his innocence, though it was difficult to 
recall such feelings by dint of regretting them, — I 
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•oon regarded iaa presence as a sort of courtljr 
testimony to the superiority of real lore. I was 
afraid I was sometimes nngeneroos enough to like 
what would otherwise hare distotbed me, namely, 
a little flattery wUch Margaret would now and 
then pay me at Ids expense. I did not see, that 
the more she did this, the more she prored the 
insuffidency of love for the occupation of her 
thoughts. Alas ! must I confess that even my love 
was not perfect ? May I not hope, that it was the 
^nsdonsness of not being beloved as much as I 
loved, that made me sensible of the weakness ? But 
to own it, I was sometimes not indisposed to think 
that Dalton himself was jealous, in spite of himself^ 
I could not but observe, one day, as I came in 
the room when he had called, that he sighed, as 
he bade me welcome, and cast his eyes on the 
ground. He was taking leave. Lady Vavasour 
seemed doubly kind to me that day, and hardly 
civil to him. I asked her what poor Dalton had 
been guilty of. 'Do you pity him?' enquired 
Ma^;aret. I said I could not pretend that I did ; 
I was too tiiU of my happiness. ' If yoa pity him,' 
said she, provokingly, ' I will send and ask him 
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to joiD US, tHat you may give him comfort.' { 
protested against being so liberal of my precious 
moments ; and the discourse turned into a channel 
too delightful to admit any thoughts but its own. 

" Fearfully was my vanity punished in the 
course of a day or two. I was now looking ior- 
ward to my marriage. I went in and out of the 
house rather like the master than the visitor ; and 
nobody, Jrom Miss Vavasour down to tbe humblest 
retainer, seemed to regret it Even Salton, who 
came seldomer than before, and was as cautious on 
some points, as he was open and careless on most, 
did not hesitate to congratulate me under the 
title of the < happiest man in England.' Such, 
alas ! did I assiu'edly think myself. Riches were 
nothing. Neither did I want them, But such 
youth and beauty as Mai^^et's, so full of health 
hilarity, and grace, would have been treasures in 
any man's eyes ; and though her charming sincere 
&ce did not look at me so often as I wished, nor 
her lips utter a twentieth part of tli« kind things 
which love lias a right to utter, in women as 
well as men, yet she was very kind, and very 
affectionate ; and all the little things which she did 
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sayt vere a dionsand tunes as predous to me as 
&.ey would have been from any otlier woman, not 
only because I was in love, but because of the 
very trnth that made them no greater. 

-" I had come over one morning from Ashstead, 
to accompany Margaret in a ride, and sent in my 
name to let her know of my arrival, when a£tet 
waiting a little, I heard her singing up stEurs. She 
was of an extremely cheerful temper, but not 
accustomed to vent her spirits in this manner. I 
could not but hiul it as an evidence that she was 
dkat morning more than usually disposed to enjoy 
my society, perhaps inclined to love me better and 
better; and in the gaiety of this fancy, I walked 
up and down tlie hall, accompanying, in an under 
breath, her voice with my own. The old steward 
crossed the hall to go up stairs. * My lady is main 
happy, sir,' Siud be. ' She is, thank God, Mr 
Bennett You do not seem very melancholy your- 
self^' 'I, sir I we are all happiness ; as happy as 
die day is long. Ah ! these are happy times.' 
' May you live, dear Bennett,' said I, ' to a hun- 
dred, to say so. Will you make interest mth your 
lady to hasten a little P* The old gentleman 
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smiled, and shook his head, as much as to saj^, 
there is no need of that Howerer, he bowed, to 
signiiy that he woidd do what I told him; and Mrs 
Lettice, a brisk w^ting-maid, arriving as he was 
about to ascmd the stiurs, danced before him, 
crying out, 'Oh dear, sir, let me carry the mes- 
sage.' The message was ouried by both, for I 
saw Bennett was resolved not to give up his part 
of the duty ; but Lady Vavasour still not coming, 
I went up myself and seeing her dressing room 
door arjar, was about to tap at it, when 1 heard 
her say, ' Dear me, how tiresome ! You have 
told me so twenty times; cannot the man wait 
a little longer?' 

" A common lover might be sm^rised to know 
how p^fully these words affected me ; I should 
say, startled aud shocked. And doubdess there 
are multitudes, who would iMnk little of them. 
But that is because they think little of love itself, 
or of their mistress. I was no common lover, nor 
did I love on common grounds. Lady Vavasour's 
fortune, as I have stud before, was nothing to me ; 
her title was nothing; even her beauty was 
nothing, compared with her truth and sweetness. 

VOL. IL p 
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I did not despise those worldly goods; but they 
■ entered into no sort of comparison widi her other 
pretensions; so that when the sense of her sin- 
cerity threatened to feil me, everything seemed 
to faH. Compassion might remain towards me: 
but I did not wish, a twentieth part so much, to 
be pitied by her, as to love herself. It was not 
.that I was too proud for compassion. Love is 
very humble: and I would willingly have held 
any kindness at her hands, so that I might be 
sure I did not mistake it; so that I might be sure 
the bestower was what I took her to be, and that 
my own sincerity appeared to be some kind of 
payment for the delight afforded me by hers. 
This little speech, overheard by accident, con- 
riaced me, that small as my own pretensions 
with her had been, compared with what I could 
have desired, I had still over-rated them ; but what 
was iai worse, it convinced me, that my suspicions 
of her diminished sincerity were too true, and 
that it mufl( remain for some person more truly 
beloved than myself, to restore her to that per- 
fection of nature, which had given her so charm- 
ing, and as it seemed, so unspoilable a fkce^ 
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' And to commit in this manner,' thought I, 
' her own dignity and mine ! and in the eyes of 
:a chambermaid !' 

"'And yet,' I asked, (willing to deceive my- 
self; willing to think ill of myself in her favour; 
willing to do anything, rather than forego the 
bewitching sweets of love and hope), ' am I not too 
precise in this? Was it anything but the petu- 
lance of her spirits ? the same gaiety diat impelled 
her to sing ? Am I not bound to be explicit with 
her about the faulty if &ult it be ? Or if I am too 
humble, or too fond, or too conscious of the defi- 
dency of my pretensions, ought she to suffer in 
my estimation for that? Will not all be right, 
when I can talk to her with the unrestrained 
affection of a husband?' 

*' I was turning these thoughts in my mind, 
and had renewed my walk up and down the hall, 
not knowing what to conclude, except that I loved 
her to distraction, and could not bear the idea of 
rebuking ber, when she came down, radiant uid 
blushing. Blushing I Why, thought I, should 
she do that ; and how presumptuous and ungrate- 
ful it makes me feel ! 
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*' I know not whether she perceived me looking 
pale and disturbed — I felt sure she did not know 
that I overheard her ; for I thought her inct^ble 
of a deliberate deception ; but she said, with a 
frankness that fell on my heart like the dew of 
heaven — * Dear Sir Philip, do yon know I have 
been very naughty? I have been impatient with 
you for m a Vin g me hasten, and I am sure it waa 
to hasten nothing but my good. Will you forgive 
me?' 

" Her waiting-woman was behind her, and 
heard the apology. How delicate this, and how 
kind ! All my suspidons fled before that blushing 
f&ee, and those dancing eyes. I kissed her hand 
with transport, and asked her to forgive me for 
aspiring to so much truth and goodness. 

" Nevertheless, it was too true that she had 
practised a deception, which she persuaded herself 
was innocent It came out by amdent, that the 
waiting-woman bad perceived me going away. 
She then spoke of it herself; and added, that she 
would have told me, had she thought it would 
have been pleasant 

** '-Could anything be more pleasant to me, 
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said 1, ' than truth from tiiat truth-telling 
face?" 

" ' And am I not a truth-teller ? ' enquired she, 
colouring with the first look of resentment I had 
observed'. 

" ' If you are not, your face is the greatest 
wMtrutli-teller I ever saw in my life,' answered I ; 
' but it could not be what it is, if truth were not 
a habit of the mind that looks out of it' 

" And it was so ; but not as it had been once. 
Circumstances had now compelled me to cease 
looking for the old delightful singleness, in every 
word and action. I was prepared for the con- 
trary ; and yet it affected me like a dreadftd sur- 
prise to find it I now observed, that one thing 
was sometimes spoken, when another was meant; 
needless excuses were framed for avoiding or 
delaying visits ; things were said to people's faces, 
not always compatible with what was said behind 
their backs. If Dalton told stories of tricks and 
stratagems at court, or among his grave Presby- 
terian friends, hie wit was repaid with a laugh 
which surprised himself; and Lady V. seemed at 
length to have thrown off her very conHJOumess 
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00 this point, to such an extent, that when about 
to infonn me of something relating to onr mutual 
prospects, and which she wished to mention with- 
out delay as a thing that would please me, she 
would give Miss Randolph, in order to get her 
out of the way, some pretended commission into 
another room, or reconmiendation to do some- 
thing on her own account. This, too, tlie dear 
little girl mnst have seen through, as well b» 
myself; for young ladies in their teens are much 
sharper, than ladies who hare got over their teens 
f^ve them credit for; especially when a love- 
matter is going forward. I was not only vexed, 
therefore, on all our accounts ; I wondered at it. 

1 began to Ancy, that there was less of uncon- 
sdousness and more of will in it, than I had 
supposed. At lengib I had reason to believe, that 
if on some occasions, the very will produced the 
unconsciousness, on others it was determined to 
let me see, that my opinion on the subject was 
considered frivolous and excessive. I was to take 
for granted, that nobody who knew ike world, 
acted with that superfluous nicety. 

** I now regretted more than ever the absence 
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of the Duke of Ormond. The high respect 
Lady Vavasour entertained for himj and the 
troth which he described himself as enacdng from 
all aboat him, could not have &Ued to render 
her more connderate in behalf of her once fa- 
vourite quality. I had been once or twice Ur 
I^Ddon, and had the honour of being introduced 
to his Grace's eons, Lords Ossory and Arran; 
but their fitther, out of delicacy, not liking to 
introduce the unmarried son to my rich and beau- 
tifiil friend, delayed making her acqufdnted with 
the other ; a nicety, which I could not help being 
as glad of at the time, as I afterwards with shame 
and remorse regretted it. For what might not 
the society of such a man as Ossory have efiected ? 
Lady Pauconberg, though on the most intimate 
and even affectionate terms, did not see her &tr 
fiiend often enough to make her aware of the 
defect she was enconraging; and with regard to 
others. Lady Vavasour still lived much alone, and 
often saw nobody, but myself and one or two 
neighbours, for many weeks. As to Mr Dalton, 
though he agreed with me as to the high value 
I set upon truth, even on tlie smallest occasions. 
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he confessed he was not sufficiently citred of his 
old halnts to help thinking that I oTer-stnuned 
the matter; and Lady Vavasour used to cry out to 
me so triumphantly, at these admissions, that I w^ 
glad to hear him talk of leaving us for some tame, 
to go and look after an estate. But alaS) the 
mischief was done, and not by him. Yes: so 
dangerous is an ill companion to the best' and 
cleverest persons during youth, that what I had 
hardly dared to think of as a remote possibility, 
had turned out to be too true; — the coarse and 
common-minded Lord Vavasour had not foiled in 
giving the most charming of women a doubt of. 
the wisdom oi her first candour, and a suspicion 
that everybody, witJiout exception, was more or 
less worldly and untrue. The private histories of 
their acquaintance furnished too many grounds 
for triumphant reference. Lady Vavasour scarcely 
beheld anybody, who was not a cheat or a liar of 
some sort, sometimes under the most virtuous 
aspect ; her understanding became piqued to be as 
superior to credulity as her husband's; and she 
finished (as all such fools make tjieir victims 
finish,) first by ranking her husband among the. 
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cheats and knaves lie described ; and secondly, by 
having a will of her own in opposition to his, and 
making any ezcnse to him, which she thought 
consistent with innocence. She did not quarrel 
with him; among her other discoveries, she soon 
detected the inferiority of his understanding ; and 
she found herself so superior in this respect, that 
she never pursued an argument far enough to be 
provoked. But in ceasing to be free irom insin- 
cerity, in condescending to make little disinge- 
nuous excuses, and otherwise practice the artifices 
of which he accused others, she had uuwittin^y 
stumbled on the best proof of his assertion ; and 
from that moment had some reason to conclude, 
that the loveliest appearances were not to be 
trusted. 

" Let me hasten over the dark and &ital period 
that ensued. We had now got so ^ removed 
from the paradisaical state in which I &ncied my- 
self wrapped for life, that we had frequent disputes, 
if (Usputes they could be called, — I mean in a 
bad sense; for all the anger was on one side, 
and . all the sorrow and anxiety on the other. 
Maigaret sometimes wept at the close of them. 
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and held out that iiresistible or rather most wel- 
come and beloved hand, with an acknowledgment 
tiiat she bad gone too &r. I urged her more than 
ever not to delay our union. I could not help 
Btiil flattering myself, that I should be able to 
bring her round to her first happiness ; and, as to , 
loring her less, I Jancied sometimes I loved her 
even more; to find lier in the wrong seemed to 
put her more on a level with me; nay, to sub- 
ject her to a compaseion fonder tiian love itself; 
and when she melted into tears, and her hair about 
her eyes and forehead expressed a disordered re- 
pentance, I was almost startled at the gust of 
passion which impelled me to clasp her in my 
arms, and to entreat her to be what she pleased, 
so that my love gave her a moment of delight 
And yet I discovered, on reflection, that if I loved 
her more in one sense of -the word, or rather was 
more alive if possible to the transport of it; it was, 
perhaps, because my love for her (surprised and 
shocked as I was to think so) sufiered some dimi- 
nution in the other. How? To love her less! 
to have less respect for her understanding ! her 
soul ! — Uiis, tbougbt I, is the greatest blow to me 
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of all : and yet I found there was a greater : for 
my next reflection was that she had no love for 
myself. No : the recollection of our debates wonld 
still so much disturb her, especially when I ui^d 
her respecting our union, and she still found so 
much reason for delay, that my eyes were at 
length opened. She denied it, but only in such 
a manner that I was more strongly convinced. 1 
did not reproach her. What right had I to do so ? 
If i^e had never loved me, so much the more 
generous in her to persuade herself she had ; so 
much the more generous to try if she could not. 
I thanked her. 1 delighted to be under an obli- 
gation tA her, and to iancy that in tahing pity on 
myself, she partook of my feelings, and had a 
sensation with me in common. I would have added, 
' For your own sake, Maigaret, I give you up ; 
for you could not be happy with one you did not 
love.' But from day to day, I delayed this ter- 
rible self-aacrifice. Chance at length rendered it 
unavoidable. 

" She said to me one day, * How can you love 
me still, and aa much as ever, if you say that the 
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quality for wbidi yoa fiist loved me, is dimi- 
nislied?' 

" * I love,' said I, ' the memory of its perfeo- 
tion. I love all that it will be again, if you will 
but let it ; and I love in you the former and the 
future perfection, the deiu image which a divinity 
inhabits' whenever you please, — which it always 
does inhabit, though it chooses to play with my 
distress. The divinities of "old, in their supe- 
riority to human kind, sometimes appeared a little 
cnieL' 

" ' Ay, now you flatter. Is that truth?' 

" ' You know all the truth that is in it, and 
how much there may be wanting. You know 
when I speak in lightness or in seriousness, in 
mirth or in sorrow : you know me thoroughly, and 
you are not more certain of anything than that I 
love you.' 

" * Perhaps I am ngt quite certain of that,' said 
Margaret, a tear starting in her eye, but more 
in pride than sorrow. 

" 'But you ought to be, dearest creature, and you 
would be, if you were quite certain of yourself.' 
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" " ' Ay ; those are your teasing exceptionB. Will 
you promise me, now, Sir Philip, to be very 
good, if I promiBe you to lix this worshipful day 
which you are always spealcing of; and will you 
undertake, once for all, when we are married, 
never to let me hear a word more about tbem ?' 

" ' No, dearest Margaret : I shall love you too 
fondly, and be too anxious that you should be 
yourself. Neither truth nor love will allow me to 
say, that I should not be grieved if I saw you 
untrue to your loveliness: and let me add, that 
you would not respect your husband, nor be able 
to love me better thtai you do, if I were cfq>able 
of making such a promise.' 

" ' Can you pretend. Sir Philip, that you do 
not already love me less? Answer me distinctly ' 
that question. If you do, I cannot consent to 
go on thus, failing every day in your eyes : and if 
you do not, allow me to ask, on what is your love 
founded ? or, why you should be so exacting with 
regard to a quality, real or pretended, which has 
no connection with the amount of your love? ' 

" There was great pride and subtlety in this 
question, and it forced me to wake up to a sense 
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(^ the immediate state of mj feelingB. I ansvered, 
that when I thought of the good to be done to 
her, of the interest I took in her weltare, in her 
daily happiness, in every movement of her very 
person, I could not but think that my love was 
greater for her than ever; but inasmuch as she 
forced me to admire her something less, to take 
with less adoring implicitness every syllable she 
uttered — 

" But I will not proceed — I cannot Suffice it 
to say, that she condescended to renew the argu- 
ment, and to dilute the extent to which she was 
smd to carry her insincerity; and nothing would 
content her but she must appeal for the truth of 
the charge to Mr Dalton, who was to be there 
that day on his leave-taking. I be^ed and prayed 
her not to do this; but she said, that the more 
an openness of conduct became her, the more proof 
i^e was resolved to give me of her capability of 
it I showed her several modes of proving it, all 
tinexceptionable and- delightful, and such as I 
should witness with transport, but not this. How- 
ever, she was bent upon it The i^peal was 
made. Dalton, to her consternation, pronounced 
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laughingly but peremptorily against her; not, I 
thought, without a needless particularity in hia 
examples, for which I could hare hated him. And 
yet I could not but respect liis sincerity, nor could 
she. Dear, wilful Margaret ! We quarrelled that 
evening (if I must use the vile word) more warmly 
than before : she went so far as to insinuate, that I 
had not shewn quite so much qiirit as I ought to 
have done, in not resenting the levity of Mr 
Dalton, — a levity which she, however, had chal- 
lenged, by laughing first; and this charge (which I 
thought hard measure from a woman, to a heart 
so transparent as mine) exciting me to some anger 
in my turn, she pronounced it to be an 'inde- 
licacy' to hear of love any more, under such terms 
of living. It were better to part at once, and she 
now proposed it. She wished it. She had long 
thought it ought to be. As to myself I could not 
stand that word ' indelicacy,' even though I had 
stood all the rest 

'"Is it even so?' said I, 'and must we part 
indeed P' I felt that I was as pale as death, in 
asking the question. 

" Margaret hardly looked less pale. (My heart 
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never «eaee» to thank her for it) ' I should not 
expect such a question from Sir Philip Heme,' 
■aid she, ' after what he himself at^owledges 
would be unfitting, if I so think it.' 

" ' It is too true,' I replied: ' I ceaae to give 
you trouble; to love you I cannot cease. One 
word more in all quietness. The least intiioation 
from Lady Vavasour, in sickness, in trouble, or in 
any difficulty, should misfortunes reach her, will 
bring her friend at any time to her side, though he 
be at the other end of the world ; — and, oh Mar- 
garet ! for even now I cannot give up all hope, 
indulge me, at the end of — what shall I say ? — of 
half a year, if that be not too short a time, with 
receiving one letter from me ; and if that contains 
nothing that should hinder my returning to offer 
you my services, if you should agtun think my 
opinion of any value, and be inclined to doubt 
whether it was best that I should have gone away, 
— allow me to return ; — nay, speak not against it, 
if it be only in charity : aud so, in all respectful 
calmness, with no bitterness, with no complaint, 
with no pretence to any right to complain, and 
with what I fear does me little good in your eyes, 
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with no pride (for do not I love ?) your friend bids 
you fiireTell. Should you ever fancy, out of any 
tenderness of recollection, that you may have done 
amigg towards me, and circumstances prevent yoa 
from saying so, remember, I acquit you of every- 
thing with regard to myself. Love is not in your 
power, any more than indifference is in mine ; and 
whatever I may suffer, I shall regard as that por- 
tion of calamity which is the lot of most of us in 
tiiis world, and which I should have suffered in 
some other shape, if not in tliis. May all blessings 
attend you!' 

" While I was speaking, we had been moving 
slowly towards the doot of the apartment We 
had now reached it I could not keep her waiting; 
my hand was on the lock : I gave one more look 
at tliat beloved fece, formerly so cheerful and 
straightforward, now pale, silent) &nd downcast; 
and snatching her hand to my Iip» for the last time, 
.was out of her presence the next moment. I have 
never since beheld her. I wrote the letter at the 
end of the half year. No answer came. This 
was about six months ago. I went down to Midde- 
ham, and contrived to see Bennett, the steMrard, 
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who would fitic have forced me in doors: but hk 
lady was tranquil, lived much alone as before, and 
never alluded to past tim^i. I could not trespass 
upon her. He brought Miss Randolph to me, 
who came running, the dear girl ) with delight in 
her eyes, thinking I was restored to her lovely 
friend. But she had nothing to tell me, that wta- 
ranted my goii^ in. The letter was of such a 
nature, that if it remuned unnoticed, there was 
nothing to hope. My chief object in going to 
Mickleham, was to ascertain whether she had 
received it This I now did, beyond a doubt; for 
EUen (Miss Randolph) was present when she 
received it. Mr Bennett, to whom it was inclosed, 
took it in ; and laid it before her with a trembling 
hand. S^d Lady Vavasour, ' I hope you are not 
ill, Mr Bennett, that you tremble so ? You should 
not trouble yourself with bringing letters; you 
should give them to Jervis.' ' God bless your 
Ladyship,' s^d Bennet, ' it is no trouble to me 
to bring you a letter, much less this one ; and, 
forgive me, madam, for saying it — I am an old 
man, but I hope it will be no trouble to you to 
receive it Everybody in ite house, I believe, 
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once loved the writer of it God forgive me, 
madam ; I beg ten thousand pardons if I offend.' 
' You do not offend, Bennett,' said lier Ladyship, 
yery gently, yet turning pale; 'but — ' She looked 
as much as to say that she only could judge of 
what was a secret to ererybody but herself. The 
old man understood her, and again apoli^sed, 
saying, be knew he had no right to speak, and he 
would observe his place. Lady Vavasour took the 
letter up stairs with her, but said not a word on 
the subject. Mr Dalton called next day on her, 
and was loud in my praises ; not however to the 
sads&ction of dear Ellen, who said she could 
not help thinking, that if he was a true friend, 
he could have advocated my cause to better pur- 
pose ; for the Countess, somehow or other, had a 
wonderful opinion of his judgment. Here she 
sud something in dispr^se of his 'smooth hard 
countenance,' and his ' great big forehead ;* which 
made me remind her, that I had a great big fore> 
head myself. * So you have,' said she, in a true 
girlish style, ' but thaf s a very different thing. I 
am not quarrelling with the bigness of it, but the 
ill look ; in short, I don't know what I am quar- 
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relling with, except diat I don't like the man, for 
all he calls me "&ir, good, and young;" I some- 
times think he is laughing at me, so I am resoiyed 
to be even witL his long eyes, and laugh a little 
at him.' 

" 1 mention the particulais (^ this disooune, for 
reasons which wilt appear presently. I believe the 
first ground of Miss Randolph's dislike of' Dalton, 
ori^nated in some allusions he had made to a 
certain person, who occasioDed the illness she fell 
into about a year and a half before he knew us. I 
have spoken of this illness in the b^;inning of my 
narrative. Like other illnesses, when they act upon 
intelligent youth, it sharpened her perceptions, 
while tiie blame which she attributed to herself 
made her quicker to discern faults. For she had be- 
trayed the select in her fever, ; and a foolish servant 
had not known how to keep it. However, she had no 
secrets tVom Lady Vavasour, nor did she expect or 
wish to have any from me ; so that we both felt 
towards ber like an elder brother and sister. The 
Countess was sorry that Esher had not found his 
way to Mickleham Park, which she thought might 
nave fixed him; and she was at one time, dis- 
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posed to be angry widi his desertion (as she called 
it) of her prot6g^e ; but she afterwards, for an 
obvious reason, desisted from saying anything to 
his disadvantage. Doubtless, she felt but too 
clearly, that where real love has not fixed itself, 
' care ought to be taken not to fix the person that 
loves. 

" I still lingered in the neighbourhood of Mic- 
klebam, unable to quit the spot, and ^Ting to 
hope, in despite of hopelessness ; when I was 
finally driven away, by a circumstance that ren- 
dered it impossible for me to remain. Ardently 
as I loved, I still retained pride enough to wish 
not to be thought seo'Ct and designing by Lady 
Vavasour ; and therefore I had exacted a solemn ' 
promise from Bennett and Miss Randolph, as well 
as from Dalton, who often came to see me, not to 
let her know where I was. I had also become too 
conscious to myself, that I did not so totally love 
her, as I had loved ; did not so entirely respect 
her image, and all which it might have inclosed, in 
the place of my own self-considertUion. I never 
ceased to wish, to call h^r my own ; never lost an 
infinite deure to see her restored to all the per- 
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fections of her nature ; but the constant sense <^ 
the very want of this restoration had at length 
made me too much aware of it, not only as im- 
plying the wish on my part, but the .imperfection 
on hers. You will think this discovery brought 
-some relief to me; and so it did, in one sense; 
but in another, you cannot conceive how it added 
to the bitterness of my sorrow. We love, in pro- 
portion as we feel gratitude for the qualities th^ 
delight or make us love; and this is the reason 
why there is a pleasure in the most hopeless 
attachment, provided the love be real: for the 
qualities, or grounds of our love, are always in 
the object of it, even though there be no result 
to ourselves beyond tlie perception we have of 
them. But when these qualities are found to be 
less than we look for, we feel as if a prop were 
stridden from under us. We are fixed, perhaps, 
from habit, as well as self-will ; we have the mme 
propensity to love what remained, but a new and 
startling regret is mixed with it ; and we can only 
soften it at oiir expense, by thinking that we' bad 
no right to expect so ifaueh, or to behave- aa if 
we had done so. God knows how often I made 
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diis charge against myself. But then that divine 
coimtenaiice, clear and open as the heavens. 
Could any one have expected less from it ? Would 
it have been what it still remmned, but for its first 
and native habit ? 

" I was returning one night from my usual 
melancholy ramble, and from watching on a mound 
near the park till I saw the light in her bed-room 
window, when I heard an outcry as of men attack* 
ing a traveller. Several pistol-shots followed it 
I hastened to the spot^ and found Dalton Btrug- 
gling with four or five rufSans, who seemed bent 
upon murdering him. I knew him by his voice. 
They had got him on die ground, and with faortid 
oaths bade him ' remember York Castle.' The 
assistance I afforded him was so unexpected, or 
the rufSans were so contented with a belief that 
he had tallen dead, that although they violently 
opposed me for an instant, and gave me a slight 
wound or two in return for those I must have 
inflicted on them, they turned speedily in abody, 
and fled. The first words Dalton uttered, were 
an oath as vehement as any of theirs, and an 
esecratidln. against Buckingham, whom he vowed 
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lie would go and pistol in the King's presence. 
He then made his acknowledgments to me, and 
fointed with loss of blood in the arms of his ser- 
vant We helped him into a cottage, and I 
fetched a siu^eon from Dorking, who saw him 
to sleep, and siud he would do very well. He had 
one wound in the shoidder, and another at the 
side of the neck, but neither of an alarming de- 
scription. The next day I called, and found that 
Lady Vavasour had just been to see him. ' How 
many wonnds,' thought I, * would I not undergo 
for a chance so blessed!' 

" Dalton told me, that he had no doubt Buck- 
ingham was at the bottom of the vilhuny. The 
Duke, he said, had been highly offended with him 
for quitting his society, and speaking of him in no 
measured terms ; and what made the assault the 
more grievous, was the consaousness of his having 
in some measure deserved it, though not at the 
Duke's hands. York Castle, he said, of which 
the men spoke, was the scene of one of Bucking- 
ham's outrages, in which he enlisted Dalton 
unawares. ' I have done too many damned things 
in my time,' said Dalton, * but I never deli- 
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berately attempted such violence aa that' Buck- 
ingham, it seemB, whose chief estate lay in the 
north, sresolved to carry off a former's daughter; 
he took a party of iriends to the spot, after they 
had been drinking; and the girl coming to the 
castle walls by appointment, tJtey found diem- 
selves impluated in the enormity. They carried 
off the poor girl surely enough, but they had been 
watted. Buckingham with his carriages and 
horses had not gone to so great a distance, but he 
was traced next day, and shot at. He sent the 
poor soul back to the cottage, and the whole party 
left the country; but their offence, it seems, was 
not forgotten, ' bitteriy,' said Daltoo, ' as I have 
repented it* How the men came there, he knew 
not, unless tbey were soldiers. He thought he 
discovered the dragoon belt under their cloaks; 
and there was a regiment quartered in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

" Much as I respected the candour of Daltoo, 
and tJionght allowance should be made for a 
coutse of life which he had abandoned, and into 
which an evil education had led him, 1 should 

VOL. II. fi 
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hare felt uneasy at the continuance of a man of 
his character and cast of mind in the intimacy of 
I^y Vavasour; but he relieved me greatly by 
anoouDcing his intention of ceasing his visits to 
that part of the country. He said " he had an 
estate in the west ol England whidi had long 
required his looking after, though to say the truths 
he had lingered in the neighbourhood of my foir 
friend out of a love of her conversation, whic^ 
would hardly have been warrantable had he been 
younger, and at all likely to make an impression 
on her : but he called her my &ir Mend to show 
what an interest he still thoaght I retained in 
her heart; nor had he a doubt that she would 
relent after a while. But I must take matters 
patiently ; and above all, not seem to press myself 
on her attention. A littie too much pride, and a 
great deal of obstinacy, he sud, were her faults. 
If she had been more perfect, she would have 
been too much of an angel As it was, my 
best policy was to leave her to herself, and allow 
her iHue to regret me, which he undertook to 
prophesy she would. In the course of a few 
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months I could easily gather from Bennett and 
Miss Randolph how matters went on, and take 
my own steps accordingly." 

" I did not like the word, ' policy,' in this dis- 
course ; I cannot say I liked any part of it I 
felt irritated, humiliated — I knew not what ; and 
yet I conld not find &ult with the advice. I had . 
nothing to offer against it ; which was perh^s the 
reason why I felt as I did; or perhaps the discus- 
sion of such a subject by such a man might have 
chagrined me, or I might have been angry with 
myself for haraig the vanity to think that I had a 
right to be angry. However, I believe one great 
reason was, that Dalton had not told me whether 
he had said anything or not respecting the part 
I had in the late a:£iir. I could not conceal from 
myself tbat I was willing to make a merit of it in 
her eyes ; and yet there was such small reason for 
doing so, — in &ct none at all, (for I had done 
nothing but what any gentleman was bound to 
do for anybody, and what he could not omit 
doing for the sake of his own self-respect), that 
I was at once angry with Dalton for saying 
ntrihing about it^ and witfa myself for wishing him 
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to do otherwise. At leug^, witb a faltering' 
pretence of ease, — even now I blush to think of 
it, — I ventured to ask whether anything had been 
eiud. 

" ' Why there,' answereict Dalton, ' is the 
vexation. I do not wonder at your desire to 
know: but these women I believe grow tired of 
being angels. TTiey love to play the devil a 
little by way of variety. I did not like to tell 
you, my dear Str Philip ; I have not the patience, 
and that is the tnitb, to think of it ; she ought to 
have been kinder — 111 be d — d if she onghfnt— 
but extremes meet you know ; and when the worst 
comes to the worst, diings will mend.' 

" I begged, with great earnestness, to know 
what it was, — what Lady Vavasour had said : and 
I observed, that it might be better for me, as I 
should then know how to act, once for all. 

" Dalton then told me, with great concern, 
that althou^ he had tliought it iny best policy 
not to wound the self-love of tie Countess by 
putting myself in her way, yet on an occasion 
like that which had just taken place, a third 
person was to be forgiven if common feelings of 
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gratitude had not allowed him to be silent. 
Indeed, he said, how was it possible for him to 
hold his tODgue? and who could have tbonght 
that such aa occasion would not have formed an 
exception in my &vour? yet to say the truth, 
when he mentioned the service I had rendered 
him, and enlarged upon it a little, as he could not 
help doing:— ' In short,' said he, * my dear Sir 
Philip, I am using a great many words because 
I bate to come to the point, but the truth of the 
matter is, that I^y Vavasour is still so piqued 
with your abominable candour, that she is not 
pleased to hear you spoken of. When I tokl 
her of the assistance you afforded me, she said she 
had never thought yon otberwise than a gentle- 
man, but on my presung it upon her, and seizing 
the opportunity (fo^ve me) of ui^ng it as deli- 
cately as I could in your fevour, she drew herself 
up with an air of offence ; said she bad already 
allowed herself a freedom in coming to see me, 
of which her aunt had doubted the propriety: and 
concluded with requesting me to leave her to her 
own thoughts npon the subject' 
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" Dalton annoubced his inteDtion of quitting 
the ne^fabonrhood in a day or two. The nigbt 
after my disconrse with him, I stood irom mid- 
night till dawn, gazing on Margaret's window 
(let me call her by that name once more;) and 
then shutting up my sorrows, my hopes, and my 
recollections as well as I could in a heart which 
seemed to be withered, I turned my face from 
it for ever, and next day was in the bustie of 
London. 

" My noble friend the Doke of Ormond had 
introduced me, not only to his sons Ossory and 
Arran, to Lord Hyde and othferp, but to the King 
and the Duke of York, both of whom were pleased 
to receive me with many flattering recollections 
of their unexpected feasting at Rouen. I there- 
fore found myself an inmate of the first distinction 
at court; a strange alteration, but it was good for 
me. Lord Ossory, whom his fother described as 
being all that he ought to have been, and Lord 
Arran gayer, but very amiable, who says he is a 
little too much of what bis fether never was, con- 
descended to becoitae my particular acquaintances; 
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I might have said friends, had there not been 
something in both of them which prevented my 
troubling them with a detail of my lustory. Lord 
Ossory, it is true, is a lover of romances, and 
realizes the virtues which they dream of; he even 
acknowledges himself to be in love with his wife, 
(a stretch of heroism not more angular at courts 
than the respect he mtuntains notwithstanding itj) 
but somehow I feared that he would have thought 
me weak. Perhaps because I was so. Lord 
Arran, I thought, would have laughed at me, and 
sEud I did not understand ' the women.' How- 
ever, I have such a disposition to be confiding 
where I have a regard, that to account for my 
apparent insensibility to the many charming 
creatures I met with, I confessed that I could not 
get rid of an attachment which had not proved 
fortunate ; and nothing could be more considerate 
towards me in consequence, than the behaviour of 
both of them. Ixtrd Arran's in particular affected 
me, because it was least expected. But in ad- 
dition to the reasons I have given for being 
silent, I doubted whether I had a right to men- 
tion the name of Lady Vavasour, or even to 
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comnut so hi the dignity of my own suffering; 
and nothing would have induced me to do it 
now, but for reasons whidi will appear pre- 
sently. 

" I will here mention, while I think of it, that 
the Cuke of Buckingham came up to me one day 
at Court, with an air of the most respectful and 
condliatiug courtesy, and said that although he 
had been guilty of many foolish things in the 
course of his life, there was not one which he 
regretted more than his very unwarrantable en- 
counter with a gentleman of the disposition, &c 
&c of Sir Philip Heme. If I thought him par- 
donable, he hoped I would act as if I did so, and 
allow him to cultirate my friendship. — I thought 
theT<e were many sillier things in the course of his 
Ufe-whieh he had reason to repent of; but this 
was not to be said to a Duke, and condescending : 
I could only take his compliment as he meant it; ■ 
and so from that time, during tlie short season 
I was in the habit of meeting hun at one or two 
houses, he shewed a face as if nothing had h^ 
pened to disturb either of us. He is a marvellous 
person, with a prodigious flow of spirits. I begin 
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to think hia spiritB are more in &iilt than he, and 
that it is even lucky he is no worse, considering 
he was a Duke when he was a year old, and is not 
s bit older, for aught that I can see, now that he 
is eight-and-thirty. I did not say a word of Dal- 
ton, nor did be. 

" I had been in town bnt a short time, when 
there came up a talk of war with the Dutch. 
Father Waring, whom yon are to understand I 
never lost sight o£, {indeed I was in the habit of 
commonicating with him at regular intervals, 
though out of tenderness to a misfortane of his 
which resembled it, I never spoke to him of my 
own,) was much in the confidence of the Duke 
of York ; and as the Duke condescended to take 
a particular interest in me as the representative of 
a Catholic fondly, and would often express his 
wonder at my quitting a &ith, the professors of 
which I had known so well how to appreciate and 
defend, his IDgbness, passing irom one subject 
to another, would then speak of the approaching 
war. At length he announced his intention of 
offering a glorious opportunity to the young 
gentry and nobility of acquiring a reputation in 
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arms. 1 requested to be enrolled among the 
volunteers, and his Highness was pleased to say 
I riiould accompany him in his own vessel. There 
were two reasons for this partiality-. The Duke 
was fond of discoursing on questions of religion, 
into which everybody would not enter so willingly 
» myself; and he had gone so fai with his prac- 
tical conunento on the tolentdoa which he advo^ 
eated, as not only to be willing to bare two chap- 
lains on board his ship — one of the episcopal church 
fiff Oovemment's sake, and one of the Presby- 
terian persuasion for the crew — but he had chosen 
to take under his protectitm and carry to sea with 
him in disguise a priest of the order of St Loyohi, 
who be^ed not to be forced to leave him. You 
remember my speaking of this person before. 
The sanguinary laws against the Papists still exist; 
but since the King's return, the courage they had 
begun to resume under the Protectorate, had 
thrown off all their remaining dopbts, and they 
openly looked forward not only to indulgences, 
but &vour. There was an attempt on the part of 
the Chancellor, about two years ago, to counteract 
these expectations ; but Sir Harry Bennett, Clif- 
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ford, and odierg, were too much tor him. I need 
not tell you the sospidons that are abroad respect- 
ing one royal personage. The King is supposed 
not to care much for any religion ; but if he has 
a preference, he is thought to like Popery the best 
The professors of it abided stoutly by his ftitber ; 
it is the religion of hn mother ; was that of bis 
maternal ancestors, and indeed of his paternal, till 
of late years ; but perhaps it has several recom- 
mendations, above all otjiers, in a royal eye : it is 
indulgent, it is shewy, and it eontrouls the mul- 
titnde. At least that is what has hitherto been 
thought of it. I suspect, however, (and I have 
good reasons for doing so) that it is beginning to 
partake of the Clmsttan freedom of oilier faiths. 
Nay, I have a fency, in which I love to indulge, 
that in the course of a century or two, Papists 
will be as inclined to throw off the husks and 
thorns of their creed, and bring out the flowers of 
it^ as much as any other believers. I confess I 
am Papist enough to think, that with its music, and 
its piuntings, and its sweelnamelling odours, it 
would make a handsomer flower than any. Per- . 
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haps this is what the King likes best in it, for you 
know his reputation ; and the Presbyterians accuse 
OB of being of a sensual &ith. As to the Duke, 
I believe he admires the severer part of it, quite as 
well as any other. His life, like his brotiier's, is 
free enough ; but I do not dunk either of them 
care for mere pleasure as much as is thought. 
The King gives way to it in a great measure 
because he is indolent and sotnal ; the Duke takes 
it somehow as a matter of course, because he is 
a prince and a gentleman. If our neighbour, the 
Most ChriBtian King, were somewhat less of a 
maa of pleasure, as well as a Ptq)ist, I ^cy his 
Highness would less pique himself on his Catholic 
inconsistences of sinning and tepeutance. He is 
sometimes iairly angry with me for not being of 
the fiiith of my ancestors. I tell him he is not so 
himself ; but he says he was not broi^ht up in it^ 
as I was. I then ezphiin to him for the hundredth 
time (for his imderstanding is not good by nature, 
and sometimes he chuses to have it less so,) in 
what manner I really was brought up ; but he gets 
angry again, and says there is a difference, for 
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circaiastluices rendered liia own education not a 
little of the same cast; and it is bom these 
hiimonrg, as well aa from his encouragement of 
particular persons, and hie wannth in behalf oi 
a toleration wlii^ he seems so little indiiied to by 
nature) that people draw the mott peremptory coo- 
dnsions respecting his being already a Papist. 
Yon know the gallant Clifford, who is said to have 
been so full of business during the Bght, and who 
declared he should not know what to do with suoh 
a poor thing as peace, after tasting the pleasures 
of that fiery zest ! There is no doubt that he 
is a Catholic The Jesuit I speak o^ gave him 
absolution before the fight. 

" All this, however, is in confidence. And now, 
my dear Esher, I will tell you why I have troubled 
you with BO many communications respecting my- 
self and otbers. Indeed you now know as irnicb 
of my whole life as I do myself, and still more, no 
doubt, of tiie natuia of the biographer. We hod 
not been more than a day at sea, when, from eotnti- 
aaag that the Duke let &11, I had reason to 
suspect that Dalton was not altt^ether the person 
he seemed to be. I guess that he too is a Car 
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di(dic ; and I am sore he gave oat to me, duU he 
vas not Clifford knows him; and I ob§eTved 
a smile of a peculiar sort on his &ce, ^lien Us' 
name was mentioned. Do you know, that when 
this suBpidon fell upon me, my blood seemed 
to turn round in my veins. I wished that instant 
to be oat of tlie vessel, and at Mickleham, and 
thrilled from head to foot with impatience. Some- 
body said, that an officer had news of his being 

married. Was it possible that it could be to ! 

I could not quit the vessel. I had no grounds 
to go upon, suffident to warrant a risk of my 
becoming in&mous even in behalf (^ her couh 
fort; so I strove to think I had no grounds fi» 
the belief. With what difficulty I resolved upon 
this effort, and maintained it, I will not attempt 
to describe; bat as soon as onr business at sea 
is over, I shall, if I surnve, request permis- 
sion to go on shore, with a licence of return^ 
ing or not to sea, as it may happen ; and I shall 
then as instantly set out for the neighbourhood 
of the most beloved of women, (still, oh, how 
beloved !) and secure to my heart, I trust, the 
knowledge of her being safe and well. In the 
course of a week, letters shall be directed to you 
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both, at Wlutekdl and on board the vessel, in Case 
you may Qot be certain of your movements ; and 
should you not receive any, I beg tlie greatest 
of earthly &vonrs, for vhich I will thank yoil 
in another world, that you yourself will go down 
to Uie n«ghbourhood, will make enquiry at court 
and elsewhere ; in short, will do everything which 
can enter your gallant and kind heart, for tbe sake, 
Dot only of one who hoped to shew his love for 
you, but of a woman whose real nature is worthy 
of all that can be done for her. I hare told you 
all about myself, from my childhood upwards, that 
you might know me thwonghly, my weakness as 
well as my strength, and modify any of your con- 
dusions or actions accordingly, — but always pray 
let it be in fevour of the person I speak of, ■• 

" And oil ! my dear friend, whether anything 
has be&llen her or not — (as indeed in my cooler 
moments I cannot think it has) — ^but whether it 
has or not, and whatever becomes of me, pray let 
me anticipate, as I do, (and it is tbe greatest com- 
fort.I have,) that you will still keep an eye on her, 
and do your best to preserve her from barm. May 
I add — ^nay, I must do so, for it is oniy on such 
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gronitds that Lord Ormood viated Itis secret to 
be disclosed to one other person,- — ^that Miaa Ran- 
doljA may want a protector, i£ I am gone : I trust 
yoa wiU contrive to be that protecttH*, if you are 
noUiii^ m<Hre ; though I cannot help thinldng yoa 
will be. At ^1 erents, if, out of delicacy, yoa 
do not disclose yourself to Miss R., yon can easily 
get introduced to Lady Varawur : and yet^ indeed 
— ^without the o^ier — In short, I know not well 
what to say, or to think'; but yon will do your 
best f<»- us alL I dare not say any more ; — bnt — 
at any prioe> be a &iend to her ; and on no account^ 
as you talue my last words, ever t^iink tS levexig- 
ing upon her any trouble' yon may know she has 
caused me, by shewing her these pages, or letting 
Jier into the secret of what I have suffered, if 
ever yon are forced to speak of me, talk of the 
Qheerfiil manner in which I used to converse, and 
say how contented the Duke and others used to think 
me. I may write incoherently, but I mean, Utat 
I would rather have endured all I have, and twenty 
times more, sooner than not have had tttat sweet 
&tce to think of. I left a packet'with Lord Ossory 
for his nbble fether, to whom, in case anything 
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should happen to me, (for I sometimes feel as if 
my heart would burst,) I beg you to add the assuF- 
ances of my last esteem and gratitude. He will at- 
tend to what I wish also ; but he has so many public 
cares, that a younger and less occnpied man, like 
you, has come upon me like a blessing from hea- 
ven. And so God bless you, and all, prays your 
affectionate triend, 

P. H." 



EsH£R resumes. 
Oh, my friend, my noble, kind-hearted friend, 
considerate for everybody but . thyself, where 
art thou? No news for two weeks: none for 
nearly the whole of a third ! I go to seek 
thee. Everything b right at Mickleham. I 
have undoubted intelligence of it, or I should 
have set oat before. Is it possible, that the 
noblest of men has foimd a grave, in common 
with the thousands suffering under this awful 
visitation ! * 

• The great Plague, which had broken out jiut before the 
naval expedition, and was now raging. 
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Tliis memorandum is put at the bottom of the 
manuscript of Sir Philip Hemet in order he may 
know, in case he opens it without me, that he had 
» grateful and affectionate friend in 

R. E, 



£Nn OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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